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of UiD notloo Iw aompfolioiHlid wltlwiU Tdto^ UolUto, Bo)*o> 
MOM, oad otttr unol nnnioo beatik. Neltiier h (fccnumj hMoelf 
witbMl Ooolbo Mol SeliUlor: aw 8f«<a reeognlMMe dcfotvod of 
thnt ooUo l|cm of Cm-oaloo, in vboM lirtn tint rory Rcnfoo of tiio 
ooUok. TlikgiootteailttiaearilMdKnUiBivooaelioiiacaMmtafoo 
owy Mog thorn wltktn tbo oc^oiihiloono of Uw Rogllah loodor, vhoM 
Ml Btoy 00 * ciiry fate tho loiigtfa of the oftoo ttenfateo itndy of 
ttoiwbUono, tod wfaaoo toMUugi lo * fonlitB loagooRo on not oury 
nomih to bo plooMnt. yf* on o«on tliol Iboio on dlSnltioo In 
oor wiy la tfali oMMyt wlikfa did not lit In tho potfa of Ite foomor 
Borte, knooIntfaenoUooiof tho mrid for wlitdi wo writo tiienora 
mony non nodoto of fHoicli tod Oontnon Ifaoa of Onek md loUn i 
tet, OB tte oUor litnd. than it m otoeotod «)*« oopwnHy dontod 
to tho otody of CteUooBUI Ckoolw^ oo li tho coo* la nopoot to tho 
Aactoot (tad orao tho gnoUot onthorffy In Uto koned imitor of 
o Qtotk toxt mi^il bo pattlod byJooa ?ul Uohlor, or loo* fate* 
tilf in Ite myiUrtw of DonfoT* • pomtloo.’ Tte owUhno to vfatoh 
vooqilro ii, tfatnfon, ot one* wider and nanowwtfaoHltet la vfaleli 
tte gnt* tMouno «f Uellonic and Honan Utanlm on mfoMiUor { 
■ad oor oifatt will bo to pnotnt Ite gnat lulloa, Uw gicat Frooeh* 
nun, tte f«oo<M O onio n , to tte nodor to a* to note it idoln to 
fate wtet oad how ttey wrote, otaMlfalnc of how thoy llvoil, mhI 
non or 1*01 of tkilr portUoa and Infouneo ni>on tte liUntur* of 
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Fou sovor&l yeans bofoiv ItU dcntli, the writoi- nf t]inu> 
Memoirs hail bcou urged by his fticiids tx> leave on roooiil 
suiQo nccoaut of bis ndveiitnrons luul tisofiil life. Tim 
inatoriols at baud were imtbi'iilic niid itbiimlaiit; fur, not 
only wns be possessed of mi cxocUent niouioi'y mid great 
l>owcn of retaining nnd luimting iimncnm» and coni^ili* 
CAtod ilctnils witli otitiro nccui'iicy, but dtirtng tbci forty 
yoors be spent in TtuUn, be corrieil on a copious nninv 
spomlcncc will) bis fatbor iiutl other monibors nf liU family, 
and a great portion of these voluminons Ictten has been 
not only pi-cscrvcd, but carefully transcribed in Ihiglond. 
I venture, therefore, to say Uuit nothing is rulutinl in tlicso 
volumes upon vuguo rocoUvetion or tnuUiioiuiI nvideiieo. 
but ovQiy iucident is told os it happened 
Although it was not tlin fate of Meadows Tnylor to 
rise to a high tmik in Uio civil or military mlnunistmtion 
of Indio, mid be cannot lay daiin to tlie distinction mul 
{dmo wluch belong to the illustrious fouiiilarM and servants 
of tlie Hritish Empire in tbo Ifost, thorn wore circuinstanom 
ill bis caroor uot len rcmarknldo tlian in tlio lives of 
greater men. Ho was one of the lost of tboen who went 
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out to Indin as simple lulvontnrcre—to use tlio term in tm 
(lispiiRtging sottso, for Clive aud Duplcix weru uo moro-^ 
and wlio ao]ueve<l vlintever suecoan lio hod in life solely 
hy his own energy aud persevoronoo, indepondout of tlio 
patronage of the giwit Cotupoiiy or tiro nuUiority of tlto 
Crovrn. A lad of Bfloun, after a few years spent nt a 
second-rato school, and a few montlis in tlie drudgery of a 
Liverpool ininDhant's oontitingdiouso, is sent to Uoinbay 
npou a vague and fidlacious proiniso of iiiurcontilo cni' 
ployment It was long before the days of Indian ox* 
nrr^ations aud Competitiou Wallahs. Arrived at IIomi* 
bay, tlie bouse of business ho was to enter proved to 
be no boUer tbau a slrop, and its chief an embarrassod 
tradesman. By the iuiluonoe and assistanoo of a kins* 
man, a commission was obtained for tho misfbrtanc*striokoa 
boy in the Ifuam’s ruilitaiy contiugent. Tlius only ho 
started in life. But tho stress of circumstauees and 
tlie tenacity of his own ebarsetor had already taught 
him the a]l*impoTtant lesson of 8olf*reliance and indepoud* 
enoe. Already, on the vc^rago, he had commenced Ute 
study of Eastern languages, to wliiclr he applied himself 
vitli extreme assiduity in bis now position, porceiving 
that until a man has mastered tlie language of a country, 
he can know little of its iubabitants, and may remain for 
ever a stranger to the intolligenoe othI the hearts of those 
over whom lie exercises antboiity. Uis perfect oequaint- 
anoe with the languages of SouUiom India, Teloogoo, and 
Mahmtta, as well os Hindoostanee, was no doabt tho 
foundation of lus extraordinary influence over the natives 
of the country, and of bis insight into their motives and 
character. It was also the first step to his advaucemout 
in bis profession. At seventeen ho was employed as 
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intorprotcr oit ooorU-tuArtiol, and rccomtocndwl for much 
])ighor duty tiio Itcsidout; aud ab oiglitoou ho found 
biinsolf AuiaUinb I’olico SQi)cn]itonduHb of a diatriot coni* 
prising a populnlioQ of a million souls. Nor were Uio 
duties of that ofHco light Tliey involved not only direct 
authority over tho ordinary relations of society, but Uio 
aotivo pursuit of bands of daooiU, Tlmgs, aj)d robbers, 
who infested a half-civilisod tcrritoiy. Occasionally, mili¬ 
tary expeditions wero necessary to reduco soino lawless 
cliiof of higher il^grco to obodiouoo. Tbo heml of Uio 
police was, in short, tho representative of law and ordot in 
a wild country, llicso duties, at this early age, hlvudou'S 
Taylor performed, and with such success as to merit tho 
itotico of Uio sngneions old Minister of the Nisarn, Cluindoo 
Loll, and tho approval of the Itosidont. 

It would bo suiKsrflnous in Uiis profneo to notice tlur 
details of Ids advancoiuciit in life, which nro inore fully 
lelated by himsolf iu Uio following pages. Ihit I may 
vonturo to point out ouo or two cousidurstions on which 
Uio simplicity and niodoaty of his own nature forbade 
liim to dwell Ily mere persevemneo and iudustty, lie 
carried on tbo work of self-odiicatiou through lifo, with 
vory remarkable results; and Uiia, cliuiJIy, at inilitaiy 
stations in Uio interior of the I>pcoan, wiUi no odvoaiioges 
of books or Euieiiean society. Having niosterod tbo native 
latiguagos, ho soon found that Uio govemmont of an Indian 
district and population moans Uial English iutcUigenoo, 
integrity, and foresight aro to supply all that is wanting in 
thoso rospeots to a loss oivilisod pooplo; ond ho applied 
himsolf to make good from such rosonrccs as he possussod 
all those deficienoies. Tims lio taught lunuolf tho ait, 
and ovon invented a now method, of land-surveying, ho- 
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cauM thio rovonno sottlc-nieiit of tlic eirantr)' iIuiwikIk iqioii 
it: niid vrithoul migmesituii* tlio Imnletui of Uio ponplu, Itu 
lorj^ly i»croase<I tbo rovcimo of tlw Stoto in fwvoral (Uk- 
triota. JIo tau^rlit IiimMlf cnKioconiig, licvnuw tlio con- 
simction of rotula, tankR, au«1 liuildiii^ voa lui cMunliol 
port of tito improvement of the coiuitr}'. Uo ncfiniitid a 
considemblo knowledge of law, Iwth lUndoo, Moluninno* 
dan, and English, because he had tti lulminigU'r jostico to 
tlio people i and ho framed for liiinwlf a siinplo oodo and 
rules of procedure applioablo to a country where thore 
were no oonrtg of law and no written laws at olL Jfu 
studied geology and botany, booauso ho observed Uiu 
direct bearing of these sciences on the luocluctivencss of 
Uio soil. Ho brought to the knowledge of Europe tho 
curious uiti^uitics of Sootlieni India, so nearly allied in 
form to some of the remains of Ireland, Cornwall, and 
France. Ho beguiled his luisure honn with painting and 
music, in whiclt he luid, I know not how, acquired con- 
siderablo proficieucy; and he cultivated litenUuni witli 
DO mean success, os is provctl by the series of novels 
In^inuing with tlie ' Confessions of a Xiing,' in which the 
maonen and suiwnUtioDS of India arc iwitroycd witlt 
wondcrftd fidelity, and tho ‘Manual of Indinu His- 
tery,' vrhioli is the moat oomplote sunnnaty in cxktonoo 
of the annals of tluit country. His various litenuy prcA 
duotions, wliich liave atood tho teat of time, and still 
sxeroise a fiiscinatiug power over tho rcoiler, aro not so 
much works of imagination as living pictuies of tlio men 
and womon amongst whom ho dwelt. Tiiere is hardly a 
character in these volumes tliot was not drawn iVom somo 
real person, whom he had seen and known in lus various 
expeditious or in tho repression of mime. And he 
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aoqairod, ns if by MBtuwj. nji cxlntuwlhittry^foiw nncl Iliixi- 
bllity of stylo, wliiclt briuj^ Uio untive of liuliti. witli liis 
{•coulinr forms of Initfjuagc, UU »npotslili«iiH, Iiin virtuiw. 
Mid his crinicn, mLliiii tlie mn ((0 of thu Kii;{1ish rcailor, ns 
no otlior ^vork Iins dona Tlio tnlus of 'Tniti,' 'IJnIph 
DanicU,’ * Tippoo Sultnun,’ oml' Soetn,’ were d^'sijpicil by 
thsir auUior to mark the ]trincipal ciiochs of Inilinii his¬ 
tory at long luten’nls of time, and tho statu of society in 
eacli of Uistn; and tlioy fomi a (Hiinpluto work, which 
deserves to Tctnin a lasting plucu in Kiigtish litcmtnro. 
And when it in considered that tlioy wera for Ihn most 
part written by a young olllccr who n]ii!»t hin lil'n in nolivo 
Horvice, roinoto from «U Hlcmry siwiuty, limy aiv iiu ostuii- 
ishing {n'oof of nntnml gtniius. I mi'iiliun tlicw* thiiigit, 
not by way of ]miK'g}*riv. but iK-cnnso 1 ImiK* tlmt many a 
young ]{ngluduiuiit may miter u|>on the duliiMof nii IiHlitin 
coroor with this liook in his iKiokct, and nniy learn fnaii 
it whnt limy ho done, in tho uonna; of n siiigla life, to 
dovolop and improve his own chirmutcr nnd ntUiinmunts, 
and to promote, the welfare of tin* jieoplc coniniitteil to bin 
olinrgo. 

lint thoiv is n higher ulemvnt iiud ii nioro iiniruTtaiit 
loBSou in this roconl of u life siiunt in tint aerviou of Iiidis. 
Mundows Tnyhrt' gnvu to the ixinple of India not only his 
hernl, but his liuark llu luul the liveliest sympathy mid 
nIToctioii for thu uotivva of India. Thoroughly aitdor- 
stnuding thoir tmditions and tlieir nuuiners, ho treated 
man and women of all mitks with tho considomtion and 
respect dno to on ancioiit society. The wild Ikiydurs 
whom ho onconutoi'od upon his finit nmval at Shureinwi' 
—men who wore tho tenor of tho country and tlio myr¬ 
midons of tlio court—snid to him, ftftor tlioir first iiitor- 
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view, " Wo poredvo that yon roopoct ua, and wo will be 
faithful to you for ever.” And in tlie more iwlisltcd 
tplioree of ludion Ufo be touched tlio pride of tlie iioUvo 
iwbility witli so light and kindly a baud, tlint tliey woro 
as eager to court his frieodsliip, os tho peasantry ^vc^3 to 
receive hU couuscl and liis benefits. British rule in Indio 
has, beyond all donbty coiifcrrod tlio jpreat benefits of peace 
and civilisation on tire country; but it is somelbnes wont¬ 
ing in gentleness and sympathy. There lies inobably its 
greatest danger in tlio future. Some exaiiiplcs tlusro ore 
of men who have touched tlie hearts of Uio natives and 
enjoyed in return their eutlmaiastio and devoted regard, 
such as the Lawrences, Outnua, and Malcolm; but Uioy 
are rare. 1 tblnk the antlior of these recollections was 
one of them. Whorover he went, tho natives knew and 
believed that they bad a protector and a friend. Tbo 
sphere of his power and influence was not wide, at least 
in comparison with tlio vast extent and population of tho 
Indian Empire; but os far as it extended tliey were oom- 
ploUt. Probably tltere were few men in India who, at tho 
moment of tlie Mutiny of 1857, could liavo crossed tlio 
river into Berar without troops, and held a firm gns[) on 
tho passions of an oxeitod people: and tlie oonfidoiioo 
inspired by men of this character largely contributed to 
save tho south of India from the calamities which wcio 
dovaatating the Norlli-Western I^ovinoos of UengoL Kot 
only was the maintenance of peace in the Boocan a matter 
of the utmost imjmrtauco to tlie suppression of the dis- 
iuvbanoee ut tlie North-West, but Colonel Taylor was ablo 
roost materially to assist tlio opeiations of Sir Hugh Boeo’s 
army by moving up cattle and supplies, which woro iudis- 
liensable to the sustenance of the ti-oopa 
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The chief object we have iu view in giving this 
volume to the worid, and the chief object of the outlior 
in wi-itiug it, is to impress upon those who may bo 
oalled upon to take any part in the administration of 
India, and espooiaUy on the young men who now auuuaily 
leave our schools and cxaminatioii papers for that pur¬ 
pose, that their ability, happiuees, and succces in the great 
work before them, will depend very much on the estimate 
they form of the native oliaracter, and on the respect and 
regard they show to the oativos in the sovoral ranks of 
society. TJie highest are on a par with tlie oldest and 
proudest aristocracy in tlte world. Tho lowest aru entitled 
to be treated as niemben of an old and civilised society. 

Meadows Taylor was never, properly speaking, in tlio 
civil sarvice of tho llast India Company or the Crown, 
nor did he hold any military appointment in tltc llritish 
Indian army. He was through life an officer of tlio 
Hizam. He never even visited Calcutta or Bengal. Bat 
the administration of tho Kisam, botlr civil and luilitar}’, 
is, to a certain extent, that of a protected government, 
aud is largely influenced by ilie decisions and policy of 
the Governor-Genei-al of India in CouuciL When it 
became a question of appointing an officer to administer 
a province, though that province might bo a dependency 
of tho Nizam, it was not unnatural tliat tlie selection of 
an Englisli eervaut of that prince, witliout rank In Uie 
British service, abould be viewed with some hesitation 
and jealousy, both at the India Board and at Calcutta. 
It was probably owing to this cause that during the 
administratiou of Sir H. Hardinge, aud when Captain 
Meadows Taylor bod barely sxtrmounted bis first difflouU 
ties at Sborapoor. he was disagreeably surprised by a 
b 
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note from the private seoretoiy of tlte Govomor>G«nonil 
ioformiDg Mm that the appointmont of another agent at 
Sborapoor, unconuected with the reoeut evcnte iu tliat 
States was required, and in oontempiation. Upou tlio 
receipt of this intolligeuce, no moUve having been as¬ 
signed for the intended change, Captain Taylor’a iViende 
in England took stop* to ascertain wlieilter thero were 
grounds to justify it I find among my own papers tho 
following letter to myself from the late Mr John Stuart 
hnil, hettor known to the world for his philosopMcal 
writings, than for the eminent public services he rendered 
for eo msny years, in t]\e capacity of Examiner, or Politi¬ 
cal Secretary, to the East India Company. It may bo 
inserted here as the highest testimony to the merita of 
Captain Taylor ss an administrator, from a most com¬ 
petent obeerrer.-^- 

IXDiA Hovu, SSil S^. ISM. 

My siab SiB,-~Ton esa hsidly fosl more interested in prfr> 
venting the removal of Captain Mesdowe Taylor firom Short- 
poor than I do myael^ becaoM (to say notliing of pereouol 
eonsidantioDs) I have a vary high opinion of tiio merita of bis 
adminUtntioa of Sbonpoor. I may aay, uideod, that hU 
being at Sborapoor now is owing to me, for eome exproeriona 
of approval tad prawo ia a deepa^eh written by me woe what 
indooed tha ladiaa Oovaromant to suspeod their intention of 
nplaeing him by a eivU cervaai of tha Company, and to refer 
the matter homa I have endeevouied to iDdoee the Comt of 
Sueotoia to negative ibo propoeitlon. I do not, howevar, ax- 
pact to obtain anything ■odaeuled,u they do not think it right 
to fetter the Indian Qovanunoot in ita ^ica of instrumenta. 
But ae the Coart will eortainly give no enoouiagement to tho 
projoet, I think it will blow over, and Captain Taylor will 
main.~Very truly youie, 


J. & Mill 


PREFACE. 


si 

And in ft second letter, written by jMr Mill a few daj's 
Iftter, be added 

Whatovar may b« the cause tliet is working against Captain 
Taylor, 1 am convinced that Fruat (the Baaulsnt at llyden* 
bad) hju nodiing to do with it Fraser, ae far as I know, Itas 
always written to Government very much in bia favonr. Cn]»- 
tain Taylor is quite in error if he aupiioaea Uiat Uw liumrana 
hoainesa haa done him any harm. Fiasor diiJ not agree with 
him on that subject, but the homo autheritioe and Sir XL Hard- 
inge did, and do moat atrenuouely. 

The cloud did blow over. Oaptiiiu Taylor’s morils wore 
ftoknowlcdged at home nod at OnlcuUo, and lio reniaiiiod 
at Shoropoor many yoora Indeed, when tltc arrange* 
meat was made with tho Nizam for tho liqmdatioii of tlio 
claims of the British Government by tlie cession of ceN 
tain portions of territory, tho district of 'Western Bomr 
was placed under tire management of Captain Taylor; 
and the services rendered by him wore so for ovoutrially 
recognised by the Government of Indio, that he retired, 
alter moro tlmn thirty-eight years' service, wiUx tho pen* 
oion of his rank in the BritUli sorvioe, not unocoompatiied 
with honorary distinctions, wliich he valued. 

The time is past when so adventurous and singular 
ft career is possible in India or elsewhere. Tbo world 
grows more methodioal, and rontine takes the place of 
individual effort But the some qualities of head and 
heart ore still tiro only guides to success in the govern¬ 
ment of a people different fhom ourselves in race, religion, 
and mannen, but united to Great Britain by a common 
allagianGe and common duties. 


Tezsouts, ISU 5^ lS7r. 
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STORY OF MY LIFE. 
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180a-S4. 

I WAS bora in Slator Scroot, liverpool, on tlie 2Gth day of 
Septombor 1808. My fnUier. Mr Philip btcodows Taylor, 
was Uie only surviving son of tho Rev. Pliilip Tayl^, of 
Old Court, Harold's Cross, in tbs county of Dublin. My 
inotlicr vros tlie youngest daughter of Bcrtnuu Mitfurd, 
Esq., of Mitford Castle, in the county of Northuuiborland, 
one of the most ancient Soxou families of England, which 
still flourishes, from its origin, beyond the Conquest, to 
the present time, in tiio enjoyment of its ancient privileges 
and estates. 

My fathei^s anceston were of a North Lancashire fiunily, 
and have been traced to Lancaster, whore they were 
known in tho fifteenth century. They reckoned niariy 
men of sterling worth and reputation among their ntim* 
bet; and one. Dr John Taylor, author of the ' Hebrew 
Concordance,' is well known to this day. Tho Taylors 
intermarriod with the HartUteau family, after tho former 
had removed to Korwioh, which became their stronghold; 
and there the pleasant friendly gatherings and intercourse 
* ’A 
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with Mr aod Mrs Borhanld, Sir J. E. Siuith, ftnd other 
celebritios of th« time, ere not yet forgotten. 

Without making any boost of pedigree I can at least 
claim deecent from two ancient families of England—one 
Pnritan, the other Boyalist—and my parents faithfully 
preserved these hereditary distinctions to the lost 

My father was edueat<^ portly in Germany, and there 
learnt to appreciate tlie adTaiitagee of rifles over ordinary 
muskets. lie assisted iu raising a volunteer rifle corps in 
Liverpool, which he commanded as exocutivo captain, tbo 
Earl of Derby being the colonel; and tinis had. I bcliovu, 
tire merit of boing the first to introduce the rifle system 
into England. This fact was recognised by the War OfBoe 
at a comparatively late period. In 1807, my father and 
mother were married at Walton Church, tMcashire. Five 
sons were the issne of this marriage, throe of whom sur¬ 
vive, I being the eldest 

Smu after my birth my father removed from Slater 
Street to Brookfield, a pretty country-honso near Liver¬ 
pool; and later, for convenience in business, then very 
prosperous, to a house iu Boduey Street, the most fashion¬ 
able locality in the town at that time 1 remember bnt 
little of Bwkfield; and indeed my first memories of 
Bodney Street are dim and vague. The chief one is of 
my being attacked with croup, followed by a long severe 
illness, wliich clisngod mo from a healthy, sturdy child 
into on-ailing, delicate one, and necessitated my being 
sent to Ireland, to the care of my grandfather and aunts, 
for change of six. I grew querulous and weak, and, -1 
fear, was a trouble in the house. I had named myself 
"King Pippin,*' and remember lyii^ on the tug in the 
room I am now sitting in, piping out miserably that 
" King can't '* or " King won’t ” when required to do any¬ 
thing. I grew stronger, however, aod soon became my 
grandfather’s constant companion in his strolls about the 
garden, bolding on by his finger, and gradually losing my 
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Awo of his deop sonorous voice nnd imposiug msiiner, as 
was provod by a speoch recorded agninst nie, when, os he 
was seised by a violent fit of snoosiag, I looked up in 
my grandfather's face, and said, gravely, “Omndpaiia, 
what A chap you are for sneesing I ” 

In due course I returned to my pnronU in Eodnoy 
Street, and many memories flit across lae while I write. 
On one occasion, while on a pond with some skaters at 
Street Court, Herefordshire, where niy mother's sister 
• resided, I had a narrow escape of my life. Tiro ice broke 
nnder me, and I was with difficulty rescued—*my cry 
being, “Uelp Hingl help Kingt" 

I bttliove I could at tliis time read fairly, nnd could 
repeat a good deal by henrt at the ngo of five. Ko groat 
feet, truly; bnt I was never sot np os a prodigy, nor <Ud 
I b^D Greek at Uiree years old, like Mr Stuart lilill I 
My wish was to become a merchant in Utoso days, and, 
watching my opportunity, I ran away to find “papa’s 
couoting-house," and was disooveroO by a friend of my 
father’s crying in tho street, and restored to my dear 
mother, whoso agony when she fouud 1 Avas missing was 
extreme. She feared I liod been decoyed away for my 
beauty, and that sho would never see me more. I was 
ordet^ to bed. without supper, by my fatlior; bnt I wcU 
remember, as I lay there sobbing, that my mother stole 
into the nnrsery with a bowl of hot bread*«nd-mi]k In her 
hand, and gave earnest thanks for my rostoration to her 
beside my littio bed. 

Soon niter this escapade, my brother Hobert and myself 
worn sent to a day>school to keep us out of mischief Of 
what we loamt at the Bev. Mr Pcaron's I lemembor but 
little I suppose the rudimeuts of English and tlie 
earliest lessons in Latin; but we were very happy, 
and it was the banning of the litUe education I over 
received. 

Among the meat distinct memories of theso early days 
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ifl that aploudid illDmiDation of Liverpool, the year of the 
peace of 1814. We elder hoys were taken by our parents 
tbrougb the streets of the town; and although those were 
not tlie days of gas and otlier brinient effecto, very beauti¬ 
ful devices were arranged with coloured oit-lamps, and 
oar delight was unbounded. 

Nor have I foigotteu the cliairiog of Mr Canning and 
General Gascoigne, on tlieir return as Moniboxs for Liver¬ 
pool, aAer a severely-contested election. I renicnibcr ray 
mother presenting a nosegay of flowers (bouquet would 
be Ute word used now) to Mr Canning, end the scarlet 
streaiUers witli which it was tied, and bow we children, 
standing ou Uie steps, were cheering with all our might, 
and -were shown to him. I remember his laughing bee 
and shiny bald head as he kissed hands to my mother end 
drove on-~the fla^ too, the shouting crowds, the bands 
of music, and the windows filled with gsuly-dreesed 
ladiee; and I remember how my moUier, a true Mitford, 
insisted that her hoys should wear the Tory oolours, red 
and blue, in opposition to my fatlier, wlioso sympathies 
wero witli the pink or Whig clours of the Seftoua 

The same year I accompanied my parents to Norwicli, 
where there was a gathering of the Taylor Camily; of Utts 
I have little reooUocUon; but of our stay in London— 
tuclndiiig being taken in a wherry to Oreenwicl), and see¬ 
ing Madame 8aqui dance on a tigbt-rope sixty feet high— 
I have a very distinct impreesion, and also that I was a 
hero in tlie eyes of my hrotliers on my return. 

It must have been abont the year 1618-16 that my 
father's aflairs became involved. He rejected all tempt¬ 
ing offers to reinstate bis business on borrowed moneys, 
which were freely pressed upon him ; and having honour¬ 
ably discharged every olaiin, and given up the luxurious 
home in Rodney Street, to which hU previous position 
had ontiUed him, he took a pl^sant little villa called 
Olive Vale Cottage, about throe miles from Liverpool, to 
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which bfi remoTed his familj. Hy mother Accepted her 
change of fortane with all the resignation, devotion, and 
nobility of her character, and wu ever tlie true helper and 
comforter of her huahaad. 

At Olive Vale Cottage we hoys lived a very lioppy life. 
There was a pret^ floweV'^rden which was our mother’a 
great delight^ and her carnations, pinks, and Auriculas 
were the finest of their kind; a magnolia and scarlet 
japonica were trained round the drawing>room windows, 
and showed her exquisite taste. There was a capital fhtit 
and vegetable garden, which was my father's pride, and 
where he laboured diligently when he returned each day 
from Ills work in Livei-pool. There was a poplaivtree too, 
in the highest bmnebes of which we eetahlished a sort of 
nest to winch we mysteriously climbed, to my motlier's 
great dismay, and I remember my father colling to ns to 
“ Cojno down, yon monkeys, and don't frighten yonr 
mother,’' while he at the same timo betrayed no small 
pleasure in our accomplishing so manly an exploit 
Although they were very poor, my parents were very 
happy and very proud of their troop of noisy boys, who 
throve well in the sweet country air. 

The next event was my being sent to school. The one 
selected was kept by Mr Barron at Holt Hall, near Prea- 
oot, and I onterad as a boarder. There were, I believe, 
about a hundred boys, and the school had a wide reputa¬ 
tion. It was A rough place, although scarcely equal to the 
Yorkshire school of Mr Squeers; but I, fr^ from the 
gentle presence and teachings of my motiier, felt the 
change keenly, and was slmcet inconsolable—so much so, 
that I was sent home after a while, and when I returned 
to Hr Barron’s, it was as a parlour boarder, a distinction 
which caused much jealousy, snd subjected me to much 
torment I wts the youngest boy in the school, teased 
and bullied by all; but after I had received an enormous 
cake ftom home, which was divided among the boys, I 
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grew more iuto (&voar, and even became a “pet ” aii>ong 
them. 

We toeo at atx in eommer, partially drcsaod ourselves, 
and, edth oar jackets over our arms, went down to a stone 
bench in the yard, where stood a long row of powtcr basins 
ftUod with water, and oilen in the winter with ioe. Here, 
in all weatlioie, we washed our &co8 and hands, ooiubod 
and brushed our hair, and went into tlio schoolroom a 
while to study: then wore let out to play till tho bell 
nug for breakfast, consisting of fresh new milk, and n 
good lump of bread. At tan we wore nil in school again, 
and work went on, only interrupted by tlio instances of 
severe pnnishment whi^ but tM often oconrred. The 
rod was not spariugly used, ss many a bleeding back 
oould testify, tod I have often been obliged to pick the 
splinters of the rods from my bands. 

We were well fed on meat, cabbage, and potatoee, and 
rice or some plain pudding; on Siuidays we bad invariably 
roast beef and Yorkshire pudding. Wo went into school 
again at three. At five school broke up, and at seven we 
hsd out suppers of bread and milk; altorwards we could 
study or go out within bounds ss we pleased. Good Mrs 
Banini attended to our personal cleanlioess and to out 
healtli; and at stated seasons, especially in spring, we 
were all gatliered together in the diniog-hoU, where tlte 
old lady stood at the end of the room at a small table, on 
which was a large bowl of that most horrible compound, 
brimstone and treacle. The scene rises vividly before me, 
as we all stood with oar hands behind our backs, opened 
our mouths and received each our spoouful, swallowed it 
down os best we could—and had to lick the spoon clean 
too I Surely tliis was a refinement of cruelty 1 I presume 
I learnt sometliing while at this school, for before me lies 
a letter from my father, praising me for the good conduct 
and diligence I had shown, and exhorting me to furtJier 
exertions, with much sound advice on many points. A 
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liW letter wee elso received from my grandfotlier, the 
replies to which I lied to write witli greet care and uo 
blota^ end wliich was afterwards found carefully preserved 
among liis papers. 

I could not have remained at Mr Barron's school longer 
thou Uie oloee of tire year 1817. T]ie ill-usage I received 
increased, and I ran home at last and showed my moUier 
my bleeding handa, and also my father when be came in. 
The distance I had ran was no great feat for me, who was 
always selected * hare ” in our games at " hate and hounds.” 
Thus the Barron bubble burst \Vluit was to bo done a*iUt 
me next? Hod I lually Icanioil anytJiing,excqrt spoiling, 
which was well knocked into me, oud bos stood me in 
good stead all my life? 1 doubt whotlter I really had 
profited much. 

My brother attended a small day-scliool in tire village 
of Wavortrec. and wiren I got homo 1 was also placed 
there under Mr Newby's can. 1 believe he was a compe¬ 
tent teacher if he clrosc, hut he was iooorrigibly sleepy 
and lazy; and when her husband foil asleep end wo boys 
became uproarious, Mrs Nowby walked in, quelled tire 
tumult, and road her Isxy helpmeet a soxmd lectura, which 
used to afford us intcuso amusement She was a tall grim 
woman, with decided beard aud moustache, and a strong 
Cumberland accent; but sho was very kind to xvt boys. 
A short time after my attendance at tlris school began, I 
received a bite from a dog as we wore going aloug the lane 
one morning, It proved a very severe one, and I was very 
ill; my parents were much alarmed, os 1 ^ras delirious for 
some time, and it was throe months before the wound 
healed, flow vividly I remember my dear mother’s 
anxious face and gentle loving care, and my little brotlier 
Selby throwing himself down on the grass and crying that 
he saw the sky open and the beautiful augels hovering 
ever him and ssying to him, ” M^aadows won't die! ” What 
did the child see 1 Long years after 1 questioned him 
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about this, and be B&id the viaion wu firmly rooted in hie 
memory 1 

Time peaeed on, but I fear my father’s Affairs did not 
improre, and there were many anxiotiee and privations at 
the OoUa^; and at length, after a visit to Dnblin, on 
which I accomponiod him, my father accepted tiie charge 
of a large biewory in James Stroot, of which he was to be 
executive manager. 

JDoea any render remember tho Dublin and Liverpool 
packets of fifty years ago ? Stout cutt^ with one tiarrow 
cabin for possengeie and berths all round it; no wonder 
no ono went across who could avoid it We wero three 
days and nights at sea; and as provinons were reduced 
to salt junk and ship's bascait we amused ourselves by 
gurnards off the Kish Bank, and these split and 
broiled were very good. After a short etoy in Ireland we 
returned to Olive Yale CotUgt My father wound tip his 
affairs in liverpool, and wc embnrk^ with all otu belong* 
logs for Dublin. 

The house we ooeupiod in James Street was largo and 
handsome, and tho brewery was a source of constant and 
varied delight We help^, or imagined we helped, John 
Beilly, the cooper, to make and mend casks; and often 
shared his dinner of salt herring, potatoes, and butter, with 
old Segravs, the porter at the gate, who had a wooden leg. 

My brother and I attended Dr Hutton’s school as day- 
scholars. Dr Hutton taught Latin and Greek himself, 
and there were masters for French and matbematics. The 
discipline Here, too, was very severe. Was everything I 
learned always to be beaten into me T I made but little 
progress in classics, bnt delighted in mathematics and 
French, and even gained prises in these. 

There was little variety in our Dublin life. I well re¬ 
collect the ent^ of King George IV., the procession, his 
portly ^gure, and gracious aalntations to the ladies in the 
windows, and the deafening cheers of the crowd, on that 
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glorious SHiiiiner day. Tl»o ovont was a remarkable one 
in the history of Ireland, and its people accorded to their 
King a right royal velcoma 

All this time my dear mothert religious teachings to ns 
became^ it seems to mo now, more earnest and constant 
than before. From her I learnt tlic doctrines of the 
Cbuixdi and the sublime sacridee and atonement of our 
ILord; and how lovingly and carefully she taught us will, 
I am sure, never be forgotten by my brother or myself, 
and led to the feelings I have all my life experienced of 
love and humble devotion to onr glorious Church. 

In those days it was oonsidored elTcminaUi to tench 
boys to draw, or sing, or play on ony instrument; aeoom- 
plishraents, tlierefore, were denied us. I had wnch desire 
to Icam both music and drawing, but it was not dllowod. 
I was getting on with Latin and Crook, had cutcred the 
drst class, and took a goodly number of prises in French 
and mathematica 

Every boy, I suppose, has one decisive fight to record; 
mine was with a big boy, the bully of the school. Wo 
had one encounter in wbicli I was severely handled. My 
father enoonmgod me. however, not to give in, and gav© 
me private instruotion, nntil I began to “see my way into 
science.'' Bookouing on another ensy victory, my enemy 
one day called me a coward, and hit me. I rotumed the 
blow sharply. The odds were scarcely fair, as my adver¬ 
sary had on a jacket >7ith a row of motol buttons down 
the front; however, I fought on, hitting out as my fatlict 
bad taught me, aud at last my foe lay down, begging my 
fotgiveneu, which of course was accorded. Whou I got 
home it was very evident what had occurred. 

" You have bean fighting again, sir,” said tny father, 
severely. 

" Yes, sir, with J—I replied. 

•'Did you lick himt" 

“ I did, father, though he had buttons on his jackek” 
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"Braro, my boy I hew’* helf-a-crovm for yoti. Go off 
end treat your becken, and J-too, if you like." 

And eo I did. 

I do not know bow it ceme about, but at the doeo of 
that half-year I wa* told that I waa to go to Liverpool 
and enter U»e office of Mosars Yatca Brother* & Co., West 
India raewltant*. and be articled to them for seven years. 

1 did not like the prospect at aU. I aliould leave my 
darling mother and my studies, in which I was bogioituig 
to take auch pleasure. Why was I sent away t I am at 
a loss to imagine, and it is useless to speculate now, but 
so it was; and to the intense grief of my mother, I was 
taken away, young and utterly inexperiencedi and placed 
as a boarder and lodger with Mr Hassal, a clerk in some 
office in Inverpool, who had been recommended to my 
father. I was duly introduced to Messrs Yates'* office, in 
which wero several young boys—learners like myself. 
Mr Ashton Yates, the senior p^ncr, was invimahly good 
to me, and I have a giatoful memory of hie kindnes 
while I remained in the office. At first I was set to copy 
drculsis, and such easy work; tlien I wo* promoted to 
being post-office clerk—not an easy task in those days, 
as the poetago on letters sent and mooived was of consider¬ 
able amount and variety. I afterward* became one of the 
clerks for attending the discharge of cargoes, sitting in all 
weatliers in a wooden sbed with the Custom-liouee landing- 
waiter, entering, under their various marks, cotton bales, 
sugar hogsheads, and good* of all descriptious from the 
East and West Indiea It was a hard life; end day after 
day, in snow, frosty or rain, I have sot for hours together, 
shivering and benumbed with cold, being allowed e« hour 
for my dinner, in which time I bail to run two miles to 
eat it, and run back again. Sometimes a friendly captain 
would ask me to partake of his mesl; and I have fre¬ 
quently shared a landing-waher'e lunch when offered. 
Out nominal hour for closing office was six o’clock; but 
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I have oftca beoa kept till ton when tl»ero wm a press of 
work. My last offleo was “ assistant dnunw,” as it was 
called—M., the colloction of moneys dno; w>d late iii thu 
dark evenings liave I. mcie boy as I was, beou walking 
the streets of Liverpool with thousands of pounds in hills, 
notes, and gold in my pocket. 1 was getting on; hut I 
had enemies—why, I know not—who played ms many a 
scurvy trick. My petty cash was often pilfered, my desk 
being opened by other keya I was ordered on private 
ciTonds for other clerks, and when I refused to execute 
them. I was "paid off" by extra work aud malicious 
Ttieso were, however, eutinily disiirovcd. 
I hsd a steady friend in Mr Yates, and persevered in my 
work. Tlio pleasantest iwrt of my duty was arranging 
the samples of cotton according to tlioir quality; and I 
have been often colled into the " parlour “ to assist the 
partners iu their deciaiona I had a fine sonso of touch, 
and became an adept in the manipulation of samples. 

One incident I have never forgotten. 1 was xvtuming 
to the office late one evening, when, passing by the door 
of a chapel, aud hearing groans and cries, I looked in. A 
person stationed at tlje door invited nte to enter aud " save 
my souL" The placo, o large one, was in profound dark¬ 
ness ; a candle here aud there only made Uia gloom more 
impenetrable. People of both sexes were sitting in the 
pewi, and shrill piercing cries arose of " Save me!" " I’m 
going to hell!" "I'm damned!" "The devil has mol" 
■* Pm burning, burning I" "Go away, Satan I" " Joaus has 
got me!" and the like, with prayers so profane and shock¬ 
ing tliat I dare not write them down. Sometimes one got 
up, man or woman, and gave his or her experience of 
sins and crimes, horrible to hear, but which, novertbelosa 
faeoiuatod me. I know not how long I stayed, but a girl 
sat down by me at lost aud whispered, " Come and kiss 
;ne, you beautiful boy—come away." I gained the door, 
and fied rapidly ia the darkness up the street. 
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Earl/ in 1824 the wreteltcdnees I endured in the office 
reached its highest pitch, aud malicious talcs agninst me 
increased frightfully, accompanied by threata I retorted 
ly saying to those who were badgering mo, that if I were 
not let alone I would tell certain things I knew of them. 
I was of conrse defied; but I felt ill—I had a fearful 
congb, and the doctor said I was Utreatened with con* 
sumption; so I wrote the whole stoty to my father, who 
had left Ihihlia and was settled at Apsley, near Kernel 
HempstMtl in Hertfordshirei telling him that x most oome 
home for change of air at once. 

I went into the "parlour" to consult Mr Tates, who 
agreed I had better go for a while. I was not strong enough 
for woih, and my enemies in the office were very malicious. 

" And," he added," tell your father, if there is any other 
opening for yon he likes better, or that you wish yourself, 
I will give up your indenturea" 

I had enongh money of my own to pay my journey; 
and on a bitterly cold morning I mounted the roof of the 
London oosch at the Saracen's HcmI, Ikile Street, wi(h a 
thankful heart, and was in my mother's arms on the fol¬ 
lowing afternoon. How happy I need not say. 

My indeatnres were returned by Mr Yatus, after some 
correspondence with my father, and I had ended that 
phase of my life, riclior in experience and general know* 
lodge, but weak and delicate iu health. With home care 
this soon improved. 

I was not long in suspense os to ray future. My 
father boeams ao^nAinted with hfr Baxter, a Bombay 
merchant who wanted a young man to assist in the house 
at Bombay, and propoeod to me to go out at once. It 
had boon previously decided that I should go to Madeira 
for my health, so the proposal fitted admirably. We 
dined with Mr Baxter, who lived in splendid style, and 
tha terms ofibred seemed to me and to my father excep* 
tionally good. 
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I ivas to rcc«iv« a lai:go aad yearly uioreaaing salary, 
live in Mr Baxter’s family, and to bo adinttt4^ ns an 
eighth partner when I became of age. My mother's 
coiisia, Mr Newuham, was holding the high office of 
Chief Secretaiy to Government at Bombay, and would 
DO doubt look after me; and I was coiuidercd a very 
lucky boy with excellent prospects. 

My outfit was at once ordered my pataage taken in the 
Upton Castle, permiasion having obtained for me to 
reside in India, and I returned for a few short precious 
days to Apsley. I will not dwell on this period; it is 
oven yet sacred to me: but at Icngtli Uto ISUi April came, 
and I parted from my dear mother in bitter giicf, never 
to see her again. My Ihther took mo down to Greenwich 
in a wherry, with my boxes, and wo found the Upton 
Cnstlo there. We dined at tlio Falcon, and in tlio evening 
went on board. My father gave me nmch excellent advicu 
ond bid me good^-bye, both lie and I firmly believing that 
I should return in “no time," rich and proei^eruos, a 
partner in Baxter’s housa 

^hen I awoke next morning, our ship was anchored off 
Gravesend waiting for tlie captain aitd some of tlie pas* 
sengera: when tliose arrived, we put to sea. So ended 
my boyhood in England. I had completed my fifleeuth 
year the pievious September. 
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Ws knocked about fot a week in tlxe Clinuncl owing to 
ftTong adverse winds, and at last anobored off Spitbead to 
wait for a fiur breexe, and 1 wrote to my brother a long 
cheery letter detailing many a " castle in the air,” and hope 
of great things to come On the 26th April we finally pnt 
to <*** We reached Funchal, Madeira, on the 26th May. 
I had excellent introductions from my faUicris relations, 
Mr and Mrs Leacock, and I was very kindly received on 
my arrival. I saw a groat deal of tlie island, many new 
si^te and much wonderful scenery, which I find described 
in a long latter written to iny mother. We wore about 
ten days at Madeira taking in wine for India, I was on 
eltore all the time, and I believe some of tlio possongcis 
were surprised to find - the boy for Baxter's" at dit^r- 
pnrties and the chief houses of tlie island. Certainly, 
several who had not before noticed me now bi^an to do 
so. The captain and chief officer taught mo the nso of the 
sextant and to make observations, and I was soon able to 
be of use. Some one lent mo Gilchrist’s Hindostnnee 
Grammnr, and taught me to prouounee the words, so I 
was able to make some progress. 

Xbe Upton Castle was frigate-built, and oarried eighteen 
guns, and it was necessary to keep a good look-out against 
pirate cmisera about the latitude of the Azores. We were 
all told off to goartsis, and I was constitoted captain of 
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tho 0 U£fcn>top, my fftvoarito resort for vtniliiig, and wlitcli 
now was ganisonetl by six stout boys besides myself. Ono 
night 1 was keeping tho hist wikt^ with Mr Duggan t)io 
second oflioor, when just ns tho lights went being put out 
I raised the glass, and saw a largo felaocn closo to lu on 
the windward quarter. I raised an alarm, and altliough 
we bailed her several times, no answer was given. I Uiiuk 
I beat now hfr Duggan’s order to me to ** iii'o,*' and see the 
long dark ship, wi^ all its moving dusky forms, plunging 
past us. I fired two muskets in rapid succession; but tlie 
stranger did not turn, aud wc sent a imrting sliot after her. 
Our ship was in a state of wild excituinent, and groiqu of 
passengers, ladies aod gentlcmcu iu over}' variety of cos* 
tume, were gatlienMl on deck. We had no further alarms 
after this. Wo wore bocnlmoil on tlie liue fur nearly tliiee 
weeks, dull and iittuffemOly liot. We welcomed Keptuno 
Olid hfrs Nei>tune on boaid in the approved old fashion, 
aud I was sorA{>od with a hoop aud woll ducked, but was 
spared the tarring. 

We bad one terrible gale off tho Cape, but got off witli- 
out much damage. I hod a narrow escajm of uiy life, onu 
day; I was upon Uto doIphin*strikor oud had struck two, 
and hit a third, and the “quiver” held; but instead of 
disengaging the line from my arm, it bccoine twisted 
round my wrist, and hod I not boon lashed to the dolphin- 
striker I must have been inevitably dragged into tbe sea 
Tlie wounded fish tamed iu a lost struggle, aud 1 got tbe 
line free. My arm was very poinfrU for some time, and I 
made no further attempts to strike dolphiux 

As we neared Bombay one of the passcngeis took me 
aside, and asked me concerning my post life and future 
proapects very kindly. I told him all, and the arrange¬ 
ments which had been made for me in Baxter’s bouse, and 
that I believed it to be a great mercantile firm. On 
point I WAS now undeoeiveci, os my friend said Hr Bax¬ 
ter’s was simply a large shop; that they bad been in a fair 
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w «7 of basiaett, bat t]i»t Ur Baxter's extravagance in 
London had been inch tliat it was possible the firm xnigiit 
no longer even e^dst. However, ho added, yoa have mode 
many fiieuds among os; we ate oU interested in you, and 
will help yoa if wo can. I told him of my loUera to Mr 
Hownham and others, and Ira said it was im|>oeiiblo to 
have a better or more influential friend. ” 1 tliink,” he 
said. ** you will not be loug at Boxter'e, and wo altall soon 
see you take your proper place in society.” Among the 
ladies, especially, 1 bad excited an interest by rcecning 
one of them, a lovely girl, from a watery grave. She had 
incautiously opened ber port.bole during a stonu. keeping 
the cabin*door shut. A great green sea poured iu, floo^ng 
the whole place. I fortunately heard the rush of water, 
and forcing open the door of her cabin, found her lying 
(see downwards iu the water, which was pouring over tbo 
steerage deck. 1 carried her to the cabin of auoUier lady 
and put her in, and next day was very sweetly thanked 
for my services. 

All things considered, my voyage had been a very plena* 
ant one. We anchored in Bombay harbour on tin night 
of the let of September 1834, having boon four mouths 
and a half at sea, and the whole of thiri glorious panorama 
opened on my sight as X rose early in the moruing to have 
"a look at InduL” 

1 find a long letter written to my mother, dated Sep* 
tember 3, part of which I am tempted to insert as my first 
unpreaaions of Bombay 


•• BoxsaT, 8t}4cmier S, IBM. 

" My nxAMST Morns,—After a long but fine pasesgo 
of four months and some days, I have arrived at the house 
of Mr Osborne, with whom I have every expectation of 
being extremely oomfortahle; bnt having been only here 
\day, I can hardly judge how I shall like the buameas 
that 1 am about to embark in, iu the town of Bombay. 
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* I liAve strived at a vny good time of the yoaf. as Uio 
weather, with the exception of next month, which is a liofc 
one, will get cooler and cooler every day. Even now tlto 
evenings and roomings, which is the only time yon can 
stir oat» except in a palankeen, are delightfully cool and 
pleasant 

" But one of the greatest annoyances here are the mos¬ 
quitoes, which bite terribly; but os yet I have escaped 
their torments. 

"At about half-past ten on the morning of the Istv land 
was descried from the mast-head, which proved to be the 
high laud outside Bombay harbour. 

” Z was employed below, packing up all roy goods and 
chattels, eo tl^ I did not come on duck till abont three 
in the afternoon, when by Uiot time we were close to it 
It is fine high laud, and is covered with grecu in many 
places—a welcome siglit for ns who luul Ixku so long at 
sea. We passed, also, two very pretty small islands, culled 
Hennery and Kconcry, nil covered witli trees to thu 
water’s edge ; but as it was by this time six o'clock, wo 
could not see Uie beautiful verdure of tho treos; and os 
we entered tlie harbonr by night we niissod a very fine 
sight, as tlie entraueo to the liarbour is reckoned one of 
the finest in tho world. At half-post twelve vo cast 
anchor in Bombay roads, about Uttoe miles from the town, 
intending to drop down early in the morning. Accord- 
iugly, when the pibt came on board about four o’clock, 
we weighed, and dropped down opposite the town, where 
we oast anchor for abont a milo from the shore. As 
soon ss wo bad come to an anchor, we ware sartoonded by 
boats filled with black follows, naked excepting a piece of 
ootton-stoff tied round tlieir waist, offering fimit, eggs, 
milk, &C., of which you may be snre we all ate very, 
heartily by way of a treat About twelve o’clock I hired 
a boat and went ashore, taking with me all tho 
clothes I bad, which had -dwindled to about half-a-dozen 
B 
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dean ehiite. u many stockings, and one pair of trousers 
—rather a slender stock I The moment I got ashore, I 
liired a palankeen and vrent to Baxter Bros., where 1 was 
received by Mr Osborne, the manager, who did not know 
of my appointment, bnt was very kind. He ofTeretl roe 
his pohutkeen to go about in, and recommended roe to 
deliver my letters; and I set ont for Mr Newnham's, who 
was very Idod, offered me his advice whenever I stood in 
ne ed , and told me if he eonld do me any service, he would 
with the greatest pleasure. I then wont to Mr Wode- 
boose,who asked me if I was entirely engaged to Baxter's; 
and when I told him I believed I was, I thought ho looked 
disappointed. 

" . . . Nothing goes down here hat the ' Company,* 
and it is indeed an excellent sendee. There ate the 
writers, for instance; as soon as they arrive in India, they 
have their three hnndrod rupees a>month, and nothing to 
do bnt to leam the Hlndostonee and Persian languages, 
and ride about in palankeens, witli a sooie of black fel¬ 
lows at their heels. In this country tliere ora lots of 
servants, and th^ are tlie lasiest lot of rascals under the 
son. One fellow will not do two things. If yon have a 
frilow to brash year shoes, he will not go on an errand. 
One of our pessongeis hired eighteen sorvnuts the moment 
he landed! Bnt their wagee are very cheap. You gat 
these fellows for 2, 3, 4, and 6 mpees a-month, and have 
not to cloths them or anything ... A sliirt liere 
lasts only a day—sometimes not even that Fortnnately 
wuhing is very cheep, only three rupees a-montli, and 
yon may dirty as many things as yon like. I think the 
climate will agree with me; I do not find the heat op¬ 
pressive. . . . lest night I had a walk on the esplan¬ 
ade, which was crowded with vehicles, carriages, gigs, and 
buggies, of all sorts, shapes, and sixes. Bombay is a fort; 
but the fortifications are not in good order. It is a pleas¬ 
ant walk round the top of the ramparts. I have not seen 
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any of the passengers since I came ashore. I suppoeo Uicy 
will all be too proud to epeak to me now; hot, forlinintcly, 
there was not one I cared twopence for, except young 
Shepbeard; that's a comfort . . . TIic language is 
not difficult to get a knowledge of; but to be a good 
grammatical scholar is diflicultf ns it is not a written Ion* 
gnage. But Gilchrist, of Xondon. has invented a way of 
writing it in English letters. Tlie nativee transact their 
business in Persian, which is a written language. Tliis is 
a festival day, and the natives walk in a sort of processioD, 
with a kind of drnm, making a terrible noise. They dress 
up in the inoet ridiculous manner, carry torobes in tlM>ir 
hands, and go on witli all sorts of antics. ... I havo 
written yon a long letter, and told you all I oould tliink of. 
1 shall be in daily expectation of bcariug from you, and 
can assure you there is notliing so disappointing as a ship 
from England without a letter from yourself—I am your 
affectionate son, hf. x. 

”f‘S .—Pray give my love to all friciwls at homo and 
in London, where, I daresay, they have not forgotten nio. 
Also to all dear friends in Dnbbn. When yon sec tlic 
boys, kiss them for me, and toll them tlio black fellows are 
such queer'jummies,’ with laige bracelets on tlioir arms 
and thighs made of silver, and rings tiirough their noses, 
and strings of be^ round their necks, and almost naked. 

"Kiss dear Johnny for mo a hundred times. I daresay 
he still remembers me; and give my love to Bella. 

" We are going to have a new Governor, as Mr Elphin- 
stone is going to Madras, and a Mr Lushington of tho 
Treasury is ooining out to succeed him. The present 
Governor is very much liked, and tlie inhabitants will be 
sorry to part with him. 

" Mr Osborne lives in a very pleasant part of the town, 
fronting the esplanade, close to the fort-walls. We can 
see the sea—in foot, it is close by—so that we have the 
sea-breeze all day long, without which it would be misers 
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aWy bot The houae* are all boilt very largo—large rooms, 
See.-, aud the ataircasee are wide aud airy. 

"Aud DOW, deaieet mother, I zuuat close tliis letter, 
vishiug you health aud Ita^inees; aud tliat God may 
send Uis bleaaiug upoit you and my dear fothur is Gie 
ooostant prayer of your affectionate eon.” 

I hod a comfortable room at Mr Oaborao's, and lived 
with him and his wifa He was in mnclt perplexity about 
ue. as ho ouutinued to receive no instructioiui, and the 
affaiie of the house grew worse and worse. I could be 
given no salary, and as to the eighth sbato which I was to 
receive after fivo years, Mr Osborne coosideTcd it purely 
iiuagioary, and his hope seemed to bo that Mr Kewnham 
or Mr Wodehouso woulil provide for me aud relieve hiui 
of the responsibility. I did not write home any complaints 
or uisgivings, but set to work to give wbst I could in ro* 
. turn for the food, slielter, aud iudeed clothing, that Mr 
Osborne kindly supplied rue with. 1 could do but little 
in the office, or help in accounts I did uot undurstaud at 
first. 1 could, however, make out bills lor goods supplied 
—wine, beer, and groccrios; could draft copies of out* 
standing accounts, aud letters for hfr Osborao to sign. I 
bad to sell in the ahop both to ladies and geulleiuon. I 
even one day sold some articles to the young lady I bad 
rescued ou board, aud aha prosantod me to her father, 
Colonel —, with a pretQ' little speech, telling liiui the 
story; and tlie old genUeman shook me warmly by the 
Laud and thanked me. 

I oflou breakfasted with ifr Newuham, but Mr Wodr^ 
liouse seemed almost more anxioas on oiy account, aud 
often looked into the shop. So I plodded on, Mr Osborne 
looking anxiously for letters about me that never came, 
and vexing himself by vain regrets. 

My time of deliverance was not far distant Mr Newn- 
liam one moming sent his palankeen for me, with a note 
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saying bo bad sometbing to toll me, and be showed mo a 
letter from Sir Charles Metcalf, titon Resident at Hydera¬ 
bad, statiug tIuU he had procured me a commission in bis 
Highness tlie Nizam's army, and tbo sooner I went np to 
Aamogabnd the better. I was of oonnse astonished at 
this, but witbont any hesitation I accepted it at^once, 
feeling very sore I b^ found a better opening than be¬ 
fore. Only, bow to get free of Baxter's? Mr Nownliam 
wrote to Mr Osborne asking that my indentures might be 
imncelled. Of oontse Mr Osboruo was surprised, hut very 
kindly said he would not stand in my way; that I was a 
foitnnate fellow to have such a friend and got such on a^)- 
pointDient, and next day gave mo bock my indentures. 

I find in a lottor from Mr Nownham to nty ntoUtcr that 
** ho is happy to tell her, her son will now c^iiit tlio sliep 
and moTO in his propor sphoto. The Nizam's scrvioc.” be 
oontinnes, "holds out the most flattering i)rospeote; and 
if be qualifies himself in jwints of duty and in acquaint- 
aoco with the native languages, the road to high and 
lucrative employment will open to liiiu. He will 
remove to my house, where he will remain till he is ready 
to proceed to Aurangabad, where his military service will 
commenco. I shall be very happy if this change in his 
oircumstances should prove agre^Ie to you and hfr 
Taylor. He is a fine intelligent lad, and I saw liim, witii 
regrot^ articled to a house which is not in as flourishing a 
state as yon were led to believe.—Tours very faithfrilly, 

"W1I.MAM NrWXHAM.’* 

I removed to a small bungalow within Mr Newnham's 
"compound.’* and a Porsee servant was appointed to 
attend me, who spoke good English; but I hsd not been 
idl^ and could make myself understood pretty well, my 
ear guiding mo to a good pronunciation. Arrangements 
for my military outfit proceeded. I needed of course 
uniform, tents, clothes, Sk., and my generous friend. Mr 
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Kewnliam, gave mo a splendid cliestant Arab, w}]icl\ bed 
belonged to bia late vifa How pleased he was that I 
was oat of "that shop"—that I was no longer ** Baxter's 
boy ” I indeed I am sure ho felt his own dignity insulted 
as long 08 I was them "Now," he said, "yon are 
Lientenant Meadows Baylor of his Highness the Nisam’s 
servioe, and wo all drinlc your health, and wish you 
succesa” 

One otIle^ temptation assailed me. Mr Shotton, the 
head of the great mercantile firm of that name, pressod me 
to throw asiile military service and join his Honsa Tho 
prospects were very tempting, and Mr Nownham was 
greatly troubled as to what was best for me to do. 
Finally it was arranged that Mr Nearnham and Hr 
Wodohouse should decide; and their fiat went forth that 
I was to be a soldier. Ihey were right; the great House 
perished too, and I should ^ve been again on the world. 

So when my kit was ready I left Bombay. Mr Nowu* 
ham had genoiously advent every rupee of my outfit, 
aud I was to repay him as I could; and on tlie Ifitli 
November 18241 started for Auruugabad. 
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What vm I to aee in tlie new strange world row open* 
ing before meT Wbat was I to do and to beT Mybeait 
was full of hope, and iny ambitions ran liigli that tuomittg 
' as I parted from m/ kind biend Hr Nownharo, whose last 
words mug in my care—"As soon as you have piovcd 
that you con be usefol, you will be made useful,’' ho 
aaid; "be diligent and be steady, and I have no fear for 
you. Now go." My tilings had been sent on in advance, 
and what li^e I bad with mo wos already in the boat at 
the Apollo Bunder, in charge of Dorabjee, my Paraoe ser¬ 
vant. We pushed off as 1 entered the boat, and dashed 
away over ^e dear water. The harbour was gay with 
shipping, and the giant Olults in tlic badcgiuund were 
wreathed with fleecy white clouds about t1i& summita 
I was in wild spirit^ and could scarcely restrain myself, 
it was so glorious and so beautiful 
I found my horse and pony, tents and baggage, at Pan- 
well, where I landed, and in the evening went on to 
Chowka There 1 had the first sight of a eplendid Indian 
encampment; the Resident at Nagpore, Sir Biehard Jen¬ 
kins, being on his way to Bombay. The scene was very 
strange to mo. The stately white tents, the camels d^ 
positing their burthens, the huge elephants, the native 
gentlemen arriving in palankeens, surrounded by their 
numberless attendants, the camp besaar, with its booUis 
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iind BtalU, Uie v&riety of dresses, colours, And equipments 
-HiU formed A scene of Eastern splendour suolk os I could 
never have imogined. 

As I WAS strolling idly along, I was accosted by an 
ofllcor, and wo full into fHcndly cluit; ami when he knew 
where I was going, ami who I was, ho invited me to 
breakfast, aosnriag me that any friend of Mr Kownham’s 
would bo welcome to Sir Itiehanl 

I was kindly tocelvod by the Eosideni, and agaiu in* 
vitod to diuiwr in the evening, and I fdt no small grati- 
fication at such kind notice being bestowed on mo. 

Kext morning I reached the foot of tlio GluUs, and 
proceeded by the military road. How grand it was I 
Deep glens and lavices, bounded by tremendous preci¬ 
pices ; trees and flowers all new to me; and fresh invigoN 
sting air. so odd and bracing, and so like, I thought, to 
dear old En^and! 

On the 24tb November I arrived at Poona, and was 
hospitably entertained by tho ofticers of H.M. 67tli Regi¬ 
ment at their meas. I was shown all tho sights daring our 
evening rides, and the temple where tho "Pcshwnli " sat 
in state to soe the English annihilated by his army, 
which, instead, was defeated at Kirkee, in 1817,—^ncl 
many other scenes of interest; but I knew little then of 
Dokhan liislory. 

Wo reached Ahmednugger on the 29tb, and were hospi¬ 
tably entertained by Mr Seton, Assistant Commissioner. 
I spent a most interesting day there, and finally arrived 
at Aurangabad on the $th Doo^her. 

Tho last marches had been Uirongh dnU dreary country, 
endless stony plains, with scarcely a tree to bresde the 
moDOtony. But as I approached Aurangabad, I saw the 
beeutifal dome and minarets of the tomb of Aurungzeeb’s 
daughter glistening in the sun, and troops at drill in the 
patadaground. My teat was pitched near the mees- 
house; but Dr Young came forward to moet me, and 
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hospitably insisted that I should be bis guest till I lind 
a house of my own. I reported myself to the officer in 
command after breakfast, vas put in orders, and directed 
to attend drill 

A few days later, it was arranged that I should live with 
Lieutenant John Stirling, who had recently joined the Cth 
Begimcnt ftom the Bombay army, and who had a lionso 
much too large for him. He was a noble fellow, both in 
person and disposition, and his untimely doath ended, too 
soon, a friend^p to which I look bock as ouo of my 
greatest pleasures. 

I was not long in learning my drill, and wns put in 
charge of the two centre companies, was sliown how to 
keep the books and pay aooounts, whicli soon boeanio very 
easy to me. Tlie adjntont took great pains with me; and 
I engaged a Moonshoc or native teacher, and began Ilindo* 
stance in earnest. 

I witnessed a curious spectacle at Aurungaliad, in tlio 
shape of a mimclo-play, which was aunualty performed 
under the auspices of one Mtyor Proeman, who commauded 
the invalid battalion at Anraugabad. During Uie early 
Moasnlman period, tlie kings of Beejapoor hod icceived 
and endowed many Portuguese Cliristian missions, and 
one had been located at Aurangabad, whore delicious 
oranges and purple nod white grapes still attest the fact 
of its former presence. A miracle-play of Uic life of our 
Lord was performed there by them, beginning with the 
scene of His birth, and ending with the Crueiftxton. Al¬ 
though, no doubt, it could not bear comparisou with that 
of Ammergau, yet it was very curious and strange. Por¬ 
tuguese monks chanted the story in their own tongue, 
interspersed with bad Hindostanee, but the effect was 
very impressive; and the last scene, a real man banging 
to the cross, was the signal for wailing and groaning trom 
the spootators, who looked on with awe and wonder. 

The ceremony may have died out with its patron and 
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supporter, >Iejor Froeruftn, but when I suw it the spectacle 
was complete, This Major Frecnina was a strange char¬ 
acter. W]>en bis wife was very ill, a religious friend 
olTerod to read aud pray beside her, but bo declined, say* 
ing, in his broken Euglisb, “ bty doan (t-iends, I do nut 
want youa got Catholic priests, tliey prays for uiy 
wife; Btabmins makesfur my wife; Qosnins sits in 
ds water for my wife; Mussulmans faksers makes prayers 
for my wifo; I prays myself for my wife. Littlo of alls 
is best, dear frioud. Now you goes away, if you pleoso," 

I must apologise for tlie above digression, aud continue 
my story. 

We were often out sbootiog and coursing, and ono day 
heard of a noblo boar at a village eome twelve miles ott. 
We determined to slay him without delay; sind sure 
eoough I soon saw the great grey brute emerge from 
behind a bush, and Stirling and I dashed aitoi' Idm. My 
Imtse, however, struck his ohest sgaiiut Uto opposite bank 
in attempting to clear a siuall water-course, aud both ho 
and 1 were a good deal bruisod. But I followed Stirting 
as soon ns I could, and met him on foot ooverod with 
blood- ” The beast has upset me and my horao,” lio said; 
" go and kill him." I rode on some little way, and en¬ 
countered the hog with Stirling’s spear sticking tlirough 
him behind the ear. My own spear hod been broketi in 
my fall, and was oaeless, and I sent for onotlier. Mean¬ 
time Uie bruto took to a sugor-oane field, and could not 
be dislodged, cliargiug all who ventured near him; and at 
last, whtti one poor fellow hod been badly wotmdod, I 
tbought it better to send for my guu, and I fired exactly 
between tlie two fierce tod eyes that I saw glaring at me 
s few yards off, and the huge beast rolled over dead. 
What a reception I had I I shall never forget it Stir¬ 
ling abused me soundly for siKtiling the fame of the affair 
by sbootiug the hog, and it was quite in vain that t pro- 
* InewUUoet. 
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tMted Uiat BO amount of " bukslieeah “ would indnoo the 
beaten to go near the eogar<cana. At lost be was poci« 
fied, and wo set off home again. My &ieiid'a wound was 
a ^ one, and wo lied it properly dressed. The boar 
arrived soon afterwards,slung ou two poles, and the wholo 
station, ladiee and all, oamo out to see it. I killed many 
a bog afterwards, but never one so large. 

These were joUy days—plenty of bunting and coursing, 
and association with many bright, noble beerte now gone 
to their last long boma Erskine, Harris, Seton, Jamee 
Outram, and others whom I proudly called my friends, 
were among that goodly-epinUxl company. Who of them 
are left now T 

This is no place to detail hunting exploits or tales of 
hard ruling; but I am suro my aasooiation with tliose bold, 
true spoi-tsincu gave a ninnlior, banlior tone to my mind, 
and was of great service to me. 

I suppose I acquitted myself well ns a soldier, for I was 
clioeen for detachment duty in the rainy season of 1825, 
and ordered to Keiihur. with 200 men, to support s detaoli- 
ment of the Company’s 23d Ecgiment> tlien acting against 
the Bhecls, who wore in rebellion. I do not rainember 
tliat we caught any of the rebels, although we followed 
them into their fastnesses; but instead, I caught very 
severe jungle fever, whicli nearly put on end to me. I 
partially recovorod, but had u relapse ou my return to 
Aurungnbad, and barely escaped witlr my life. 1 was 
allowed four mouths’ leave, and my kind friend Mr Newu- 
hem wished nre to oome to him. I was put into s palan¬ 
keen, but was so ill at Abmednugger that I was given 
over. At Poouu I was again despairod of; but I reached 
Bombay at length, and the pure sea air and Mr Newn- 
ham’s kind nursing soon restored me, and I n^ained my 
strength rapidly. My fi n a n cia l affairs were by no means 
satisfactory. No pay had been given by the Niaim's 
Qoverament for the last six months, and there woe no 
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suci) thing M getting it I had heou obliged to borrow 
very oonsidombly; and it was a weary business perpetu¬ 
ally bonoMTiug at from 24 to 35 per cent when my pay 
would have covornd all expenses hnd I boon able to get 
it I explained all this to hir Nowuham, and also the 
ruinonn current Ciiat the Kast India Company wore bent 
u|Kin doing away with the Nixam's rorce altogutlior. Ho 
had heard the same, but bid mo not dositnir. Ho thought 
things ^'rould improve, and tlioro was always " Siiotton’s 
Ilouac/’ then flourishing, to fall back upon. 

I renuinod with ilr Nownliam for tliroo months, and 
then returned well and strong to Aunmgabod. I found 
letters from home awaiting me. I do not think my father 
liked my change of profoseion much. Ho thought wo had 
decided hastily; and there was also a very curioiis letter 
from my giundrather, who had a reuuirkable disliko to a 
military career. ** lie could only protest,'* ho wrote, " that 
it was Against tlio laws of Qod that men should deliber¬ 
ately slay tluir fellow-mon; and what would my feel¬ 
ings be if I had to kill a man (thougli he might bo a 
block one) witli my owu hand 1" and much more to tlie 
same cOboL Ify dear moUier, however, oiieouragod me to 
persevere diligently in the career I liad adopted, and her 
counsels hod most weight with me, nud her words went 
stiuight to my heart 

M^or Sayer had sucoooded to tlto command of tbo 
Aurungabod Division, and proved a very valuable fHend 
to me. He assisted mo iu my Persiaa aud Hindostaneo 
studies, and told me to bring him my translatioos occa¬ 
sionally to look over. Wlmt could be kinder 1 I was a 
stranger to him, and had no introduotioa; but ha inter¬ 
ested himself about me, and eneouragod mo to work on. 
With his help I soon made considerable progrose. There 
were no formal examinations in tliose days; but as a test 
of efficiency, I was directed to superintend r^imental 
oourts-martial, and record the evidence in English, and 
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the fiodiog of tlie court lu tiiese I took my turn with 
lienteuaot Johu<toQ, the adjirtaut^ and as a ronu'd the 
command of the Light Company was beelowod upon me 
for " good cooduct" 

With the exception of one mouth’s leave, which I spent 
out tiger-sbooting with a friend, I was veiy hosy at home. 
I enjoyed xny niontlr's 8ix>rt very much. Wo slow aovcral 
tigers, and an occasional hog-hunt was itot wanting. Small 
game, too, abounded—parCridgee and quail, pea-fowl and 
liares—and our bogs were often Irnivy. One nocompUsli- 
ment I b^an to praotise at this time, hly frioiKl was au 
artist, and took beantifid sketches firout nature. Uo en¬ 
couraged me to try nleo, and fri>m tliis period dates one of 
the greatest pleasures of luy lifa IIo taught mo ns far ns 
he oould. I bavo tlie original okotchvs of Utat time—very 
minute, and highly finisliud witli a tinu {>en—tlw huildiiigs 
rather ou tho inoUne, and tlie atylc stiff and formal; hut 
everytbiug has a bcgiuuiiig Wliou uiy leave exjurud I 
retuniod to Aurungabod, and Insgaii n course of i«itdi))g 
with Colonel Sayer, which was of great uso to ma Hotter 
times come—uiy pay \vas more regular, and tho debt to 
Mr >fownham U'os aluioet paid off. 1 was very comfort¬ 
able—had a good house and pleasant garden, pleuty of 
friends, and a hopeful spiriL 

About the middle of tlio year I was appointed inter¬ 
preter to A gojiorol court-martial ou a native officer of 
artillery—the highest linguistic test tliet oould be applied 
to me in those daya I Imd some misgivings as to tlie 
result, hut I ultimately perforniod my so much to the 
satisfaction of the officer who hod conducted tbo trial, 
that be wrote a special letter on the subject cominoodiug 
my usefulness to liim in “ this protracted and difficult iu- 
vestigatiou.'^ '*Now you are fit for any staff duty,” said 
the oolonel, " and I hope you won’t be long witlmut it > 
a wish I devoutly eohoed. 

My light Company was a fine one—mostly picked men 
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from Oadli and Bohor, handsome and athletic. 1 worked 
hard, and my men seconded me well, and tho result was 
to me very satisfactory. We wore roviowod, and I re¬ 
ceived the following flattering compliment from tho ofRcer 
in command: " I beg.” ho said to our colonel, '* you will 
convoy to the officer in oliai^ of your Light Company 
my very best thauks. and tell him his performance this 
morning has beon of the highest credit to liim. I have 
uotiooil, witli particular satiafaction, his unwearied exer¬ 
tions daring tlio whole of Uie morning ; and Uio appenr- 
auoo of tlio men under his command, and their steady 
conduct, bear tesUmouy to his seal as an offleer.” Tint to 
ms I and before every one too I Need I say how full my 
heart was? 

About this time Mr Martin, now Itesideut at Hyder¬ 
abad, who aleo, «b oJBoto, commanded tho whole army, 
issued an order ," that ha was about to start on a tour of 
inspection, and with a view to rewarding merit wherever 
it should bo found, ho should advnnee such officers as 
wore specially brought to' his notice, and as a proof thereof, 
had selected Lieutenant Hampton from U>e whole army to 
the honorary poet of commander of his escort,” &c. Kow 
Hampton was only a looal ofBoor like mysolf, and I, like 
many others, Itegan to speculato on tho possibilities of 
good Cliiugs in store 

Meanwhile I was very busy. Colonel Sayer hod wished 
me to acquire some knowledge of military surveying and 
fortiiicatiou, and I had made e survey of the cantonment 
with only a compass, a chain and croes-etafT, and a per¬ 
ambulator. 1 should have done my work better with a 
sextant; but there was not one to be had. However, as 
it was, I received thanks for my report wbeu it reached 
the Hceldency at Hyderabad, and I was much gratiflod. 

. At last the Resident arrived with a brilliant staff; the 
atation was very gay, and I was preeented with all the 
other ofBcera Hampton had been promoted, and there- 
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foT« the commaod of the escort was vacant The Hcei- 
dent's camp was to move on next momiog. After dinner 
Colonel Snyer took mo up to Mr Martin, saying. "Allow 
mo, sir, specially to introdnoe my young friend here, of 
whom I have already oocasion to report favourably, 
officially; I beg you to keep him in mind." " Will you 
take the command of my escort by way of a beginning t" 
said the Keeident " I ^ell be happy to have you on my 
personal staff if you are saffidently acquainted with the 
native language.” This the good colonel answered for, 
and I was told to prepare without further delay. I don't 
know how I got away: I only remember trying to keep 
down a big lump tliat roso in my throat, and tlio colonel 
aaying to me. "Now you’ve got a stort^you will never 
disappoint me, 1 know.” 

All tho ladiee and goutloroeu of the station wore pree- 
ent, and crowded round me with oongratulaUcns; oito of 
my friends came book with me to my house; my things 
were packed; we sent to tlio city for camels for my tents 
and baggage, which were despntcliod ns quickly os pee 
sible The night passed—I ilo not think 1 slept—and by 
dawn I was in my saddle, and joined the offloors of the 
Heddent’s staff as they were startiDg on Uieir morning 
stage. It was a sudden cliange in my life: wliat might 
be the next} 

The Resident expressed himself much pleased when 1 
presented myself at breakfast when tho camp halted at 
a short stage fh>m Auruugabad. We had killed two foxes 
by the way, my dogs liaving been posted beforehand. 
” So you can ride," said one of my new companions. I 
was Umu 9 stone 8 lb., and well mounted, es I had my 
chestnut, and a splendid bay hnnter which Stirling had 
given to me. Yes; 1 could ride 

After breakfast hir Martin sent for me, and asked me 
about ray family and what I oonid da He then set me 
to converse with his Moonshee, which I found very easy. 
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I hgtd learned to speak Iliiidostanee like a gonUoman; 
and kcie let mo ixnpross upon all beginners tlio gi'oat ad- 
voutoge it is to loom to speak in a gcutlemanly fasbion. 
It nuiy bo a littio nioro diMcult to ooqaire tlio idioms; 
‘bat it is well wortli while. There are modes of odilress 
suitable to all ranks and olossos. and often our people un- 
inteutioiuiUy insult a nativo gciitloinan by speaking to 
him os they would to tboir servants, tlirough ignorance of 
the proper form of addresa 

1 was also examined in Fenian, and Mr Mortiu com* 
plimeutod mo on niy diligenoe. The maicb was doUgbt- 
ful, and the sport plentiful; small gome abounded, mid 
wo hod on oocosionol sUdk after auUlope^soniutinies. too, 
a tiger wu reported. The Resident always gave mo some 
work to do, and the days flow by very pleasantly. Wo 
lialted at Moiuinabad, a largo cavalry station, wbere tliero 
were brilliant reviews, and of native offleers, and 
inucli feasting. My dear friend Stirling bad been pro¬ 
moted to tlie civil department, and was Sui>orintoudcnt of 
a large district to the south; but the day o^r we reached 
Mominabad, the Resident received nu exprvas stoting tlint 
Stirling bod boon killed in a fight wiUi souiu Arabe who 
bod gained possession of the town of Duiidooty; that 
ilojor SuUierland was about to march tlicro witli bis 
wh^o force, and if the Resident liad any iustruotions to 
give^ tlioy were to bo sent to meet him at Owsa I was 
inexpressibly shocked at this sad ooonnenee: not only 
liad Stirling been very door to mo as a friend, but he was 
in all respects a jtrtfix cKevalier, whom it hod lieen my 
wish to iiuitata On consulting the map 1 found Owsa 
was not more than thirty-five miles distant, and tbat I 
could ride on tliere and join the force I went to Mr 
Martin and entreated penuissiou to go; and I prevailed. 
Before leaving bim, he said very l^indly, “ I find you quite 
qualified for civil einpl<^. and shall therefore nominate 
you to succeed your friend; but tlie appointment must be 
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ooafirmed by tbe Sapretoe Government, so yoa bad hotter 
come to me at Hyderabad etriigbt from Snndooty.'* 

I woe foiriy ostonuhed. Ibe department into whie3t I 
woe to be transferred was the height of my ambition; the 
pay was 1500 rupees a-month 1 How I thanked hir Mar* 
tin, or bow I got away, I know not; and between my 
sorrow for my friend and my own unexpected stroke of 
fortune, zny head was in a whirl I left the camp that 
afternoon with two troopers as escort, but the road was 
unfamiliar, and ws were often misled, and it was not till 
early ^morning that we reached the cavalry camp as the 
bogles were sounding to boot and saddle.” We were 
just in time to join the forces and ride on with them 
another twenty ectt, or forty milea Of course hlajor 
Sutherland was surprised to see ms, but the letters I hod 
with me explained everything; and after a cvip of coffee 
we rode on. We had a good rest at tlie end of the stage, 
and then proceeded to Gulbnrgah, auotlier twenty miles, 
whence, after resting, we were to go on to Dundooty, 
eighteen miles further. It hod been arranged tliat the 
Arabe in possession of the fort wen to be at once sum¬ 
moned to lay down tbdr arms and submit unconditionally; 
if they refused, the place was to be stormed at daylight 
next morning. To me was allotted one division- of the 
stonners with their native officers, and all preliniinaties 
were arranged. Z think few of the Arabs would have 
been left bad the attack been made, as Sliding was very 
popular and all were anxious to avenge his death; but as 
we approached the town we beard the beat of the Arab 
<4 drum and saw tbs enemy moving off witli their colours 
flying, by the Hyderabad rood. The Commissioner bad 
given permiesiem to the Arabs to depart in peace, and 
thus they escaped our Tengeance. 

I had not felt tired, and even came in first in a race 
piopoeed by one of the officers. As I slid ftrom my horse, 
however. I felt very stiff, and sitting on the ground, found 
0 
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I h*d no powAT to ns^ Th« aurgoon declared my oon- 
dition to bo caiiaed by temporary paralysis of the spine 
conset^aent on my long ride of 113 miles, and I did not 
recover at all till Uio oilomoon of tlio noxt day, when a 
jminfal tingling sensation sot in in my legs and back, and 
I soon was able to sit up. It was very cloar if we had 
had anytliing to do, I slionld have been unable to join 
in it 

After-investigation proved that tny poor IViend Stirling 
had met bis dcatli by his own raslmcse, in prooeeding alone 
to force the gate of the town with only twelve men against 
more than a hundred Aiabe. As soon as the gate was 
opened, he fell dead, riddled by fonr bolls which pierced 
his oheet In a few days the inqniry ended, and there 
being noUiing to detain me, I was to proceed to Hyder¬ 
abad. The evening before, Mi^or Sutherlend came to roe 
as I was sitting on tlte grass near poor Stirling’s grave, 
and said, *' I know you have been appointed by the Reai- 
dant to sucoood Stirlbg, and tliat you are only awaiting 
the confirmation of your appointment by the Supremo 
Government Now this is very creditable to yon; but I 
have oonaidered the matter very deeply, and I do not 
think it likely Uiat your appointment will ho confirmed. 
Mr Martin’s patronage in tho civil department will bo 
curtailed considerably; and what T propose to you is this 
—do not go to Hyderabad. 1 wont an adjuhmt here for 
one of the regimenta. I will appoint you, pending your 
final transfer to tho cavslry. You rido well, our men like 
you, and the pay is very good.” 

It was a tempting proposal. My first wish had been to 
join the cavalry; and yet, when the offer waa made,could 
I give up the chance of the coveted civil employ and the 
splendid opening it afforded me t Nor oonid I find out 
that my kind friend was sure of his nomination being con¬ 
firmed either. How, too, could I disappoint tho Bosident 1 
or how eneounter the heavy expenses of a rich cavalry 
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nnifom with equipment and chargers 1 All tliis flashed 
through my mind in a moment, and I was not long in 
making my decision. I could only thank Mj^or Sutber* 
land, and say that" if I did not succeed in obtaining tlie 
civil appointment, 1 would request Mr Martin to put mo 
into the cavalry.” 

” It vrill be too late then, Taylor,” he said, smiling; " the 
Military Secretary will All up the appointment at once, 
and I wanted you.” 

“ I cannot give up,” I replied, ”wbat may be already 
settled for aught I know.” 

” Bo it eo,” he answered, " I con say no more.” Then 
he, his brother, and I discussed the matter in all its bear¬ 
ings, and they thought I was right in adhering to my 
resolve. 

So next morning 1 started; but at a place called Piirgy 
I was taken ill, and but for the kindness of the nstive 
Talookdar, Nawab Futtoh Joh Khan, who sent hia physi- 
dan to me and nursed mo tenderly, it would have gone 
hard with me. At lost he sent hia own palankoon, with 
orders that I was to be brought to bis house for ohaago of 
air. In vain I pleaded weakness and want of time. He 
would toko no denial, and I went This was my first 
introduction to the house of a native gentleman. ”You 
arc to be ono of the family,” said my host; ” you are only 
a boy, and the ladies will not mind you. My wife will 
look after you, and the childrea shall play with you, and 
I will send on your letters to Hyderabad.” 

I stayed wi^ these good people for s week, and was 
entertained meet hospitably, and on leaving, presented my 
host with my old gun, to which,be took a great fancy. 
He gave me a valuable sword and embroidered sword-belt, 
while his good lady begged roy acceptance of a beautiful 
patchwork quilt and the bed I bad slept in, which had 
very elaborately painted and gilt feet I used these as 
long as they lifted. 
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WhsD I arrived ai H^'derabod Mr Martin sent for me. 
My appointment had not been confirmed, and he was veiy 
sore about it; I told him then what Major Sutherland 
had oflered me ^Ah," said he, *' bad luck purauee you: 
thinking you were surely provided for, I gave the cavalry 
adjutancy away when, indeed, it was already promised. 
You roust not leave me thongh; if you will join ray 
household I will have you returned ' on special duty,' till 
eoiuethiiig oflars wortli giving you." Yea,—it was a great 
fall of all my castles in the air; I wos not to bo a civil 
superintendent, I was not to be on adjutant of cavalry, 
and I had nothing to do but to wait on, I hope patiently. 

Mr Martin was very kind to me. I did what I could 
to help him in return, and found hie splendid library an 
inexhaustible ti'eaaure*fiuld. 

TIte State of Hyderabad in itself is by far tbo largest 
and most important Mussulman dominion in Indio. Xlie 
city is walled all i-ouad, and cannot, tlterofore, be onlargod, 
but the adjacent suburbs increase rapidly, and the popu¬ 
lation cannot now be leas than 860,000 soula 1 enjoyed 
my early rides, free from parade and oU)er morning duties, 
and caue upon many a picturesque scene, especially along 
the river, with the city walls and bastions on the one hand, 
aud the native houses of the Begum Bsxoar, with their 
line trees, on the other. The river-bed, too, is always a 
stirring sight, with its oountiees groups of people bathing, 
wosliing clotJies, or esnying away water from holes scooped 
in the sand; elephants l^ng washed or scrubbed with 
send by their keepers, and evidently enjoying the openi- 
tioD. Tltese, and many otlier objects, formed glowing 
pictures of colour and native costume of endless variety. 
Tlie scenery, too, is very striking. From one favourite 
point of view of mine, the city lies stretched before you. 
the graceful "CharMiuar’’orgateoftbe “Four Minarets “ 
in its centre; too gigantic ** Mecca mosque " standing out 
nobly; while the large tank of "Moer Allum*' lies at your 
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feet, eod the bold rock of the fort of Golcondnli riea in 
the dutuioe. Ftrom hence, a ruing sun grediially lighting 
up every object in the clear morning air, and the glowing 
glittering landscape terminating in the tender blue of tlio 
distance, is inexpressibly beautiful There is also a fav¬ 
ourite plaoe of resort of an evening for Mussulman gentle¬ 
men of the city on a knoll to the right of the Masulipatam 
road; and I was often asked to sit down with them while 
their carpets were spread, and tiieir attendants bronght 
hookahs. Even thus early in my life, I began associating 
with native gentlemen,^and obeying their manners and 
customs, modes of speech and convenation. The glorious 
view, the air Ailed with golden light, the gorgeous svmeets, 
the mellowness which softened every object; made, I 
think, tho evening even more beautiful titan Uie morning. 
I loved to go there quietly and dream dreams. I was 
growing out of boyhood, and tliat iteriod is always a 
momsutous one to every man. I was sensitive and shy, 
and DO doubt romantic Mr Martin was always kind, 
and bade me be hopeful; but I had been sorely disap¬ 
pointed, and felt often sad and dqjected os to ray proa- 
poota At this time I was often at tho house of Mr 
William Palmer, where I met the most intelligent mem¬ 
bers of Hyderabad aocioty, both native and European, and 
the pleasant gatherings at his most hospitable house were 
a great relief from the state and formality of the Besi- 
denoy. 

: I was not long destined to be idle. Ono day Mr Martin 
eent for me and (old me tliat, under a recent arrangemeDt 
in the military department, a small appointment on the 
general staff was at his disposal if I liked to accept it. I 
was delighted at the idea of having anything to do, and 
thanked him cordially for his kinduess. 

The appointment was Superintendent of Bazaars at 
Bolarum, a cantonment of the Nizam's troops twelve 
miles north of the Residency, on higher ground, and con- 
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sequently cooler and inoro bTttoing. My dntie# vrcre 
aiuiplo enough. I hod to regvUate tlio mai'kcts and the 
prioe* of grain in conjunction with Uic principal meichanto 
and grain-dcalei*. I wao to decide all civil cnaea, try, 
and pnnieb all breaches of tlie peace, and uialce d(^y 
reports to my superior officer at ten o'clock every morning 
in person. I was to impoct all meat kUled, botli for the 
use of the troope and private ooosumption; in fact, I was 
a sort of magistrate for tlie oontoumeut and its environs; 
and, as one of the Division Staff, had to attend the 
*' Brigadier ” at all parades and on fleld>days. 

1 was, on the whole, well pleased witli my ofllca Of 
oouise it was monotonoua What Indian staff appoint¬ 
ment, with a daily routine of work, is not ? 

1 was enabled to discover and clieck various irregulari¬ 
ties in the prices of grain and gh4« or boiled butter, which 
had escaped my predecessor, and this made the seirays my 
friends. Hie stores of grain were kept up at tJieir full 
complement, end the force oould have token the fiold at 
an hour's notice. Every one pronounced Uie moat and 
bread bettor thau before; and as I had estobUslicd a free 
market for vegetables, they wore always plentiful and 
fresh. 

Still, it was a troublesome post. Disputes often arose 
between mostera and servants, debts by individuals, and 
the like; hut I believe I firmly gniuod the colonel's good¬ 
will by settling a dangerous quarrel between two infantry 
regiments which bod arisen at one of tlie festivals. Dur¬ 
ing the inquiiy that followed, over which 1 presided, I 
found on opportunity of tooonciliatiou, of which I availed 
myself, and tlie quarrel was made up out of hand. 

1 did not enter much into gonoral society at this period. 
High play was the chief amusement which pravailod, snd 
I never was at that time or at any time fond of cards, or 
did I ever play for money, except for tlie veriest trifle. 

I worked on as well ss I could, taking care not to 
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ueglect my Penian studies, and occasionally reading witU 
a Moonshee or native teacher, and lodced forward hope* 
folly to the time when, by some possibility, I might gain 
an entrance into the Civil Service. The day came at 
length. An officer, who was Assistant Superiutendeut of 
PoUoe in the S.W. district of the country, got tired of his 
solitary life, and proposed to exchange with me. Mr 
Martin e^t once consented to tlie step, and wrote to me 
very kindly on the sobjeot, expressing his desire to serve 
me to the utmost of his power, and recommending me to 
accept the excliange. 

My arrangemente were soon complete. I was to become 
proprietor of Captain L’s bungalow at Sudasbcopett, with 
oue or two tonte; be, of my " buggy" and horsi^ which I 
no longer needed. Furniture ou both sides was valued; 
and when we were respectively in " onlera,” I betook uiy* 
self to my uew duties, of whicli the Itesident and his 
secretary gave uio an outline; but noUting very precise 
could be laid down respecting Utem, and I was 1^ very 
much to exercise my own jadgmcut 

I left Bolarum with nisuy expressions of kind regret 
from the eolooel, who thanked mo for my services, and 
declared himself well satisfied with me on all points, 
offering me a testimonial of good conduct and ability in 
case of my requiring one at any time. 

Now ot last 1 was (tee t—literally my own master. I 
had an immense tract of country to overlook, of which I 
knew nothing, except that in going to Dnodooty I had 
crossed part of ih I took leave of the Besidont and of 
tlie Nixam’s Minister, Chundoo lall, who were both very 
kind to me; but of all the oouniel and direction I received, 
I owe most of what was useful to me afterwards to Mr 
Palmer, and he offered to aasist me by letter if I were in 
need of help. His grand-looking old mother, the Begum 
Sahib, blessed me, and tied a rupee in a silk handkerchief 
round my arm, praying the saints to have uie in thair 
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holy heeping; and I atartod on my journoy, accotnpaniod 
by my Moort of police, and reached Sndasheopett on the 
fourth day. I had not completed my e:^hteouth year. 

Tim Jiorthem bouudary of my dietiict may have been 
2d0 miles in Icngtli, extending from Hydenibad to I’arain* 
dah, with stations at yarions intorvals, of which Toolja* 
poor was one of tlie most imiiortant Its general sonlliera 
boundary wss the Bhooma river, to iU junction with the 
Krishna, and ita greateat breotlth was hrorn CO to 60 miles, 
nanowing at eitlier cud. In all, it may liavo inclttdcd 
from ten to twelve Uiousand square miles, and its popnla* 
tion must have exceeded one million sovla 

My dutiea in the llevenue Deportment were not to be¬ 
gin till the Superintendent made his tour Utrough the 
district after the monsoon. My police duties were very 
clear. Tliere wore stations os nearly as possible every 
forty miloe^ where twelve mounted and ten foot police 
were posted; and these went periodical patrols from their 
own station to the next, returning overy fortnight. 

Foot police wero stationed in villages averaging three 
miles asunder, and petrolled their beat every day. If 
anytliing occurred it was reported to the jemadar, and Iiy 
him to me, if important; otlierwise, it was entorod in the 
diary, which was trnnsroittoil to me weekly. 

I had altogether 50 mounted and ISO foot police tinder 
my eommnnd. The road was an important one—the high¬ 
road to Bombay—and the patrols hod hod the effect of 
keeping off gangs of highway robben and dacoitr,* which 
before tlie establishment of the force had become very 
bold and daegerous. 

My prodoocasor liad been eiijoined to take active meas¬ 
ures for tlio suppression of these pests, but, so far as I 
oould asoerteis, hod really done nothing. 

1 assembled all my jemadars and native officers, and 
endeavoured to find out their views of what was most 
* DamU\f, rolUry witb violaioo. 
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feasible to b« done; but I found most of tbem wore men 
from a dietanoe, and possessed little, if an j, local knowledge. 

A district lay between the tnct of land over which I 
bad jnrisdictioD, and the river Mangern to the nottb, and 
it soon became plain to me that unless I hod command 
over this as well. I could do very little to check tlie de* 
predations of the dacoits, who had, as was evident from tlio 
records, become the terror of this part of the country. I 
therefore applied for, and obtsuned, the necessary permit* 
sion, and was soon free to act in all directions needful to 
my purpose. 

My poeition wae a very pleasant one. My little bunga¬ 
low was situated at the ^go of a mango-grove, which lies 
behind the present tnYellcrs' bungalow. It consisted of 
one centro room, with a division all round, forming a 
drassing-rooin, bath-room, and store-room. Witlmut, at a 
little distoiioe, were the offices and kitoben, and stabling 
for live horses. I could not immediately start on my tour 
through the district, as it was the rainy bobsoii, but I bad 
ample oooupation. I gathered all the iufonnatiou 1 could 
with regard to thieves oiid robbers. 1 mode a large ool- 
leotion of birds and insects for my uncle, Mr Frideanx 
Selby, of Twisell House, Northumberland, who was en¬ 
gaged upon his great work on Ornithology. Tree birds of 
all kinds abounded, while tlio tanks or reservoirs teemed 
with water-fowl of seemingly endless varioty. 

1 sent to Bombay for a Mohratta grammar, and began 
the study of that language, without which I plainly saw I 
could not got on. Teloogoo was the language of the peo¬ 
ple about Sudoshoopott, and it changed to Canarcse a 
little distanoo further; but neither was a language of 
business. Mahratta was evidently the moet useful of aU. 

I had plenty to do. Every morning brought in reports 
from my offloers and men, which had to be answered and 
investi^ted. Then my e^Iy beg of birds had to be 
skiimed and prepared; English oorrespondenoo and my 
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lilahnitu losaoQ foUowod; nsd I hod Blways a box of 
books from tlio Secunderabad or Bolamm library to oc¬ 
cupy tny evenings. 1 kept Mr Newnliam well informed 
of my doiiiga, and bis d^bt wUea I obtained tbia ap¬ 
pointment was very sincere. 

1 rode in to Uyderabad towards tlie close of Uie mon- 
soon.to see Mr Martin, and 1 told liiin what I was doing, 
and that I was collecting all Uie information I could about 
tiui district He desired me to march quietly up to a 
spot ucor tbo western frontier, as he might have occasion 
to employ me actively, but said ho could uot be mom 
explicit Just Uien. at tbo beginning of October, I 
joj^ully betook myself to my teat*Ufe, with a sense of 
freedom and of joy which I still can vividly recall 

1 journeyed leisurely oa The country was open and 
beautiful, Uie various crops were being aowu, the air 
felt dry and freah, and the march was very enjoyable. I 
halted near Hominabad, and rode over to see the old city 
of Boeder, than which, I think, nothing could l>a more 
picturesqua Hominabad was a central point, where was 
conoonbratod all the trade in salt arid spices from the 
western coast for Berar, rsceiviag in return cotton, oil* 
seed, ginger, gmin, &c. I foimd 1 cuuld servo the xnor- 
chante oousiderably, and one, Seth Atmaram, became my 
good tiieud: but fint we hod a quarrel Some of my 
escort oomploioed of short weight in tlioir floor, and I hod 
the persons who sold it finod: whereupon tlic otlier Hour 
and retail giniu dealers shut thoir shoiis, and went in a 
body to a grove, where they declared they would remain 
till I went away. I was certainly not to be intimidated; 
so I set op a basaar of my owu, which was well supplied 
by some Brinjaries, the old chief of whom had cortilloates 
from the Duke of Wellingtou for services in tiie Mahmtta 
war. Provision-sellers came from other villages, and I 
was independent An effort was made to induce roe to 
send lor the fugitives, but 1 refused ; then a complaint 
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reached Uie Mioister at Hydembod, lUjoh CImndoo Loll, 
that I hod desolated the town by my violence, and ex* 
torted large sums of money from the chief merchants. 
Mr Martin requested an explanation from me, which I, 
of course, gave at once. Meantime my ftiends began to 
think they had gone too Air, and bfonglit a petition to the 
effect that 1 had been misled, and that they knew the real 
culprits, with whom I oould deal as I pleased, fto. Mr 
Martin was now utiafied, and I received his corainenda* 
tiou. The Miniatet sent down a special officer, who used 
a very lolly tone to the merchants, threatened a fine of 
10,000 rupeea, which 1 begged off; and ho departed 
finally, with, no doubt, a vei-y liaiidsoiue private doMCSwr 
in his pocket. When I next visited Ilydombad, old 
Chundoo IaU, giving me a poke in the riba, said, grimly, 
" Ah, Taylor &hib I you should have let me put the screw 
on those notuinahod people. You had them down so 
oompletely—and they always defied me—I might have 
got a lakh out of tliem.’* ** And lost your good name, 
Maltang," I replied. “You should bestow half a lakh 
on aw for bciug so careful of your good name and 
honour I" 

Tlure were no more complaints of false weights, llie 
Dean of Guild and Town Oouncil were mode answerable 
for them, and the police bad authority to inspect tliem 
from time to time. 

My next holt was at Tooljapoor, which 1 found a most 
picturesque, delightful spot I have made it the scene of 
my hisWrioal inmance,' Tara,’ because of its beauty and 
of its history, when in 16G7 ita temple was plundered by 
A&ool Kban. wlioes subsequent murder by Sivi^jee is still 
considered by the people as but a fitting retribution. The 
day I arrived, a Brahmin entei-ed my e^tektrry, or office* 
tent, sat down qnietly in a comer, and after remaining a 
while ailent, rose and said— 

“ 2 hear you speak Mahratta; is it so ? ” 
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*' I am oqIj a beginner," I replied; " but I daresay I 
can follow yoa." 

" I am abnick with ytmt face," be continued, *' and I 
should like to see your hand and cast your horoecopo. 
]h> you know when you were bom f" 

I gave biro tlie date, and he proocodod to examine first 
niy forehead and tlicn niy loft hand. *' It is a long and 
happy life on the whole," he said; ** but there arc some 
crosses and somo doep sorrows. You are not yet married, 
but you soon will be, and you will liavo cliildron—not 
many—some of whom you will lose. You will never be 
rich, nor ever poor; and yet much, very mud), money will 
pass through your hands. You will not now stay long 
here; but after many years you will return, and rule over 
na Fear notliing; yonr deatiny is noder the planet 
Jnpiter, and you will surely prosper." 

He added farther details when ho bronght my horoscope 
some hours later, one whidi especially stmek me Iwing 
tliat I should become a ll^jah, and rule over a large tract 
of country to the south. 

I tliougbt Uie affair curious ouongh, and wrote out a 
translation of it, which I sent home; but, to my regret, 
have failed to find more than allusions to it in my father's 
letters to me 

During that day my tent was beset by hundreds of 
pilgrims and travcllen, ciying loudly for justice against 
the flour-sellcTs, who not only gave aliort weight in flour, 
but adulterated it so distressingly with sand, tlint tlie 
cakes made of it wore uneatable, and had to be thrown 
away. I sent for the civil ofilcer of tlie town, who declared 
the flour-sellers to bo incorrigible, and that Uio oompbunt 
was perfectly true; so I determined to take my own 
course. 

That evening I told some rdiable men of my escort to 
go quietly into the basaars, and eadi buy flour at a sepa¬ 
rate shop, being careful to note whose shop it was. The 
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flour was brought to me. I tested every sample, and 
found it fill! of sand as I passed it under my teeth. I 
then desired tliat all tbs persons oamed in my list should 
be sent to mo, with their baskets of flour, their weights 
aud scales. Shortly afterwards they arrived, evidently 
suspecting nothing, and were placed in a row, seated on 
tbe grass before my tent 

" Xow,” said I, gravely, " each of you are to weigh out 
a seer (two pounds) of yonr flour," which was done 

"Is it for the pilgrimst" asked one. 

" Ko," said I, quietly, though I had much difficulty to 
keep my countenance. " You must eat it youreelvse." 

They saw that 1 was in earnest, aud offered to pay any 
fine I impoeed. 

"Not 80 ," I returned; "you have made many eat your 
flour, why should you object to eat it youreolveet'’ 

They were horribly brightened; aud,amid ilte jeers and 
screams of laughter of the bystanders, some of tliem octu* 
ally began to cat, sputtering out the half-moistened flour, 
which eould bo beaid crunching between their teeth. At 
last some of them flung Uieroselves on their faces, abjectly 
beseeching pardon. 

" Swear,” I cried," swear by the holy inolber in yonder 
temple, thst you will not fill the mouths of her worshippers 
with dirt I You have brought this on yourselves, and there 
is not s men in all the country wlto will not laugh at tbe 
6wu»uu (flour-eellenX who could not eat their own flour 
because it broke their teeth." 

So tliis episode terminated, and I heard no more com¬ 
plaints of bad flour. 

1 reoeivsd notioa soon after that I was to proceed to 
Poraindah and take charge of a aquadron of cavalry, which 
was to meet me there, and that I was to oo-oporate with 
the civil authorities of tbe Bombay Presidency for the 
auppreasion of tbe rebellion of Oomajee Naik—^is being 
the special service that Mr Martin hod hinted to me. I 
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lUArchbd at once, and found the et^uadron already there~ 
t\ro troopi and thoir native officers. Wo wore not idle. 
Oomoiec Naik eecinod to be obiquitons, and we hod many 
a weary. fmiUcai scorch for tltis noted and moat miecbiev- 
ous brigond, wliose robberies, often attended widi violence. 
catUe-lifliog, and nil manner of viUony, hod become tl)e 
terror of the oonntry. Oomqjeo Imd n si>ito ngninst all 
. Autlionty, hated both prieaCly and socnlar Jlndiinins, and 
enjoyed nothing mote, if ho could oatcli one, than cutting 
off Ids nose and eats. By hia own i)eoplo he was eon> 
sidcrod a hero. He was hunted down at lost, aitor many 
years, by on Englisb officer, who captured him ss ho was 
bathiog in tlie river Bhcema. He led us many a danoo 
tlnougb the country, and ,often we were misled on false 
infonxiation. I scoured tlxe hills and plains equally in 
vmn, and became notorious by wearing a pair of red doth 
trousers, mode by a native artist, having worn out my own 
riding tioiuers completely. At last Oomajee found tlia 
place was getting too hot for him. and withdrew, and wo 
were released from our harassing work. 

I paid a pleasant visit to the Collector of Sholapoor, 
who, I reniembor, was modi surprised at my yontliful 
appearance, and we discussed together tlie best way to 
repress the great crime of cattle-lifting, wliich liod been 
actively carried on for years. I was amused to meet at 
tire hospitable Collector's table some of my old shipraatee 
of Ute Uptou Costly and to witness thdr surprise to see 
"Baxter's shop-boy'* transformed into a grave PoIiHool 
Agent for tlie whole of the Hiram's frouUor. 'i*hoy all 
congTotnlated me, and showed me every possible attention 
during my stay. Mr Hewnham wrote me a very gratify¬ 
ing letter, sayii^ he had beard me praised officially, and 
that he was quite satisfied with my progress. 

I leturnod to my own quartors, and on oonsulting with 
my native frieuds, found I had not suffident power to 
cany out my scheme of organising tho police as I wished. 
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at oiic«; but I wm advised to take one peryunna, or 
county, work that first, nod then gradoally extend my 
system. My district was much cut up by private estates, 
whose owners or managers defied or evaded Ore orders of 
the Nizam’s executive government^ and would only obey 
their own masters, some of whom were powerful nobles of 
Hyderabad, who jealously resented any interference by 
the executive ministor, while their agents wore well- 
known protectors of thieves and robbers, whose booty 
they shared. Evidently mine was no easy task, and I 
must make snre my footing before I could establish or 
carry out any measures of reform. 

I had a note from the Collector of Sholapoor requesting 
me to meet him at a town called Burses whicli I did; 
killing two splendid hogs on tho road, single-handed, and 
receiving much commendation from my friend, one of the 
greatest sportsmen of the Bombay side. A complaint was 
mado to us by one of tho native officers about tiro exec¬ 
utive dopariineut of the fievenue Survey, which woe then 
proceeding: it was averred tliat bribee ware takon and 
other corrupt practices oarried on, and numerous docu¬ 
ments were sent in ns proof. We looked into the matter, 
and found not only much ground for complaint, but also 
that« greot deal of the work was good for nothing. I 
had the pleasure afterwards of learning, through Mr 
Newnham, that I had been tlm means of bringing heavy 
frauds to light, and hod done essential service. 

In regard to my plan of frontier police, the CkiUeotor 
saw many difficulties, unless, indeed, a regular force were 
organised; and I had yet much to learn. 

1 determined, therefore, to begin at my own end of the 
district first, quietly feeling my way. In some placee my 
orders bad met with a hearty response, in others they 
were totally disregarded. 

My camp was pitched at Ekhailee, when one afternoon 
I saw some persons carrying a native bedstead, which was 
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pub down oppotitA my tent: tiiere was somothing lying 
upon it cono^ed by a bloody slieet; wlien this was with* 
drawn, I saw a young BnUiniiu litomlly covorod with 
aabre*«ut«. IIo wu very faiut, but alter the barbor bod 
dressed bis wounds, he told bis story, saying tliat the 
night before, the Ilojab, as lie was called, of Kumnukote, 
had attncked bis liooso, bad munlered bis fatiior, uncle, 
and grandiuoUter, and liad then proceeded to plunder the 
dwelling; tliat tiie Ib^nli was still abroad, and purposed 
oommiUtng anoUicr d^ity that nigbt at a viUago he 
lAuned. 

Tliere was no time to lose; this at any rate might bo 
prevented. I lisd ten mounted men aud live nrailablo 
foot police, and I prepared in all basta 

The perpetrator of tire outrage was a noted character, 
Narrayan Kao, and I had heard of him as being a very 
dangerous mao. His villogo was very strong, and ho had 
recently repaired tho or castle, with its gates and 
bastions, and it hold a strong garrison of doepenidooe. 1 
was determined to have him if I could. My ftiund, Kul- 
ram Sing, knew the country well, and was our guide. 
Wo had thirty uilos to uiarclt, but oventaolly tlio night's 
work proved for more. 

It was dark ns wo neared tho villogo of Cooloor, whore 
the proposed daooity was to toko place, and leaving four 
men for its proteotioii I took on tho otliur nluo, including 
Bulram Sing and another jemadar of police; I hod also 
two grooms who rode my boggage-ponies; and those oou* 
stitnted my little por^. 

Wc lode first to a town called SooloopoU, whero Har> 
rayon Kao was reported to have been seen in the bazaar; 
but wo wero at fault, os lie bod left it and gone, Uie 
people said, to Cooloor; but as there was no other rood 
than the one by which we had just come, wo knew this 
could not be the case. Bulram Sing fancied the Ktgah 
must have beard of the wounded Bnibmin having been 
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brought to me. and therefore had retired to his fort; oiul 
he WM right We all partook of eome refimhmcBt, as wo 
wero tired, aud then started for Kurrumkote^the Itajali's 
viUege. 

It looked very stroi^ as we approached in the early 
morning; the fml stood out in the centre wit!) its largo 
bastions and loopholed walls, all in excellent repair. We 
halted under a little grove of inango>treee. and when the 
gat« was opened to allow the cattle to come out, wc rode 
in boldly, and though the guard seised their matchlocks, 
no one attempted to fire. In reply to Uioir qnortious f 
anawerod, *' I have been travelling all night» and (un tired, 
and iulond to reel here a whilo." 

" We will send word to the Itejah,” said several. 

" No," I answered, " I will speak to him myself and 
ve rode up the main strseL 1 tlwnght for a moment tliat 
it was ratlter a rash proceedtug, for on tlic bostioni of tlio 
fort many men appeared, allowing theinaolvee on tiic pom* 
pet and oalling to us to go hock. Tlie K«^ah livod in the 
fort) and some men oamo out and stood on the steps lead¬ 
ing up to it, and asked uio what I wanted. 

“The Soliib Bahadur wishes to see your Biyali Sahib," 
said my jemadar, “ aud bo is tired—he lias ridden all uight" 

" My master is asleep," rqjoiucd the man, " and I dare 
not disturb him." 

“ 1 must see him, and at once.” 1 said; " if he does not 
come, I eliall go in myself" and the spokesman went in, 
returning directly wi^ a young fair man, who was tying 
a handkerchief round his Iteod. 

He saluted me, and inquired haughtily, "why X had 
oome into hia town, into which no Fsrl^heo bad ever 
before euteied without his leave t" 

I stooped down and said in bit ear, " You are my 
prisoner, and must oome quietly with me; if you or your 
people resist. I will drive my spear through your body. 
Now we will go, if you please." 

n 
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Tlie street wiis narrow, and ns my horsemen spread 
tljcniselves behind ns, no one could get near ns. I do 
not remember over feeling so excited as I did when tlie 
Kojoh and I went down to tho goto by wliich we had 
entered. Ho snid notliing: bnt his men were crowding 
on tho walls and houso-tops, all armed and calling to eacli 
other. I*eTliai>a tlioy noticed tliat my long hog 8i>car was 
within six iuolies of their It^ali’s bade 1 

When wo mcliod the gate ho merely said to the guard, 
" Don't follow, I shall return soon j" and we all i>a8scd 
^ut safely. 

" Now," said I to one of my men, " lot tlio Sahib ride, 
Bhndrinatli;’’ and aa ho dismounlod from his more, I 
bade Narrayan Roo get up. 

•• If you don't, you're a dead man," I said; and Bnlram 
Sing advised him to obey; • for," said he," if you do not 
do as my master orders you, he will put his spear through 
you." 

So tho Hajeh rooanted, and as this was seen from tlie 
gate towers not a hundred and fifty yards from na, ono of 
my men liappening to look round, called out, " Uliey ate 
going to fire;" and wo had soarcoly time to put our 
weary horsM into a canter, when a regular volley was dis¬ 
charged, knocking up tho dust behind ns. 

Iflmdriuatli had scrambled up behind the Riynli with a 
roeiry laugh, and kq>t consoUag his oompanion by telling 
him tho shot would hit him first Narrayan lino, how- 
ever, maintained perfect silence, and told mo afterwords 
ho expected to have been hung upon tlie first tree, and 
supposed this to bo my reason for ordering him to mount 

Now I had my prisoner, wlioro was I to put 1dm ? My 
comp was forty miles distant, aud I resolved at last to 
toko him to Chinchola, where there was a fortifiod court¬ 
house. which could be easily defended in case of a rescue 
being attempted; and when we reached it the Kigali was 
safely located there, having been first put in irons. 
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Thft snrviviog rolations of the murdered Brahmins 
came that evening, and were confronted with tlie Rajah, 
who did not attempt to deny the mnrdcrs. The family 
were bis own near relations, hut they had a good deal of 
silver plate, which had excited his cupidity. 

All that night we were kept in constant alarm. Shots 
were fired at our gatee and hostions, and dismal and no* 
earthly Bhrieldnga and bowlings were kept up by our 
enemtea I was ^ad when morning came, and brought 
my servants with clean clothes and a guard of five 
■oldieri. It was a busy day; people crowded in witlf 
complaints and aoousations agunst the prisoner for ox« 
uctions and dacoi^. Strange to any, he admitted them 
all. and directed us where to find the plunder. I sent for 
it^ and it wns hronght: massive silver, copper, and brass 
vessels, and a quaoUty of valuable cloths and silk. The 
villagen sout me eight men who had oasistod at tlu 
daooity, nnd their confessions enabled mo to appidiend 
ten more. 

1 determined to take the wrotch himself to Hyderabad. 
This be heard of, and sent mo a private note, whicli ran 
thus:— 

" You are all powerful and merciful. Send Uie enclosed 
to Hominabad, and you can get cosh or bills for 24,000 
rupees. When you get this, allow mo to depart." 

* So that is your gome, my fitiend,’* I thought; ”per> 
Imps you may be corrupting my people." So 1 ordered 
my bed to be taken down and plac^ acroes his door, 
smd talked to him most of the night 

“ 1 was a fooh" be said," not to shut the gate when you 
were inside. My people would have killed you.** 

” It wouldn’t have helped you moch,” I replied; “ your 
village would soon have been knocked about yoiu ears, 
and you would have been hanged. Now you are safe. 
Cbundoo Lall will not hang a Brahmin." 

“Not unless yoor gentlemen.ji\(^.him^” he said, “os 
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yon do your owu people whoa murder is done. 1 hated 
I only kdlod my uncle. He waa the woraf ’ 

"And your graudmotlier t" 

"Ah I" ho said, and was silent. Ho then asked if I 
had sent for the 24,000 mjioes in money or bills ? 

•' No," I said, " Knglish gcntlouion do not take bribes. 
The Minister will get the money at Hydorabod.” 

" God forbid I" he exclaimed; " take 60,000, toko a 
lakh. Ah, sir I for your mother’s ssko let mo go. I can¬ 
not go to Hydorabod alive I" 

It struck roe he might have poison oouccolotl about 
him, so I had him stripped and seaicliod. I told him 
fimikly, he must go to Hyderabad, for that I had no 
power to deal with liim. 

Bnt it did not seem an easy matter to get him there. 
My scouts brought in word that tlie Bajah’s iieople wero 
out in great unrubaie on the road, and iniondod to diaputo 
my posange. My escort was very weak; I liad iiincteuM 
prisoners. Hut a happy solution occurred to my difllcuU 
tioa My men on tlie look-out reported that aoine Eng¬ 
lish troops had arrived, and going up myself, I saw Uto 
hags of an EugUsh rogiinout being sot out for an encanip- 
inonk 1 drosaed quickly and wait to the oftlocr in com¬ 
mand, who at ones ordered a native ofllocr and twen^ 
men to aoooiupauy the prisoners. I sUrtod early next 
morning, and mads a long march, cleailug tlie jungly 
tract in which the rescue had been plnunod, and which 
would very possibly liave succeeded had my escort re- 
mainixl as it was. 1 reached Hyderabad on the tliird day, 
and was immediately summoned to the llosidenoy, red 
trousers and all told Mr Martin ray stoiy, which amuaod 
liiiu very luuoh, and showed him the order for tlie 24,000 
rupees. 1 le desired mo to go on at once to the Minister, and 
we did, hot and travel-stained as we were. Chundoo Lall 
was very cordial and gracious, and his keen giey eyes 
twinkled when I handed him the order for the 24,000 
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rupees, end he laughed heartily at my aocotint of the 
whole scene. 

"Why did you not get the lakh, Taylor 1 he said; 
" now it will bo hidden.” 

Narrayen Rao sat trembling in the corner, making 
fraaUc appeaU for justice, and I took my leere os I beard 
the order given for ” oloee imprisonment* 

“ The Minuter might have given you a present out of 
the money you brought* Mr Martiu; and indeed I 
thought so too, especially as three of my best horsoa died 
soon after. 

I received a very handsome official acknowledgment 
from Mr Martin for the aorvice I had rendered, prais¬ 
ing my ” seal and promptitude in an arduous and trying 
business,* and much more that was very llnttering nnd 
pleasant I left Ilyderabad within a week; hut. aU*! 
my horses had been in an infected stable, and I lost all 
except my white pony. It was in vain that I asked for 
some help to replace them, although they had done valu¬ 
able service, aod were a loss of 8000 rupees. 

1 mentioned my loss when writing to Mr Newnham, 
and be sent me most kindly and generously a magnificent 
bay—a timely gift, and one I highly prised 

When 1 returned to my district* in company with my 
chief, Mr Colvin, we determined to look into the revenue 
settlement of the country. We stayed a few dcliciona 
days at Beedsr, roaming through the grand old city, revol- 
ling in its beauty, and recalling its past historioa We 
could have stayod there dreaming on, but work was before 
us. we pushed on to Hominabad. 

I am not going to inflict details of rerenue settlement 
on my readers. We found the Bengal system, witli whicli 
Mr Colvin was familiar, would not suit the country at all, 
and that the best plan was to continue the former settle¬ 
ments, with here aod there some slight alterations; and 
as I could do this alone, he left me. I worked at this and 
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u»y rtgiitnitioH of villugo police in ovory county and along 
the road, getting on as well os I could, and my old liopo of 
liaving a district to myself wns renewed, ns )Ir Colvin 
WAS dissntisiied and would not stay, and tliouglit it likely 
tlmt 1 miglit be apiminted in liU place. 

Some very curious and difficult cases of disputed inker* 
ilanco came before me. One I Very well romembar, in 
wliicli two families claimed Uie samo laud uuder a grant 
from King Yoosuf Adil Slinli, who began to loigu A.D. 
1480. Tbo papers were OKactly similar. No forgery could 
be dotooted either in tlio registries or seals; both seemed 
genuine, and wo were fairly puzsiod, till, uA«r dinner, 
holding up tlie papor to the light, I saw au unmistakable 
water-mark —a 6gure of an angel, with "Ooa" under¬ 
neath. Now Ooa had only bocn takon by tlie rortugucso 
in A.O. 1510; tlierefore, tliore could havo been no Go* 
paper in oxisteoco in 1488, and Indian paper has never 
any water-mark. The falsification, Ihercforo, of tbo deed 
written on rortugucso paper wus couclusiva 

Mr Colvin was obliged to go hock to Ilydcrobod, os Ins 
health was suffering, and 1 hod an immense increase of 
work; but I dstermiued to make mj'self nequointed with 
every detail, iu order to fit myself to succeed him if he 
shoiUd leave. 

“ lletuniLng after an abeouco of a month Uirough my dis¬ 
trict, I was mot by seme very startling revelatious. The 
jrolioe, and cliicfly my faitliful llulraui Sing, had roirortod 
some vory unusual ooourronees. Dead bodies, evidently 
strangled, and in no iustonce recognised, were found by 
tlie roadside, and no clue could he discovered as to tire 
perpetretom of thoir death. In two places, jackals or 
hyenas had rooted up uewly-mado groves, in one of which 
were found four bodies and iu another two, much eaten 
and disfigured. 

The whole country was iu alarm, and the vUlagen had 
constantly patrolled their roods, but as yot In vain. All 
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w« could iMim was, that some timo before, two bodic* of 
meu bad passed through tl»e district, purporting to be 
tnetebanta from the north going southwtuds, but that they 
appeared quiet and respectable, above suipiotoii. During 
these inquiries it transpired that numbers of persons of 
that part of my district were abeenb every year from their 
homos at stated periods. Those were for the most part 
Mussulmans, who carried <m a trade witlr Belgaum, Dar- 
war, and Mysore, bringiug back wearing apparel, copper 
and braas vessels, and the like. Who could these bet 
Day after day I tried to aift tlie mystery, but could not. 

I registered their names, and eiyoined Bulrom Sing to 
have the parties watched on their return Immo. But as 
the monsoon opened that year with much violence, I was 
obliged, most roluctanay, to go back to my bungolow at 
Sudosheopett 

I was very aaxioui about tliis time also ou another 

point , . j 

Lord William Bontinck. thou Ck»verno^GenoraI, had 
adopted as one of hia political measures the alteration of 
the treaties between several native States with the Honour* 
able Boat India Company, which provided for the support 
of Contingent forces established during Lord Ilastiugs'- 
government When it was known that the Nagpors force 
bad been abolished, and all the offleors of the Company's 
army remanded to their regiments, and tlie local offloen 
disobargod with gratuitiee of a few months pay each, it 
was impoesiblo not to feel the direst anxiety as to the fate 
of the Nissm's Contingent, which occupied a perfectly 
aimilar pKiaitioD. 

It was expeotod that we should receive four months' 
pay each, and then 1 should be thrown again upon the 
world. 

Had the old Hisam lived, or had he been in a condition 
to transact business, he might have yielded to the offers 
made him; for the force was a vary expensive one, cost- 
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lag forty IaIcIis or more. aikI it vras expected the Ntxaui 
wonid gladly pay twenty or tliirty a 8 im esenpe fVom 
fnrtber liabnity. But liii end wiu now approocliinj^ and 
for a time we hod a respite. 

Hr Kewiiliam wrote to me bidding me ‘*coino to him 
Again and lie would do his best to furtlier my interests; ** 
and in the event of our forco being abolishod I should 
have done so. Hr ralinor Ailviacd iny romniuing at 
IlydcrnbAil nnd becoming a merchant, and promised me 
a rapid foKuno. So waiting and simcalntiiig I kept on, 
often voi'y weary and anxious. 

Tlio old Kizam. Sikuuder Jnh, died at the end of •Ttmo 
1829, and was succoeded by his oldest son, not of tlio 
higliest degree of niArriage; but he was favoured by the 
Hinister, Chuudoo Lai), aud was cotiHrmod as his fatlior’a 
suoocasor st Calcutta. 

The first use lie made of his power was. at tho ** durbar " 
which the Kesident attended to congmtulato him on his 
accession, to demand roughly, “ That tho Foriitghccs, who 
were iuterfering in his country, should ho ruckled.*' Of 
course no immediate reply could be given, as tho establish* 
mont of the civil control had been at tlie rc<iucst of his 
father, who was suffleiently wise to see that the best chance 
of prosperity for his country was its being plncod under 
English gontlemen. 

It WAS the general opinion that tlie witlidrawal of tlie 
civil officers would be tlie prelude to tlie total abolition 
of the ConUngent. llefereace was made to Calcutta, and 
it was dooided to acoodo to the wishee of the Nizam. 
After living some montlis in a state of feverish anxiety as 
to my fate, I received orders in October to r^'oin my 
regioient at llydemba<l, as tlio civil control was to be dls- 
continnod. I earnestly entreated to be allowed to remain 
even a short time to pi-osecnto my inquiries respecting the 
mysterious murders which had been pcipetmtod in my 
district At first tlie Besident listened to me incredulously 
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M I uiifcdded my tale; but he mod saw I woe in earccst, 
and he wrote to the h^iater to request permUeion for me 
to slay; but Cflmadoo IaU replied that the Nisem liad be¬ 
come so impAtientaud imperious that he dare not sanction 
my continuance; and witli a very heavy heart I rqjoinwl 
my regiment, the 6th, stationed at Bolarum. Had 1 been 
allowed to remaiu, I should have been tbo first to diaoloee 
the hoiriblo crinw of Thuggee to the world; but it fell to 
the good fortune of Mi\jor Sleeman to do so eflerwaids. 
My inquiries were very active, and I fonnd that parties 
of apparently most respoctable Mnssulinaus occasionally 
passed through tho district) having charms, amulets, and 
medicines to sell. " Our trade,” said oite to me, " is to 
take with us from Allund, old and new sarta and waist¬ 
bands and trade will) them, getting in exchange brass and 
copper pots, and gold or silver oruaments; Uicm wo ox- 
ebange again when the rains begin. We don't take our 
wivM: they and the children remain at home as hostages 
for Uie rent we owe,*' What could scorn more plausible; 
and who could conceive tho horrible crintes that were 
ooneenlad under so fair a semblauoet 
The subject haunted me; why slwuld m many men 
follow Ute same calling f Where did they go? Were 
they speaking troth ? My people were at fault, and Bul- 
ram Sing shared my suspicions. He and Bhudrinetli 
voluntseied to follow and watch these men, and tlioy were 
both abeeut disguised as fakeers wlien I was rocallsd to 
my regiment, ai^ thus the mystery remained unsolved I 
All obanoe of civil employ was now over, bnt still the 
service was safe, as the Nitam hod promptly refused to 
do away with the Contingent nod substitnte a payment of 
twenty lakhs, as had been suggested. He took pride in 
the forae, and the English Government now declared that 
it sbo%dd not be disturbed, but that its cost should bo 
lessenod by sundry reforma The pay was made to assimi¬ 
late with that of the Company's army, without any oon- 
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8id«ration of the peneioiis, paassgo • money, end other 
edvaatages of the Company'e service: we"locals" were 
to have our hare pay oniy~-iu my cose as a lieutonaot it 
was 290 rupees O'Dionth instead ^ 400. Kcw rogulattoos 
were dra%vu up providing promotion to the mnk of captain 
after twelve years' service: bat no pension was allowed ; 
and the wliole was summed up by a seuteuco which carried 
despair to many a ]icart-» 

“The Nueaui's Govemmeut con gitmt no furlough to 
Euroiie.” 

Ko more sight of home I no future meeting with my 
inotlier I never again to visit England, unless 1 left the 
service aud returuod to be a burden to my peopla I cau 
never foiget the numbness which crept over me as I 
thought of now that all pleosaut anticipations were 
gons, and wy oongenial employment exchanged for tlie 
dull routine of regimental duty. My old company re> 
oeived me with aifeotiouate greeting, and I made up my 
mind, (or the present at least, to remain. 1 was now 
twenty-ona 
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I BATB, pertiAps, Qo right to intrude upon my readeis the 
doabts and feara, crude hopes and ioipoMible ospimtioiu 
that filled my mind, as was only naturd in one so yonug. 
I hod mot with some disappointmente, bitter ones, olniady; 
but I bad courage aud good health remaining, and I always 
lo(d& upon this period as a turning-point in iny life. I was 
exposed to much temptation. In those days in India men 
dtank hard nod deep, and high play was the rule, not the 
exception. However, I cared for none of thcee tilings, aud 
kept much aloof; I was esteemed exclusive aud unsociable, 
but I did not mind. I had my own reoroations after my 
own toste; among theso my boot on the large lloosain 
Saugor Tank was my chief one, and scarcely au evening 
passed that I did not drive over from Bolarum to have a 
sail I bad rigged her myself with three epiit-aaib, after 
the fashion of the Liverpool feny-boats, and I ftilly en¬ 
joyed sailing her in company with the other tiny yachts 
which were always out I studied Persian and MahraUa, 
and if I lisd been drawing all day long I could not have 
oompUed with the j^quests that were made to me to fill 
the albums of my fair firieods. 

Mr hCattin was removed from the Residency at Hyder¬ 
abad and transferred to an appointment at De^ He had 
never been popular, and hie manner was cold and formal 
except to ^se he really liked. To me he had been in- 
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vftrubly kind, and the tears stood in Ins eyes when I took 
leave of him. ** I wonld have done more for yon if I 
could," he said; “ 1 feci ns if yon wore lunong Utu fe\v 
really true to me." lie soon nfUnrwanls took Airlongh to 
England, and did not resume his public life 

111 Kavoiubcr 18H(I, Colonel Stownrt, formerly Resident 
nt Qirolior, was proinntod to Hydemhad. From him nud 
his ctuimiing fanilly I experienced kindness and hospi- 
tnlity unbounded. IIo vros generous nud opcudiciutetl, 
and belonged to tlie school of '’naU'lnturforcitco''politi- 
ciaoa Tlie Nisam oxprcasiMl himself anxious to ctTect 
reform in many departments, but endod by doing very 
little. 

At tlie end of the Mahratta war of 1818, Uic finances of 
tlie Ifixam's State wore in the utmost disorder, and the 
Government of the Nixam had no credit whatever in tlic 
money market Had it not been for tlie continuous loans 
made to it by hlessra ^V^L Palmer & Ca, it iniut have 
become bankrapt in all its State obligationa llio Nizam 
had large privaM hoards, but these lie refused to allow Ids 
Minister to touch for any publto purpose. The loan of 
£COO,000, autliorised by tlie Indian Government, fhim the 
house of Win. Palmer & Co., did for a while satisfy some 
pressing needs; but no attempt was made to intinxluco 
economical refonn, or to raise deproesed revenue to the 
ordinary standard. Therefore, financial distress continued. 
Villages were deserted; huge tracts left uncultivated; 
rebellions ensued which the Government avis too weak 
to olifiok; and it was when tldngs were in this condition 
tliat Sir Cliarlos Metcalf proposed the iutroduotion of the 
snperiiitendoiico of English oflTicere into tlie civil depart¬ 
ments—n measure saiicliuned by the Court of Directon, 
and approved by the old Nisam. 

The measures enforced by tJiose officers were tlie settle* 
ment for five yean of every village which duly rooeivod 
iU lease Waste lands were let at small incieaauig routs, 
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till A fair average should be sttoiDed in five or seven 
years; coltivatiou iocreassdrapidly; emigrauts rolorusd; 
much good was dooe, and much exaction prevented. TIw 
officers of the Nixam's Oovemment mode tlio collectioni, 
and generally managed their own districts, but uo demand 
for extra cesses or oppression of any kind was left un* 
noticed. These native officers considered the check and 
suporintendeace of the English a greet grievance, and 
appeals wero entered against them; but on the wliolu 
the aystem worked harmoniously aud beneficially to the 
people. 

Now, however, that the civil control of Uie English was 
abolished, the oonnU-y was thtvwu opeu to the hfiuister 
and his creatnres, and tlie old scenes wero enacted anew. 
The fine rich ooUon>growing cvuntiy of liemr sufiered 
terribly, and many more likewise. Districts wore farmed 
ont to speculators, or mouey-luudon—whoever clwso to 
UK^o the highest advance; nud it was a grim juke at 
Hyderabad tliat every man who took a district ivdo the 
first stage with liis face to lus horse's tail, to too who was 
following him. 

To Chundoo Lall's policy Colonul Stewart appeared in* 
different. Xlio Nixam bad been olTurod power to dismiss 
his Minister, and had refused to do so, professing himself 
perfectly satisfied; so things grew worse and woiae. 

I have not yet mentioned tlie prosocution of Obsed 
Hoosein, the late Itesident's Moousheo, on the part of tlie 
trusteee of tiio house of Wm. Palmer & Co. This person 
hod been an immense favourito of Mr Maiiiu, I tliiuk 
But for liis influence the Besideut would have given Mr 
Palmer every assufanoo in the recovery end liquidation of 
the laige turns lent by the House to the Nixam’s Uoveru* 
meat: but from the moment of liis arrival there was a 
perceptible difference; and not only was no help given in 
recovering sums which hod already been decided in favour 
of the House by the Mussulman Civil Court of Hyderabad, 
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but every dilBcuUy Uiat ingenuity ceuld suggest mu 
thrown in the mxy, nnd Chnncloo LaU and otiieio amused 
thomselves by telling hfr I’almcr how mnch money tliey 
veto giving to tlio Moonshoo to got tlio claims nltogctlier 
quashed. Sir Charles Metcalfs opiiiioos were adverse to 
the House, and debates ran high, lliere wero Palniorites 
and Motoalfitos; and J, young as I was. took imrt in Uio 
discussions, maintaining only tliat ** if tlio wliolo of tho 
claims wero dislionest, why did Qovcminmit ]iay any of 
them f \Vliy lisd the KnglisU Govommont apidied to the 
Court of King’s Ilench for a mandamus to mlopt a des> 
patch in Moesrs 'Wm. I'ldnicr & Co.'s favour t Aud why 
had the Hyderabad Courte given awards in tlicir favour 
amounting to £100,000, the i)eymeiit of which was hin¬ 
dered by the intrigues of Mr Mnrtiu’e Moonshoo t” Ho 
doubt I spoke os a lad, and with all the seal of youth ; 
but now, forty • four y<Ais after, 1 find my opinion un¬ 
changed. 

Mr Palmer's house coutinuod my chief resort. There 
was a foacioatioD about him quite iiresistihlo to mo, his 
knowlodgo was so varied—classical, lustorical, and poli< 
ticoL His father, who had boon eocrotary to Warren 
Hastings, had token pan in all Uio most cvontflU scenes 
of early Anglo-Indian hiatoty, and had married, ae was 
voiy usual tlicn among English gentlemen, n lady of high 
rank, one of tlie Friuceseos of the royal liouse of l>oIhi; 
and his fund of knowledge and great etoro of anecdote 
made him a dolightful and improving oompauion. 

In 1S30 (I forget the exact date), my proepocta bright¬ 
ened. Tho a()jutant of my regiment, having completed 
twelve years' service, was promoted to the rank of captain. 
I v.'ns the next in seniority, and my claims wore recog¬ 
nised by the Eccident, Colonel Stewart 1 passed my 
examination in Himlostanee "with credit,” and roy name 
appearing in orders, I assumed my new duties. My pey 
was inoraasod considerably: and I was mueh amused, 
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when I ukod a young lady to dance at a ball one night, 
to overbear her ask her mother's permUsion, "as I was 
now an adjutant" 

*' Are you quite sure, dear t ** said mamma; ** if you are, 
you may do so. He is quite eligible now." 

' I could not repress a smile as 1 led the young lady out 
to out dance. Are mammas still so watcbfhl ? 

During the rainy season of 1830, I met with a very 
sovere accident in riding after a panther, which led us a 
long chase. He got away through some high grass at last, 
and mounting my liorse, with my gnn in my band, I 
made after him. My horse pnt bis fme legs into a deep 
hole, as we were going at speed, and I was shot out of my 
and thrown on my shoulder with groat violence. 
I got up directly, ran on to tlto garden where the panther 
had taken refugo, and pushing tbrougli Uie hedge 1 saw a 
One young sepoy keeping lum down with his bayonet, aud 
another poor fellow sitting at a little distanoe holding hie 
arm, which was nearly severed above the elbow. 1 tied 
bis arm up witli my handkerchief, and soon alter the 
doctor arrived. He asked me if I were likewise hurt, 
remarking 1 looked very pale, and I owned to much pain 
in my right shoulder. On examination it turned out that 
I had not only broken my collar-bone, but also the scapula 
and the socket of my right arm. I did not recover the 
nse of it for many months. 

At the close of the y^r, H.H. the Kixam expressed a 
desire to review the whole of the troops at Secunderabad 
and Bolarum. I hod then charge of my n^mout ■, and 
the unusual size of our man, and their steadiness, excited 
the envy of ofllcers of the Madras corps As the Prince 
passed slowly on his elephant wo dropped oni colours, 
which no other regiment bad done; and he then learned, 
perhape for the fint rime, that such troops belonged to 
him. After parade we were all to breakfast with bis 
Highness. 1 was late, and oould not estfily find a seat, 
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vhicli Uio llesulcDt observing, ofTotod uie one close toIniit> 
Mlt Tho Nixam, n line-looking man over six feet in height, 
with a fair skin, ruddy complexion, u)d blue Tartar eyes, 
atODCO recognised me and inquired my name. "He has 
already done mo a delicato hot important service,” he aaid, 
to Colonel Stewart. " and I am glud to liavo tins op}>or« 
timity of tiiniiking lum. Ho will tell you wh»l it wiis.” 

So I related l)ow, ono evening, my camp luiiig pitched 
at Uiu touni of Kullianoc, I was tokl that a lady of rank, 
attended by her seotetary and a fuw fullowoiu, was with¬ 
out, in a palaiikc'cn, asking to soo mo. I went out at once, 
and my fair visitor told mo that sho was tho youngest 
sister of tho Hisain, married to Ute Lord of Kiillianeu, who 
had ill-used aitd oven struck her; thatslio had loft his 
fort, daring his people to molest her; and hod come to my 
camp, when abe was sure the EnglUh flag would protect 
her. Now olio wanted on escort of jjolico-liorso to con¬ 
duct her to Hyderabad. Tills I gavo her, atul im>vided 
Qsoorta from stage to atago until sho renuhud ifydurabad. 

"Hid you rei>ort tiiisl” asked Uio llosidinit. 

"No,” I replied; "the Begum cai>ooially desired Uio 
inattor should be kopt private. I Itavo recorded it in my 
MoliroUa diary, but it is not a cironmstauoe 1 coiild rojiort 
oflicially." 

"You nro right,” ho sold; "aud you soo your oorvico 
has not liocn foigottou.” 

Cllie Nixam was qnito at his ease, convening with Col¬ 
onel Stewnrt, and occasionally asking mo various quos- 
timis about tlm couuti-y and wlmt I bad dono. 

Shortly aiUr tins, tho Nixam'a brotlicr, hfoobarix-oo- 
Dowbdi, oollcctod a number of Araba and Afghans, 
strongUiened his house iu tho city, and proceeded to proes 
claims against bis broUier which oould not bo for ono 
moineut eutoitotnod. Tlie case becoming serious, and 
disturbancos being imminent, Colonel Stewart was called 
upon to repress the disorder by sending in a Corco from 
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Bolaram. I was still ia charge of mjr regiment, and, 
preceded by two guns, we tnarcbed into the city. Had 
there been any fighting we should have fared badly in 
those noRow streets, lined with terraced houses, all cov* 
ered with armed men ; but happily not a sliot was fired, 
though the guns at the palace gates were unlimbered. 
The officer commanding the brigade hod preceded us and 
induced the rebel to proceed according to orders to Gol* 
condah, and to trust to his brother's generosity to settle 
all disputed claims; and so, for a time, tliere was s hol¬ 
low peace patched up 

Hoobaris-oo-Howlah, however, could not rest content, 
and the Miuister liod overlooked the fact tlmt in his per¬ 
sonal rstaiuen hs possessed the means of doing much 
misobief. Tho treosury at the fort of Oolcondah is one 
of tile most ouciont in the State, and at this time contained 
lOO lakhs, or a million sterling; and tim Nisam, wiahiug 
to remove some of tho money, sent Iris treasurer, with a 
small guard, for the purpose. Moobaric-oo-Dowlsh refuted 
admittance, and the others, being too weak to fight, placed 
a guard at the entrance There was great consternation 
at Hyderabad. Five tbonaand Arabs, Rohillos, Sikha, 
and other foreign levies, including some of the old French 
‘'ligne," were marched out to Goloondab, and took up a 
position in Uie outer aueinU; but they mode no impres¬ 
sion on tho Prince, and indeed were supposed to be well 
affected towards him. After days of us^ess negotiation, 
the Minister, on the part of the Nizam, reques'ted the 
ossistonce of tho Bolorum Contingent; so we marched 
out on the Cth January 1831, and encamped opposite the 
north or Delhi gate, on tiie plain on which stand the 
noble mausolenms of the Kootnb Sbahy Kings. It was 
an absurd state of affairs. The interior was held by the 
rebel Piinoe, the outer ttutinlf by the Niam's levia, who 
oUo treated us as enemies, not only refusing to allow ns 
Co enter, but threatening to fire on us, and training the 
K 
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fort gnns on tho wall so u to command our camp. I rodo 
to tho odgo of the oouutCTSoan> one morning, bnt was 
warned ofll Howcrcr, I inaimgcd to lin\'o a look nt the 
ditch, and saw tlint it was wido and dcop; aud hy dint of 
exdiAUging goodOmmourcd " oltafT** with (lie nicu, c«ea|ted 
niiharmed. 

We remained inacUvo until tlio ISth Fchman*. wlicu 
wc woro suddenly ordered into the fort, nud the Kixain's 
troops at the same time ordered \o leave it Wo look up 
aiwsition not far from the iVincc's palace, between it Mid 
tlie treasury, and pickets woro innncdiotoly ])oetn1. 1 
held the advanced pickets witli two guns nud four com> 
ponies. 1 hod my guns loaded with a douhlo charge of 
grope each, and os tlio Friuco's men wore wntchiug us 
very oloecly, they must havo neen tliat wc wore in enmest 
The Nisnm's people began removing the treosnm, hut it 
was slow work, and for four days and nights 1 hod not 
even timo to change my cloUius; the weather, too, wns 
very hot I believe mine was tho post of honour, as it 
would have been of danger hod any fighting occurred. 
But it was ouni^ing to ho kept there perpetually on Uio' 
stretch, with constant alarms that tlio Aiabe were coming 
to attack us, and with tlie sound of their |Miouliar drum 
* and their war-songs constantly in our earn 

1 was not sorry wliun, on the fifth uioniing, ouo of the 
staff rode up and told me I might withdraw my men, for 
tlto Prince had agreed to send away his levies and keep 
only his immodiato retoinera 
A scone followed which affected tno very deeply. I 
hod drawn up my four companies, and roloased tlie guns 
hum their position, when the inou hurst into loud sliouta 
of— 

“Bolo, Mahodeo Baha Ke Joyi" (“ Victory to tho son 
of Mahodeo I **} 

1 hardly understood it at first; but my friend 3., who 
come to look after his guns, clapped me on the hock and 
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Mid, *'I do oongratiilato you, Taylor, with all my heart; 
no truer proof could have been given you of tlie men’s 
affection; iron will never lose your title^it will follow 
you all your life.” *' Bolo, Mahadeo Baba Ke Joy I ” be 
shouted to the men. and heartily did they respond; while, 
as I proceeded to dismiss them ftom parade, U>e cry was 
taken up by hundrods of both the regiments present 

Even our chief came out to say a few kind words. Cap¬ 
tain S. was right, my toMquet never left me. not even in 
the Mutiny, and it mhy stUl linger among tlio descendants 
of those who conferred it 

The force was to return to cantonruente, but the request 
of the Nisam was complied with that six companies should 
remain in charge of the fort, aud 1 Nvns appointod to take 
ooiiimand. I was to see that no levies joined tlie Prince, 
and I was to bo tho medium of communication between 
the Prince and the Resident " You can read Porsian," the 
Seeideut said to me, as he gave me my orders ," aud yon are 
to open and read all letters the Prince sends you. whether 
to the Nisam, the Minister, or me: what he has hitherto 
written are so insolent in tons, that if tho others are like 
them, you need not forward them. If you can make up 
this quarrel between the brothers, do so, and I shall be 
obliged to you; but on no aocount make it worsa” 

So I remained at my poet, and for a few days no notice 
was taken. I sent for my boat, and used to ^ about on 
the fine tank which washed the walls of the fort^ and see 
the Piineo spying at me through a telescope. At length 
his Moonshee came out, and I offered him a sail one even¬ 
ing. In return, dishes arrived for breakfast and dinner, 
delightfully cooked, and I reported this friendly inter¬ 
course to tl)e Resident. At last letters were sent—one to 
the Resident, another to the Niaun, very violent in tone, 
which I returned; otheri followed daily for more than a 
fortnight, gradually improving in tone, but not right yet 
“You’re hooked your fish, Taylor,” said the Resident, 
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laughing " bat ho is too strong to land yet; I'll not help 
you or interfere at alland I was wry glad be did not. 

By-and-by iny friend grow sulky, but tins did not last 
long; and one evuuing tl»o Moouslioo arrived witJi some 
extra good dishes for mo. and food for the whole detoeb- 
inout " Would I bo ploasod to draft a letter that would 
satisfy all parties—his liouoiit was in iny hantla," this was 
tlie message delivered by the Moonshoo. I did draft a 
loUor, and tlio I’riuoo flow into a violeirt rago over it, and 
abused mo for having so small au idea of his dignity. Wo 
wrangled over it for a week, and ho ended hy placing his 
COSO unresorvodly in my huiuU, and writing what 1 dic¬ 
tated. I mode the draft in lioglish so os to bo auto of uiy 
meaning, and it was aftorwanls tTanslotud by mo into 
Oordoo witii my own hand, to assuro tlm Vrinco tliat it 
wos really uim& Tho loiters wore brought to mo the 
next afternoon; and as tlie Moonshoo and I sailed about, 
tlie Prince waved a white flag by way of salute, which wo 
answered from tlie' Zon' witlt twelve shote from hor little 
pieces. 

I took the letters next morning to tlio llcsidcnoy. That 
to the Nixam was forwarded at once, and was pronounced 
very satisfactory. Mo would send Ids motljor directly to 
Oolcondah wiUr his assurauccs, and would make proper 
arnuigonieuta for bis brother’s xelnnt. When I returned 
to Oolcondah, I found tho old Begum Saliiba had already 
arrived, and two female serranta were seat to my tent to 
report that she and her son had fallen on each other's 
nocks and wept much; and in a day or two Moobaris-oo- 
Dowlah was escorted to the oity with all posoiblo respect. 

I rooeivod the thonks of the Nisam for having “ for the 
second time roudorod a service to lus family." 

Moobarix-oo-BowUh sent bis secretary to me after¬ 
wards, when my intended marriage was annoiurced, with 
a “ Fi^ " or memorandum in Pereian, wUcl» was presented 
on a silver salver covered will) a napkin of cloth-of-gold. 
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He hoped I would accept for my future vifo tlk^ Articles 
meatioDed in the listy as a mark of the gratitude ho felt 
for the services I hod reudered him. The presents ho 
wished to give vero very valuable, including shawls, noclc> 
laces, ornaments for tire head, bracelets of diamonds and 
otlter gems, a tone of gold set with precious stones, and a 
necklace of seven rows of pearls with diamond pendant, 
the aggregate value about 20,000 rupees; but alas I I 
could only thank him for bis kindness, and toll Iiim I was 
not ponnitted to accept Ids gilts. lie afterwards got into 
tronblo by his connection with tho Wohaboo conspiracy of 
1839. and eventually died a State prisoner at Qolcondah. 
During my stay I was only onoo permitted to asceud tlie 
hill whereon tho fort stands, and 1 wrote my name in tlie 
mosque, now disused; but I never oonld even enter tJie 
gates afterwards, nor, since the temporary oocupatiou of 
the place in 1831, has any Englishman ever been allowed 
to onter its precincts. 

On the 25tb August the following year, I was married 
to Mary Palmer, daughter of Wm. ]Mmer, Esq., Hydera* 
bad, by the Rev. W. J. Aialabie, chaplain of tlie station, 
at Secunderabad Church; and in December of that year 
my regiment was ordered to Hingolce, where we took up 
our abode. 

Hingolee was a dreary place euough—scarcely a tree 
near it, no gaidous. and altogether desolate. Tbsia was 
no amusement to be had at the station, and we passed our 
evenings in reading French and Italian, and my wife tried 
to teach me to play the harp; but snddenly one day tho 
sounding-board and back split up under the heat, and my 
progress was rudely interrupted. 

On the 4th of June 1833 we were ordered to march to 
a place called Goleegaom, tlie chief of which, Jalloojee 
Naikfbad rebelled against the Qovemment, garrisoned his 
fort, and was plund^ng the country. The town was re¬ 
ported to be forty miles distant, and we started under a 
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bluiog Ian. Wo wera obliged to halt scvorol t)moa> bat 
by dtat of retUng during the heat of tlie day and going on 
at night, we at laat aightod the i>laco, lying in n ])ollow be¬ 
neath ue, and keopiitg up a sharp fiio from its walls. Wo 
had, in reality, oottio upwards of a hundi-otl tuilcs, and tho 
thermometer Iiad been 114* under tho sliade of a thick 
baniao-tree at our last halting-placa How our men. 
laden witli forty roands of ammunition and two days’ 
provisions each, did it* 1 don’t know. I hcliied them os 
much as I could by dtsi)ensiiig with pantaloons, which 
were tied up iu bundles aiid placed on tho spare carriage- 
bullocks. Many a Hindoo song was sung in chorus as wo 
inarched, rcUevod by the old cry, " Holo, Maliodeo Ikiba 
Ke Joyfand on ogling tlic roll, when wo teaohed the 
oamping-giound, I found Uiat, with tho exoei>tion of hvo 
men who had been left to burn a man thut had died of 
cholera on the road, every one was present, and ap|>aronlly 
freah. 

Jalloojee Haik, the rebel, was still in tlio fori, and 
maintained a continuous lira, some of tlto hells cutting tho 
brsuchos of Ute treo we wore under; and it was arranged 
tliat we should attack tlio fort tlie following day. It was 
a very strong place—a squaro mass, with a large bastion 
at each comer, loopholed for musketry and wall-pieces. 
The height of the wall was fifty-two feet from tlie parapet 
to tho ground; the whole was in excellent repair. 

We held a council of war, and arraiigod matters as 
follows 

First, Uio fort was to bo shelled by the howitser. 1 was 
to occupy the crest of a rising ground oppoeito the village, 
and advance through tire village in case tho shells did not 
taka effect, and attack the outworks. Captain T—» was 
to set fire to tlie village, so that tlie sparks and burning 
thatch might be carried over the fort by tlie wind, whiel\ 
was very strong. 

1 reconnoitred my post tliat cvoiiing, and had a narrow 
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otc«p«, a ball paMiog through my cap; hut 1 aav enough 
to abow mo the place was “ugly," and might prove tough 
work for os. I think we all Mt it so^ though little vae 
said as wo parted for the night We were to take up out 
position at earlieet dawn. The stars were very bright, 
and the oeaselees firing kept up from the parapets of the 
fort had, I remember, a very bMutifol effect The place 
seemed full of men. 

Suddenly a sentry challenged, sod we all sprang to our 
feet I called out not to fire, and ran forward with some 
of my men. A moment later a ahorl ^uie advanced and 
tbraw himself at my feet, and I found it wus Jalloojee 
Naik himself, with five or six aUendants, who all gave up 

their arms I sent him in at once to Captain T-'a 

tent, and reocived orders from him to take two oompanies 
and occupy the fort at daylight I felt very thankful for 
tliis termination to tlto affair, espeoiiUly when I aaw the 
placo we were to have attacked. As soon as it was light 
*we matched to the eQtianoe.gnte, and desired Uie garrison 
to oome out singly, first depositing their arms inside. 
There were eighty-five men only, os the remainder of the 
three hundred wera ebaent at the Mohurrum festival, not 
expecting our visit What a place it wu I The oourb 
and their entrance-gates grew narrower and narrower, till 
the last oiw would not admit two men abreast There 
were store honses flllod with grain, rice, aitd pAse, stables 
and cattle • sheds, stores of forage and provisioas. It 
seemed deserted now, except for a few women ; and my 
men began to remove as mucl^as possible of the grain and 
other proper^, which was sold at the drum-head, and the 
proceeds divided among them. I secured the rebel's 
household gods for niy shsze, end a matchlock inlaid with 
gold. 

Some camp - followers had set fire to a bouse in the 
village, and the wind blowing strong towards the fort, 
brought with it pieces of burning thatoh and volumes of 
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smolce. Tlie stacln of farago took fire, and the vood-work 
of tile buildioga followed. 1 was about to depart when 
I fruioicd I Ueanl the wail of on inftint, and ttoarcliing 
hurriedly about, 1 found a young u'oninu lying iniu>n«)blo 
upon a bod, with a very young Imby beeido her. I took 
boUi in my arioe, and atnggcrvd out Uirough tlio firo and 
smoke, and meeting two of my tnon, who were auxiotu 
about me. tiicy relieved me of my bnnlpn, and we loft tho 
place to the flames. Tho rubol Bqjnh was told of tho 
rcoovo of his wifo and cliild, but ho only replied, “ llicy 
had better havo died,” and relapseil into sullen ailenec. 
His atrocities hod boon fearful. Poisons hail been sus¬ 
pended by the heels over the battlomeuts of tho fort; 
others hod had ilioir oars stuffed with gunpowder, which 
uras ignited; but I may spare tiie router these. He was 
made over to tho Civil Superintendent of tiio districtv and 
I do not know what his fate was eventually. His snr* 
render alone prevented his being hanged on a bastion of 
tile fort. 

We returned to Hingoleo on tiie 31st June hy twelve 
cosy stages, instead of the tiireo we liod niarvhed the dis¬ 
tance in before. Some rain had fallen, and it was cooler. 

Mow I became very busy. Those famous discoveries in 
rogartl to the practice of Thuggee hod recently been made 
at Jnbbulpore and Sangor by (then) Captain Slcoman, 
which made a sensation in India never to bo forgotten. 
By the ooiifceiions of one gang who were apprehended, 
many Thugs in Central India were brought to justice; 
and at lost tiie Tliugs of Uio Deccan wore donounoed by 
ilicso Approvers, and as many lived near Hingoleo, they 
wero at onco arrested. I volunteered my lervicos in the 
labour of collecting evidence, and they were accopted. 
Day after day I recorded tales of murder, which, iliougU 
horribly monotonous, possessed au intense interest; and 
os fast SB new approvers came in, new mysteries were un¬ 
ravelled and uaw crimes confessed. Mames of Thugs all 
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over t])« Deccun yreio ngiatered, aod I found one list 
containing the names of uearlj all those whom 1 bad 
sospeoted in my old district. The reader will remember 
my intense anxiety on this eulyect in 1839. and my con* 
victiott that deadly crime existed and was only awaiting 
discovety; now it was all cleared, bat I felt soro tliat it 
had not iallea to my lot to win the fame of the affair. 

Some men of the artillery and some camp-followers 
deaerted at this tima They wore also Thugs; and it was 
a horrible thought that these misoreants bad been in onr 
midst, and it made many in the station, uid especially 
the ladiee. very nervous. We had searolied for b^ies of 
murdered people wherever we were told to look by the 
approvers, and invariably found them, sometimes singly, 
sometimes whole parties, and the details were so sioken* 
ing wo resolved to open no more graves. I wrote and 
sent home to my father an artiole on Thut^ee, which was 
shown to Sir Edward Bulwer, who seat me word that had 
he possessed any local kuowlodgo of India or its people, 
he would write a romance on the subject; w)iy did I not 
do BO f I pondered over this advice, and hence my novel. 

' Coofoesions of a Thug.’ 

The year did not end pleasantly. A horrible plot, said 
to be of Walinbee contrivance, to murder all Europeans at 
Bangalore, and sell their women os slaves, was disoovered. 
Tboro were disturbances in Oudb and other northern pro- 
vinoee, and famine was rapidly spreading from Kathiawar 
and Qoozerot over tha Dseeau. We did what we could 
at Hingolee, first individually, then by general subscrip¬ 
tion. A Brahmin cook was engaged, whoee broad and 
boiled pulse all would eat, aod a good meal was given to 
each person onoo o-day. The system woriced well, and 
onr relief-books showed that three thousand persons re¬ 
ceived food daily and were all in good health. But in the 
rural districts thousands of people and cattle must have 
perished; the gaunt attenuated forms of some who arrived 
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to ask fot aid wers pitiful to bohold, and tlio roads were 
strewn with the bodies of thoee who died ou their way 
from weakness and starvation. 

During the next three years I had mnch domestic 
trouble. Hie birUi and subsequent death of two dear 
children, tite sevoro and continued illness of iny wife, and 
niy own very narrow escape with my life from tcrribl# 
jungle fever, oontractod at Goodaloor, at the foot of tho 
Nsilgherry Hills, whitlier wa had boon ordered by Dm 
doctors for change of air for my wife,—all tlicso events 
saddened our Uvoo aixd caused us much distiesa 

Of tho beauty of the acouory ou tho Hills I need not 
speak hero. It lias often been described and oidarged 
upon siuoo, but at that time it was less fniniliar to those 
at home; and I find my letters tooming with dcscriptione 
of our joumey—of wooded hills and towering mountains, 
of trees and watorfsUs, of precipitous crags and deep 
wooded glens, of ferns and blackberrios and violets to 
remind us of deer old Kogland, of sunsote and snnrisce, 
rolling mists and oo<d frosit hreesca—and, above all, of 
gmtituile for my wife’s returning healtli. My enemy, the 
fever, however, oame back when I was at Ootacemund 
with renewed violence, and the medical men looked grave, 
and spoke of a voyego to England as my only ho^ie of life. 
How could this be accotuplishedi Furlough was pro¬ 
hibited, and tho only ohanee was a voyage to tho Cape— 
dreary enough, but still it must bo tried; and moantiroo 
we stayed ou, mostly at Coonoor, whore I amnsod myself 
trying to sketch some of the most striking vienvs, and 
was always enchanted with its beauty, so varied and so 
picturesque on every side. It was at this time, when I 
was in sore trouble at the loes of my second child, that I 
had Uie good fortune to be introduced to the tlien Gover> 
no^Qetleral, Lord William Bentinck. He was sUying at 
the W»ll» and had often noticed my boy, not knowing 
whose child ho was. When he died, bo wrote me a kind 
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letter of sympathy, ftakinj; me to come aad see bim. I 
did eo M soon u I was able, aod so faint and weak was I 
that I could not stand when I entered liis room. He took 
me in his arms, laid me down on a sofa, and sent for somo 
wina I told him, when I was stronger, that I had two 
letters for him which I had been unable to deliver before 
—one from Mr Kewnham, and the other from my uncle, 
Captain Bobeit MitfonL 

“ You don’t mean it," he said, as bis face beamed with 
pleasure; “ be is one of my dearest (Viends; why did yon 
not come to me at once t" 

" 1 liave only just received this letter,” I replied, ” and 
I did not like to intrude before having received mi intio* 
duction.” 

* Now what can I do for you 7 " he naked. 

I inentioiied that the Paymastership at Hingoleo would 
soon he vacant—could he appoint me ? and ho promised 
to assist me if he could. " Only," 1 added, " I fear I shall 
be obliged to go to tho Cape on leave, tliis fever baa ao 
ahattered my health.” 

” Why not to England 7 ” he naked. 

Then I poured forth the tale of the furlough grievance, 
aod he could scarcely credit that such an order bad been 
passed. He sent hia secretary for a copy of the orders, 
aud saw it was all true. 

I shall put in a miuute at the next Council,” he said; 
" we esm get over this, aod I shall record that my friend 
Mr Taylor is to be allowed leave to England when neoee> 
sary. That will be enough for yon.” 

” But, my lord,” 1 said, " though I sm mine gratefnl 
than 1 oau expreu for your kind consideration towards 
roe, my case alone will not help my brother officers. May 
I plead for them as well 7" 

”Certainly,” said Lord William, "you are quite right; 
and though my minute as regards yoursalf will stand in 
case of urgent necessity, yet all of you abaU be released 
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•ooB from ttiU ratfictioD. Write to^a^ to tlie teoior 
officer of jroor 'locally' bid bim Bend is a memorial with* 
out delay, and I will bare it paBeed.” 

T?m friend I wrote to deapatebed the memorial as Boon 
as be oonld obtain the sigaatureB, and the question paased 
through Connoil without difficult. 

After tbia interriew I dined frequently with the Qover- 
noT>GeDeraI, meeting there many cbanuiog and interesting 
cbaraotera, amongst others the than Mr Macaulay, whose 
oonreiBation I found intensely fascinating; bis seemingly 
boundlesi knowledge of life, ^ acquaintance with liistory 
and pbiloeophy, bis fiery seal in argument, and his calm 
eloqueitoe in oratory, opened to me new eubjecis of thouglit 
for futun study. Ob, if I had been among such men 
slways, I thought, I abould have been very different I 

I grew atrooger in health, and my regiment being 
ordered to Ellichpoor at the end of December, we left 
the Rills about October 10. We did not return by the 
way we had corner for we had only too much cause to 
dread it, but went by Coonoor and Coimbatoor, where 
there was a meet estraordinary collection of large figures 
of boises in term eoUa. 1 have never heard of these in 
any other part of India, and could obtain no tradition of 
their oonstmetion or their origin. They were reverenced 
by the people aa offerings to a divinity they locally wor¬ 
ship, but poaoesa oo particular value. 

At Bangalore 1 was pressed to stay and act as inter¬ 
preter to a court-martial about to sit, aa, strange to say, no 
eompeteut linguist wu available; but I could not do it 
without much loss of time, so ws poshed on, and finally 
reached £Iliehpoor on the 3d February. Ws found two 
infantry regiments, one esvalry, and some artillery, at the 
station, so that there wae no lack of society. I practised 
my drawing, and began to paint in oils, victimising many 
friends to sit for their portraits, and finding wortWa oo- 
cupaUon and delight Thus with military duties, and 
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•hooting, And exouniou to TAiioas pkces of interest 
vritliia reecb, our time peseed pleaeantly. 

It is not fitting for me here to nndertAke politioai discus* 
eiotis, or to comment on the career of the illoetrious man 
who at th«e time quitted India; but I feel I most add my 
tribute to bis inti^ty of purpose, liberality of action, aud 
the oommeaceueac of that system of progrees which ie 
now bearing ample fruit. No more eloquent tribute to a 
etateeman was ever written than that by Mr Macaulay, ea- 
graved on the pedeetal of Lord William Bentiuck’s etatuo 
at Calcutta. It contains no flattery, but a simple record 
of the real motives of the man “ whose oonetant study it 
was to elevate tire moral and intellectual obaTBCter of the 
Oovemment intrueted to his care.* To me individuoUy, 
and to our service he had reudered ineetimable benefit. 1 
was told a testimouial was to be presented to me for wbat 
I had doue, but I checked the sobeme as soon as Z heard 
of it There was only one man to whom gratitude could 
be expreesed, and that was the Qoveraor>Oeoer&L He 
was succeeded by Sir Charlos Metcalf 

Mr Palmer’s affaire seemed mendiug. An awerd wes 
made by Mr MTood for a portion of the debt» and twenty- 
four lakhs were paid in, the Nisam advancing meet of tho 
money, and the oreditote were paid in full But the 
other awards of the oiril courts sgainst ether debtors, for 
whom the Nieam’s Oovemment was security, were not 
a4justed: and theae, together with the first balance of 
twenty l^ht upon the great loan, mnamed to be settled. 

The balance was not disputed, and they were left for 
payment, and still remained nrxadj^ted and due^ in spite 
of many memoriale to successive goveromenta, which have 
been hitherto without effect 
In December I was promoted to the rank of captain, 
having oompleted twelve yean' service; but I was allowed 
for a time to fulfil the dutiee of adjutaat 
The following year 1 began my tale' Confeasione of a 
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Thng.’ I h&d n«T«r attempted anf vorlc of the kind W 
fore, and I foond it intensely fascinating—the work seemed 
to grow so rapidly in my thooghts and under my bands, 
and I eigoyed the sensation ar^ntly. I remember giriag 
the first few clksptara to one of my brother officers to read, 
and bis constant demands for " more," and his perpetual 
scoldings for my "Isunees” in writing so slowly, were 
aooeptsd by me ss a high oompliment 

Mr Palmer, too, eooonraged me to proceed. He criti¬ 
cised and commended, and bis marginal notes wore of 
grest use to me, and often rery amusing. 

In 1837 we made a ebanniug axounion to Boorhaun' 
poor. My old friend Miyor Sutherland had been appointed 
Besident at Owabor. and inrited a party to meet him and 
sboot tigera. It was a very beantiful journey, and I oould 
fill pagea with descriptions of all the pla^ of interest 
through which we passed. I took eeveral sketchee at 
Boorhannpoor, every street and turning aboonding in snb- 
jecta for the pencil, so that ths difficulty was in knosnng 
where to begin. 

Boothaunpoor has been always famous for its brocade¬ 
weaving We visitad some of the looms, and watched bow 
the gold and sUver threads were deftly woven in. But 
the meet ioterestiDg part of the work was the making of 
the gold thread itself, which we followed through all its 
stages. 

A piece of silver about the length end thickness of the 
middle finger is first gilt several times, according to the 
value of the thread to be produced. It is then hammered 
out into a long bar, as it were, and drawn through plates 
of fine steel, perforated with boles, which are changed 
each time to one smaller, till the wire becomes as fine as a 
hair. This is then drawn, two wires at a time, through a 
still finer plate, over a bright steel anvil by a man who 
hits each a sharp blow with a steel hammer. Thus the 
whole becomes a flattened wire of exquisite fineness and 
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ductility, whicli is thea wouod on a reel. A. long and 
very ibia silk thread, with a spindle at the end, is now 
p«i^ over a book in the ceiling, and a nan, giving the 
spindle a dexterous twirl, i^lies the gold win to it, 
which be runs up u far as pnLCticaU& The gold thread 
thus made is wound upon a reel, and the next length 
begun. The manual dexterity shown, and rapidity with 
which the prooees is accomplished, is very carious. I 
have never read any deecription of it, and hence am 
tempted to make this digree^o. 

Wo had capital sport and a aeiiee of tiger-bnnte while 
enjoying the splendid hospitality of ths Sesideni One 
inddunt occun^ which nmnsod ns alL I had given up 
my seat on M^or Sutherland's elephant, and my guns 
also, to another gentleman, os 1 was disinclinsd to go ont 
that day, when one of the sirdars came np and ashed me 
why I was not going. 

" Oh,” said be, ” take my elephant and sea the fun, even 
if yon do not shoot He is very small, but very easy, and 
will not jolt you.” 

I accepted his offer, and monoted the little beast, on 
which 1 sat comfortably astride on a well-etoffed pad. 
As I passed my teat 1 celled for my sun-hat, and my old 
tent-pitcher ran on^ crying— 

” You are not sorely going without a gnn, sahib! Take 
mine; I have just cleaimd it, and 1 will load it .for you 
with ball to shoot the tiger.*' 

This aociant weapon was a French musket of the last 
century, only known to explode on rare occasions 1 had 
myself seen ita owner sitting behind a bush snapping it at 
a hare which was calmly sitting at a short distance quite 
unmoved, bot he was nnable to get it to go off, and when 
it did, the hare bad taken its departure after aU. This 
venerable piece, which bad taken part in the wan of 
Bossy, WAS brought to me. 

” It will kick e bit," said the old man, as he placed it 
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in lay handa; “but jroo won’t mind that when you kill 
the tiger." He then made a salaam to it> patted it, and 
to it: “Ho well, my son; you will be with the 
master;” and we started, I flourishing my weapon, and 
not a little ” chaffed ” on my acoootrements. 

“ Never mind,” said ^ “ I’ll kill the tiger;" but at the 
same time I bad not the smallest intention of discharging 
the gun at all 

The place was reached—'the tiger found. Every one 
tired—no one hit him. I retired to a piece of waate 
gioand some distance off to be oat of the way, when, 
with a gnat roar, the tiger dashed forward, ready to 
spring, within a few ]rBzds of my little elephant, which 
stood like s rock. I flred instinctively, I think, though 
the recoil nearly knoclted me backwards, but the tiger did 
not mova I t^d my driver to get off, as he was going to 
spring, when the man exclaimed— 

“ Ha’s dead, eabib—quite dead I ” and as he spoke, the 
fleroe grim head fell to one sida The old ” Ftecchmoo ” 
had for once done iu dnQr, and the triumph was adjudged 
to ma 

1 had had a very narrow escape, for my little elephant 
was not higher the door of a room, and the result 
must have been terrible had the tiger made his spring. 

The hot-weather season wss especially trying, and 
brought back my fever, with severe nenralgia, and 1 was 
racked by pain. 

* This won’t do," said ths doctor. ” Ton most go away; 
we can do no more hera” 

My wife answered quietly, " Yes, doctor, we will go;" 
and so it wss settled: and on the 1st November I received 
my certificate and three years' leave of abeenca 

Had the old furlough rule still existed, I must, humsnly 
speaking, have died. 

We travelled on by easy stages, vititlog A^junta and 
its marvelloos caves, now so well known by pbotographa 
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aad Miyor QUl’t tpUodid Aresco<paiutiQga, wliich jne^ *o 
aDtimelj a fate in the gnat lire at the CiystAl Palace. 

We alw Tiaited the EUora cavea, aad the oool air in¬ 
vigorated aie, and brought beck a feeling of health to 
which I had bean long a atranger. At length we neclied 
Bombay, pitching oar tenta on the aapUnade. 

I had been ordered not to proceed direct to England, 
but to linger in Egypt or Arabia on aoooaut of thair dry 
climate, and I aet to work to aee how thia could be 
effected. 

Tho only ateamer about to start waa already fall, cabin 
accommodation being very limited Yaiiona schcmee 
were thought of and failed. At last my ageuta told me 
one day that on Armenian gentleman li^ taken hie paa- 
eege on board a large Arab bugyaiow bound for Modio, 
which had capital accommodation, and wo oould manage 
well if we took onr eervanta 

We went to aee the ship, a large one of her claae, about 
400 tone burtben. She had oome ftom Batavia, and waa 
going to Mocha, with a light cargo. She tiad a poop 
and stem cabin, which occupied tho whole breadtli of the 
ship, with a bath-rouiu attached. In front, the cuddy and 
two cabioe-H)aa for the captain, the other for our .^me- 
Ilian feUow-paeeenger, who, fortunately, spoke Arabic like 
a native. 

We found onr acrvanta very willing to go with us, and 
we laid in our stock of 'provisioua, live-stock and liquon, 
not forgetting abundance of bottlod water, several goats, 
two small tents, carpets and rugs. 

Some of onr friends thought us very rash, bat I argued 
if a vessel could oome safely ftom Java, ebe could go to 
Mocha with a dead fair wind, and we felt no alarai. $o 
early in January we sailed out of the harbour, all things 
promising ns a fair voyaga 
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I Awon thft next momiag uid west oarly od <1oc3c. How 
ddicioot it was. tha cool ploaaaBt br»e*e aod the ehip 
rolling laxily along tmder her enormous sail I The cap¬ 
tain. mate, and some others were on the poop, and I was 
greeted with a general "salaam aliekoom” which I in- 
turned, Arab fashion, and we all sat down. Prewntly the 
captain's breakfast was brought, lioe and tried fish. “ Bis- 
mBK ait down with us," cried he; " here we are all one, 
Arabs and Christiana Thank God I we have got away 
from those Kafirs of Bombay, who were no beUer than 
Uindooa 1 Come, sir, and eat with ua" I did eat heartily, 
and found the viands very good indeed. 

At noon the mate, to my surprise, brought out a sMtant, 
took the sun’s altitude, and worked it out in KngUsh 
figuiea He had three chronometers for longitude, and 
said he would take a Itinar for oorreotion in a day or two. 
All seemed so perfectly r^nlar—-for I bad checked the 
calcolations—that I was quite satisfied we could come to 
no harm through bad navigation. We bad plenty of air 
and room, our own servants, and in our Armenian fellow- 
passenger an intelligent, agreeable compi^OQ. He had 
brought witii him large etores of Armenian beef, which 
was delicious, and is prepared in this wise. 

"Take pieces of lean, bnt good jniey beef, two or three 
enbio inches in aise, boil them partially, then rnb in salt. 
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pepper, end e tovpfon of oaion. Fry in melted batter, 
or Innl, or oil loosely into jen, end ponr boiling 
water over all till the jer is full The beef keep for 
yesrs if oloeely covered.* 

Alu^ether it was like travelling in one's own yscht, 
and was most enjoyahla I bad tdd the captain that I 
belonged to KH. the Nisam's service, and knew all the 
Arab siidars of his cotiit—AbdooUa ben All. Oomr ben 
Oos, and others—and he said I should find their names 
very useful to me ou my journey. 

We sailed past Cape Partak, with its grand bold preci' 
pices descending iuto the eea, and its perpetually varying 
ooloun and tints. Then headland sfter headland, ail of 
the aame bold type, suoceodod, nutil we cast anchor not 
for from shore opposite the town of Shahar. 

Presently tlie sheikh left the fort, and his procession 
looked very gay as it wound down to the booob, where 
several boate worn waiting ; they tlien put off with slow, 
measured stroke, Uie rowers eingiog in chorus ss they 
approached our veseeL The sheikh, a fine old man, court* 
eouily invited ns on shore and made us weloonia My 
wife was carried off to the women’s apartments, and I con* 
veiecd with our host, gravely smoking natyaiUt (water 
pipes) and sipping coffee the wliile. In the evening he 
took us to his garden without the town, and after that 
more pipee and mure coffe^ till the sou went down, when 
one of the men cried the invocation to prayer: carpets 
were spread, and all present performed their devotions. 
We then took our leave and returned to the ship, the star¬ 
light being more brillient than 1 ever remember seeing 
it before. We continued our voyage next day, having 
landed oar cargo and halted at MscuUah. This proved 
a very piotuiesque and curious place, lying at the foot of 
huge mountains dipping into the eea. We went ashore, 
but the sheikh hoe was surly and indifferent, and after 
pipee aad coffee we took our l^ve. The captmn told ns 
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the sheikh w«s in a bad htimoor abont the ** Aden affair/’ 
and we eboold soon find out all abont it at Aden, which 
we leaobed in doe time, casting anclior in the back har¬ 
bour as the sun was setting. 

“ I do not see any English ships," said the captain; '* I 
wonder there are not some hera" 

Next morning he and I landed, and took donkeys to 
ride into the town. When we came to the barrier foitifi- 
eatioae. the guard at the gatee refused to let us pass, but 
eventually allowed ns to sit in ths gnard^room till permis¬ 
sion should be obtained from the sheikh for oar entrance. 

The sheikh lumself soon appeared, followed by a nu¬ 
merous company, and sitting down ordered pipes and 
coffee. 1 did not like bis look or that of his pwple, who 
swaggered about stroking their moustaches in a very 
Hyderabad fashion. I was not noticed; and in a conver- 
eatioo which ensued between the sheikh and our captain, 
I saw the face of the latter become very grave, and my 
Arab servant, as be handed me some coffee, stooped down 
and whispered, " Yon must get back qniokly or tliey will 
seiu you." Tliis was not a pleasant proepeot, as the gate 
was closed and resistance would have bean hopeless. I 
could not nudeiBlond a word of what was going on. At 
last I beard “ Nixam " and " Abdoola ben Ali " occurriug 
in the wrangle and after a while the captain told me I 
might go, and with a smile the sheikh offered me his hand 
and bade me " depart in peace." 

“ Qo at ono^" said tho captain. " I will tall you all 
afterwarda" 

You may be sure I was only too thankful to make my 
way back to the ship, and I learned afterwards that my 
iming in the Nisam's service and knowing two of his Arab 
chieftains intimately, had alone asved me from a very un¬ 
pleasant detention. The English, said the sheikh, had 
been intriguing with a member of Itis family bo get poe- 
sesaion of the place, and he disapproved of tho whole 
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trsnsactlon. The English hsd fired &om their and 
killed manj people, and be bad determined to keep me in 
irons till an indemnity had been paid. 

What an escape I had had t The people were much 
excited, and bat for my Hyderabad fnen^, I had a poor 
chance of getting away. I was indeed very very thankful 
for the great mercy shown to me, and we were heartily 
glad when the captain weighed anchor and wo left the 
dreary rock behind us. 

We oontinued osr voyage to Mocha, where we parted 
company with our good captain, who transferred us to 
another Arab vessel commanded by a friend of his, '* Salim 
ben Ahmed,” son of a rich merchant at Jeddah. At 
Mocha I fomvd an English agency bouse, and some officers 
of the Indian Navy, who scarry believed tliat I had 
visited Aden and had got out of it again. I had been in 
the greatest danger, for as soon as s force could be sent, 
Aden was to be attacked, and my life would surely have 
been forfeited. 

Our new captain was anxious to proceed. We were to 
sail inside the reefs in smooth water, by day only. It was 
strange work threading our way in and out of the reefs 
The weather was delicious, and every evening we made 
for some rocky island and wen moored to it for the night. 
We often, in the evenings, took the boat and went out 
among the islands, occasionally landing to oollect the 
lovely shells which aboxmded, or we took out our lines to 
fish, and were generally very eucoeaefiil. Such strange 
creatures we fished up I Such varied forms and brilliant 
coloan t I b^n to make a ooUeotion of dmwinge of 
them, which I afterwards exhibited at the meeting of the 
” British Association at Newcastle^n-iyne," and eventu¬ 
ally presented to the Linaa.'an Socie^, for which 1 received 
the distinction of being elected an honorary member. 

The beanty of the beds of coral on these still evenings 
was indeeoribable: they were like huge beds of fiowers— 
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piok, nd, emerald, yellov. and purple, mingled with grey 
and brown; and the extraordinary cleameas of the water 
gave 03 a feeling of hanging in the air which was very 
Btraoge. We weie really sorry when we neared Jeddah, 
and cast anchor in the harbour. Salim and I had con* 
cocted a scheme that I was to leave my wife at his house 
at Jeddah under the care of bis mother, while be and I 
went to Mecca to see the (pilgrimage). ” No one will 
recognise yon,” he said; "yon are browner than 1 am. 
and I will lend you clothes; we shall do tho journey in 
the night” So we landed, and next day we were to start 
We wo thought, kept the secret safe; but it had 
leaked out somehow, and onr consul at Jeddal) came to 
me and told me the Pacha had sent for him, and asked 
him whether I was going to Mecca. 

” He will be in danger without a finnan from the 
Sultan, toll him,*' said the Pacha, “and I cannot give 
one.” 

" Tou had better oome and tell the Pacha you will give 
it np,” said the consul, *' for the gates will now be care¬ 
fully watched, and yon are not safe.” 

I aaw tliere wm no use resisting, and very reluctantly 
I went to the Pacha. He laughed heartily when 1 assured 
him I would not go, and answered in Frencli— 

** I do not care, but others do, and your life would be 
in periL” 

An English ship lay at anchor in the harbour, and 
proved to belong to Messrs Palmer of Calcutta, my wife’s 
relations. The captoiu insisted on onr coming at once on 
board, and wo liv^ there most luxuriouaiy for nearly a 
month. 1 hod little hope of getting on to Sues daring the 
and our good frieud. Captain HiU, offered to send us 
on to Tor, at the entnuce of the Oulf of Akaba, in the 
beautiful long-boat, in which a cabin could easily be 
rigged up by awnings, and which would be under the 
command of the boatswain; but this plan was frustrated 
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by Ctptun WiH neeiving ordert to return Moner Uian bo 
expected, aad the long-boat would not here time to rejoin 
the ship. 

I he^ of e good buygaiov about to tail for Suer We 
took our pasaagee in her, and left our kind frienda with 
regret We intended to land at Tor, go to Mount Sinai, 
and thence to Jeroaalam for Easter. 

The morning we sailed 1 awoko bearing an unusual 
shuffling of feet and a buax of znanj voicea. On going on 
deck, to my horror 1 found it and the poop both crowded 
with pilgrims from Mecca, who, the captain aaid, bad been 
sent on board by order of tbo Pacba. 

In vain I rcmonatrated, repreeenting.that I had taken 
the whole poop, lie captain would or could do nothing, 
and I told him I should appeal to the authoritiea at Yembo 
for redresa On arriving there, I eent my aervant to the 
Pacha, requeetiug him to oome and see the plight we were 
in. Hen and women constantly intruding into our cabin, 
a frightful crowd, the effluvia and vermin from which were 
aickeoing, and quite impoaoible to deecribe; added to this, 
we suffered terrible ahnse for being “infidels,'* and my 
wife was afraid to leave her cabin. 

. The pilgrims lived mostly on diy biscuitv and very 
puugent bitter oheeae. Few only had the privilege of 
cooking any food; and I very much feared that some 
Arigbtfixl epidemio would break out among them soon. 

At length a Kavaa, one of the Paeba'a measengera, 
arrived, with the servant that I had soot before; be 
brought a kind meaaaga from his master, entreating us to 
cume ashore at once. This was impoarible, as we durst 
not leave our baggage; but the Kavas carried off our cap¬ 
tain, who was in a terrible fright, and then returned with 
a handsome boat belonging to the Pacha, and orders to 
take us and all our belongings to a Government vessel, 
where, be said, the Pacha would meet us in the morning. 
We were not long in complying with this oivili ^; we 
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onca more breatbed the ftmh eir, and the last I saw of the 
vessel was a soramble among the crowd to get near our 
cabin and flock into it 

Next morning the Pooha visited ns, accompanied hy 
his secretary and staff. He was dressed beautifnlly, in a 
costUDM made of fine brown cloth, with a profosion of 
braiding of a darker shade of the same colour, and had 
several decorations on his breast He spoke French with 
fluency, and a little English, and nothing could exceed bis 
oonrtesy and kindness *'I sm afrsid to treat this rascal 
as he deserves," he said. ** Xf I had the power, I would 
Imve bastinadoed him severely; but he belongs to the 
English agent at Snex, and I dare not; but I can at least 
release you from your present uncomfortable position. I 
will put a crew and ^s on whom you may depend on 
board this vessel, and you can dismiss them whenever 
you please. All you have to do is to give tliom their 
wages and food, which amount to very little. Tako tho 
ship to Tor, and if the wind is against you, yon can take 
hoT on to Eossoir." I accepted his kindness most grate¬ 
fully. That afternoon our new Reis arrived, and early 
next morning wo left Tombo with a handsome present of 
dates, Turkish sweetmeats, and new Uvo-stook, fodder for 
our goets, and all we needed, fiom onr kind friend. 

1 was now my own commander, with a crew of twenty- 
four men and a pilot I could go whoro I pleased, and 
the Reis proved a good navigator. Tombo^ from the sea, 
was the handsomest Arab town I had yet teen. It is 
built on the margin of the shore, up a rising ground, and 
the linos of whitewashed houses hod a pretty effect. This 
town is the port of Medina, and the residence of the pro¬ 
vincial governor, and there seemed to be a good number 
of Turkish troops starioned there. We gave passages, at 
their earnat solicitation, to a Turk and his wife, who had 
been with us on our former ship. He was old, and in bad 
health, and their state was really pitiable. His wife pro- 
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mised to be otefTil. end proved eminently so daring onr 
voyage. 

We had a delidoiis sail up to Ibr, between the reefs 
and the mainland, and at night we made fast to one of the 
islands, or cast anchor in sliallow water, and then went 
off in the boat seeking endless treasares in shells, fish, and 
coral The coloun of the shallows seemed to grow more 
intense and viTld—of all shades, iWi the deepest violet 
and purple bias, to the most brilliant tnniuoise, emerald 
green, and red; and as wo threaded the often narrow 
channels the effects were oharmiog. The coast up to 
Yembo had been comparatively flat and uninteresting, 
but from tlieoco it grew much iMlder in character. Fine 
headlands were seen in front of us dipping into the sea, 
and the voyage increased each day in interest, till at Icngtli 
the rooky peaks and precipices of the Jcbel Antar range 
stood out before us, and behind Uiem lay tlie Oulf of 
Akaba. In this portiou of onr little voyage tho scenery 
was very striking, and the atmospheric effects wonderful, 
as tlm Sim ran its course, and the shadows of tlie peaks 
and ravines changed till all was merged in a soft violet 
tint as evening closed in. We were alone; we saw no 
fishing-beets or other craft, no sign of dwelling or life upon 
the ebon, which looked utterly desolate and barren in its 
grandeor. Very grand, too. Is the mouth of the Onlf of 
Akaba, with tJie range of Jebel Antar to the south, and 
the far more lofty and imposing mountains of the Fenin* 
sola of Sinai to the north. The giilf itself was like a large 
lake shimmering in the mid-day tun as ws entered it, tho 
ranges of mountains on either aide bdog veiled in lovely 
violet mist 

Very soon the little town of Tor lay before ns, and as 
we anchored, and hoisted onr English flag, a boat put off 
with one likewise flying at her stem; and we found onr 
visitor was the secretary to the English agent, who brought 
his obiefa compliments, and asked what he could do for ns. 


*4 
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We orderad pipes end ooCfoe, and sat down to talk. 

“ If thb wind holds," said out friend, " you can go on 
to Sues; but if a sAhiW or notib wind blows, you may be 
kept here for a fortnight; the sea is dangerous then for 
your small Tessel." 

" And Akaba f ” I asked. 

” Impossible,’' he answered; " even the Sultan’s firman 
is at present useless. The Arabs are fighting, and the 
passes quite closed. Ton must give up that idea." 

** Well, then, can we get to Mount Sinai, and to Jeru¬ 
salem } ** 

" 1 fear not,” he replied; " but I will go on shore and 
ask the sheikh. Pethape you will come with me ?" and 
I went. 

The old English agent was very civil, ordered pipee and 
coffee, and ws preceded to discuss the basinee^ the Arab 
chiefs having come in. 

*' You oould only do it by yourself," they said; " we 
oould not cany yon there with the lady : you would not 
fear a few ahots if you were alone. Have yon a finnan 
from the Sultan I ” 

*'No," I aaid; "only a passport from the Bombay 
Government” 

Ah! ” aaid they all, ” that is of no use; we could not 
be responsible for any Englishman without one from Con- 
ttatitinople.” 

So Sinai was given up, and a sAtmof coming on, the 
Eeis said we could notatay where we were; there was no 
use in staying—the wind would soon modsrate, and we 
oould cross over to Koeseir very quickly and safely. So 
next morning we started with a fresh cool breese, and we 
had, at least, the whole of Egypt before us, and ths sights 
that ws hsd to see would be ample compensation for our 
disappointment 

Our voyage was most propitious; we reached Eosseir 
very quickly, without touching a tope. On our arrival 
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we found no difficultjr in {yrocariag camelt; end tny aer- 
vant" AbdooUab,** who had been there before, and knew 
sereral of the principal people, waa a great help to me. 
We remained on board our ^p till all our preparations 
were complete, and our tents pitched under some dat&- 
trees, near tlie town. Then we lauded, and walked 
through the place, once the ancient Berenice, witli no 
trace left now of its former greatnees, except the ruins 
which lay on either band. 

No acoomroodation for my wife’s journey oould be de¬ 
vised, except large kt^vns or panniers, slung upon a huge 
camel, with an awning above to keep off the suii; and 
with soft bedding tbeee were made eudumble enough. 
For myself, I liad a camel, and two donkeys in reserve. 
The Turk lode a donkey, and his wife a camel, on which 
were all their worldly g^a 

So we set out on our first march into tlie desert which 
lies between ICoaseir and Keneh, the old beaten track of 
Egyptian, Greek, and Homan triers, eaolt in their turn 
through ages of the past. My provious idea of a desert 
was that it would be flat and sandy, but uistead our road 
lay through a hollow, with considerable hills on cither 
aide, affording striking and pretty views at every turn. 
Here and there the valleys were very narrow, and high 
preoipioes towered on cither baud. Again they widened 
into ktoral ravines, which seemed intenninabla In many 
plauee the rocks bad Egyptian, Greek, or Boman charao- 
ten carved upon tliem. any one know of these, and 
of their purport t 

It was not very hot, for the north wind blew cool and 
fresh, and wo coiild travel all day. I had never left my 
camel, and towards evening beeane very tired. I lay 
down on some warm sand near our tents, and gradually 
stUfeued, to the great alarm of my wife; but my servant 
and the camel.men said they would soon cure me. I was 
turned on my face, and my back rubbed with castoi^oil 
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veil heated. B 7 this time some cakes of dhoura 
mosl had been prapered and paitljr baked, and these 
smeared with oU were bound on my bock, the whole 
length of the spine, and partially oovering my ribs. They 
were almost tM hot to bear, but I obeyed orders, and 
allowed xnyself to be swathed up like a mummy. Next 
moming to my great delight, I had neither pain nor ache; 
the remedy, rough though it wai. bad been effectnaL 
On the fourth morning we met aome men driring 
camels, and canying water-melons on their beads—'how 
refreshing they were I I think I see now our old Turk, 
whose lips were mneh chapped by the dry wind, sitting 
on a stone, intensely appreciatiTe of the large slice I 
handed to him. A few miles farther from the exeat of 
the pass, wo had our first look at Kgypt 

It was very beautifnl; the cultivation reached nearly 
to the foot of the deecent, of a vivid green, and moat lux¬ 
uriant ; wheat, barley, poise, cotton, and sugar-cane, with 
fielda of yellow and blue lupins in fiower, patches of eriin- 
BOQ clover, with date-tnea, and sycamore, and our Indian 
babult or mimoaa, eveiywhera. 

My Hindoo servant cried ont, excitedly. ** India I again 
India I are we oome back to it t" No, it wtis not Tn^ia 
certainly, but it wm inexpreasibly lovely; and onr hearts 
were full of gratitude to Ood for Hia goodneas in bringing 
us so Car in health and safety. No more rough travelling, 
no more privetion; but instead, a sojonm among glori- 
ons scenes of antiquity and boooty which we had longed 
to see. 

A few miles more and we had rooched Kenel). which 
seemed exactly like an Indian (Deocan) town, with ita 
clay-roofed terraced houeea; and we were taken at once 
to the house of the Snglish agent, who placed very com¬ 
fortable rooms St our disposal, aud took all the trouble of 
diamisaing my eamel-men off my hands. 

The bouse was eompulously clean, end our friend's wife 
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v'as a 6nt-r&t« cook. I nmemb«r two dishes in patiicular 
—one of quaiU, fried somehow in Tine-leaves, and another 
of long cncumben, staffed with delicately-fiavonied mince¬ 
meat—that would have satisiied mncb daintier palates 
than onn. We often wished to be able to converee witli 
our host, who was a Copt, apparently a merohant, in good 
oircumstaooea; bnt the only mode of communication was 
Italian, of which he knew a very litU^ so we did. not 
make mncb progiaaa. 

I had some pleasant shooting—quail were plentifnl, and 
I found snipe, too, in the little awampa, so that my bag 
was generally a good one. One day wo sent out oar tents 
a little distance from the town, and had a picnic, spendutg 
a quiet, dreamy day nnder the shade, enjoying the deli¬ 
cious cool wind, tlie great river flowing past us, and the 
pMcefel soenery beyond. '’You must see Bondeia to¬ 
morrow," said our bMt; and we went, croeiing by a ferry¬ 
boat, aud flnding donkeys waiting for ua on tlie other side. 
We breakfasted at the veetibule of the temple, and then 
set to work to examine it, and the old Itoman town beyond 
it My servant declared we must be in India, because there 
was a real Hindoo temple; but the temple of Bandera was 
more iinpoeing than any I had ever seen, and its grand 
proportions, at first not easily nndeistood, grew upon one 
hour by hour. The roof is covered with names, modem 
and ancient; Greek, Konian, S^ptian, and Arab, aa well 
as every European cation, has ita record of tlie "John 
Smitli" of the inscriber, and I added mine to the number. 

The Homan town interested nio very mnch; for not. 
only were the narrow streete clearly defined, but eomc 
of the houses and walla, which were nearly perfect, aud 
the round arches, tliough built only of sun-driod bricks 
cemented with mud, remained as they bad been first 
erected, periiaps two thousand years before. We left the 
place with r^iet, grim and desolate though it waa. The 
temple looked very grand in the evening light. Ho min 
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falU here, vhich acooa&ts for the proMrration of mod 
wells e&d arches. No zeia for 2000 years —can one 
realise it! 

We had soen all the sights, onr clothes had been washed, 
our boat was ready—a Mnall doJiabith, rciy oleau and 
comfortable—our luggage was stowed away on board; but 
what were we to do with our Turk and hia wife? He 
was very feeble, and she was pf great use to ns, so tliey 
were allowed a comer on board; and we bade farewell to 
our kind friends, wbo gently declined any reoompeose, 
until at length I bethought myself of niy small tents, 
which I oiTered them, and which were gratefully accepted. 
On our arrival at the river, we came upon an Arab woman 
frying pancakes and omelets for the boatmen. The woman 
bod go^ fresh batter, and the smell was very appetising; 
so we sat down and had our mesl of the panc^ee and 
omelet, with salad and hard-boiled eggs, and ate till we 
could eat no more. How good it was I 

Our intention was to go up to Aseouan and Pbilis, then 
return and stay a while at Thebes, and so go down to 
Cairo. If the atisui/ lasted, we should run up to Thebes 
very fast If we lost it, we might have A'arying winds; 
but not A kham*6»H for a good white It seemed a very 
pleasant programme; we should see all the wonders of 
Kgypt we should sit in the gato of Ethiopia; and as our 
boat was very light there was no fear of the Cataract 

The Nile is far better known now than it was in those 
days—drawings, engravings, paintings, and photographs 
have been made of the scenes along its banks, and are 
familiar in England to all, so that any description of min* 
from memory now, would, I fear, be incomplete and tire¬ 
some. Yet there are some soenea which can never fade or 
change as long as memory lasta ^Vbo that has seen them 
could forget the grsnite quarries above Thebes, with the 
blocks of granite split from the native rock ready for 
transmission down the river? or cease to wonder at the 




meuu of traosport ftod erection t Who can forget the 
grandeur of the giant flguree of “ Aba Simbel,'* or ^e per« 
feot temple at Edfat Abore all, tvlio can forget the wild 
aceaer 7 of the Cataract and AaBoaao->-the ehoota daring 
the ascent amid the seething waters; or the welcome 
change to the placid pool abore, with exqoiaite Philas 
beyond, sitting a qaeen indeed upon the waters, glowing 
in the bright eonlight 1 

We Btayed at FMln for fire days, liring in the temple 
during the day, and eleopiog on board onr boat at night; 
and onr oqjoyment was intense. English visitoia were 
rare then, and many boat-loads of natives came alongside 
to have a look at us, and bring ua preaents. I think, 
among all the many soenee which rise in my memory as 
I write, that those erenings spent at Philte were the most 
beautiful, when the still, long pool rellacted the brilliant 
tints of the sky. among the dark basalt rocks, till all faded 
into dim grey; and the moon, near the fhll, cost over all 
a flood of silver light, and the templo^ the rains, and the 
feathery palms were bathed in it, till they eeem^ hardly 
of this worhi, and we sat on and watched the sUra appear* 
ing, one by one, and drioJung in the etrange “eerie” 
beauty around os. If there is a place on earth where 
one’s heart swells, and one's throat soems to tighten, it 
is Philm. 

Back again to Thebea, very pleasantly. Our crew were 
hard-working, good-hnmoared fellows, lull of fun of one 
kind or another, singing merrily to their oars when the 
sails could not be used, and their voices sounded mellow 
and sweet in the chomeea. No doubt there is monotony in 
Nile boat-life, and yet it is very pleasant, and very restful. 
If I pleased I could go ashore and have a day's shooting. 
My craw delighted in acting as beaters, and game was 
plentiful enongh. Frequently we received presents from 
the chief man of the village—sour milk, the at in 
India, lire pigeons,.vegetables, melons, or anything he 
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thought might bo of um to us; and he would bog in retnm 
a little English powder for firing, or a pencil, or a little 
toa. Sometimes I aoceptod an invitation for the evening, 
and smoked mjr pipe and drank coffoe with the villago 
elders, longing alwajrs to be able to talk to them without 
an interpreter. 

Thej were mneb interested in India, and I had to 
answer many questions about ite people and religion. I 
emoyed these homely, but to me very intereeting, meet¬ 
ings exceedingly; and I read in after-days, with deep 
interest, the story of her life in Egypt, ao touchingly de¬ 
scribed by my cousin. Lady Doff Gordon, in her delight¬ 
ful letters, and was able to feel how real and true an her 
deacriptiona 

We remained at Tbobes, I think, a fortnight, visitLog all 
the plaoee of interest, and especially the ruins of Karnsk, 
where I made many elaborate sketches, now, *!■» I lost. 
We croesed the river to the Memnonian Palace, part of 
which wo had ewept out for our aboda We were close to 
the great sitting statues, and ooold watch them at all 
times of the day, and in all the changing lighta In the 
morning and evening nothing can exceed their grim, an- 
oontb grandeur. How they were brought ftom the quar¬ 
ries, how enicted, who can aay t One oan but look and 
wonder I 

Of course, too, we visited'tbe tomlM of the kings. I 
need not enlarge npon them, or on the intoresting fresoo- 
iraintings which illustrate not only the costume and cus¬ 
toms of ancient l^ypt completely, hot also its wsre and 
processions, the employment of the Jews during their cap¬ 
tivity in making bricks, helping to drag large building- 
atouoa, and the like—the Jewish featuiea being always 
disoemihle. The psssages were hot and stifling, full of 
bats, and the smell of the castor-oil lamps almost unen¬ 
durable ; but we peroevered, and saw all there was to se^ 
enjoying our return into the cool fresh air afterwards. 
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” Slioold we like to here oae of tke tombe on the hill* 
side above as opened 1 * esked AbdooUsb ; “ the Arabs 
were willing, if we wished, to open one for a oortain 
amount of huhsAsesk." 

I agreed at onoe, and next evening they returned wiUt 
many curious objects: a chair, perfect except for its rush 
bottom, which had decayed; a necklace of beads the col* 
oar of turquoise; several scarabci, and email blue enamel 
figures; and beet of all, two moet elegant terra-cotta boats, 
one of which had good, well-modelled figures at stem and 
stem, and an altar in the centre of the boat, at which a 
priest was offering. There were also some mummies of 
ibis, one of a small crocodile, and another which seemed 
to be a cat They bad likewise picked up a woman's 
mummied hand and part of an arm; tlio hand was plump 
and beautiful in shape. The boats, and two of the tesura- 
bet, when examined at the Britiah Mueeum, were found 
valuable, as they proved the establishment of different 
kings, filling up gaps in one of the dynasties; and I re¬ 
ceived, I think. jU7 for them, AU the minor articles I 
gave to Dr Abbott the famous collector at Cairo, for his 
museum. 

The north wind bad moderated very much, and we were 
tnxioua now to get on. We stayed a day or two at Keneb 
with out old host and hostosa, who woedd take no deniaL 
A fantasia of dancing-girls was to come off in my honour; 
I had never seen one, and was curious to see what the 
Ali-meh of B^pt were like. Certainly their dancing, or 
rather poitnring, wsa very strange^ some of it both elegant 
and spirited, as they twisted scarfs abont each other, and 
waved their arms and bodies in time to the music. It had 
an almost mesmerio effect upon me. Again, nothing could 
be wilder than some of th^ rapid movements, appearing 
to loM all oonsciouBDeM of eelf in their ever-varying gee- 
turea Their einging was wild and plainrive by turns, but 
it did not interest me, sa Egyptian music is veiy mono- 
o 
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toooai, Ui« chief aim appareatly being to piodace long, 
high, qoaTering notw, wliich reoaired due applanee from 
tbe bTstandan. Their costume 988 neh asd good; far 
more eli^aat. ae vere also their performanoce. than those 
of Indian sautch girla Thej wore neoklaoee and braoe- 
lete in profutioo of what appeared to be gold. I aaw 
nothing indelicate or indecent in what the/ did during 
tbe whole perfonnance. 

Laden with gtfte from our kind ftiends, of dour, ^gs, 
semolina, vegetablea, eour milk, and fresh breed, we re¬ 
entered our boat> and started again down the river. There 
was not much variet/ in the ecener/, but it was ver/ 
pleeeant, and the tall tails of the Nile boats, both traders 
and tb\abith$, and tbe towns and Tillages which we passed, 
always formed prett/ objects in the landscape. 

We were still seven days from Cairo when I was 
attacked with ophthalmia in its wont form. The pain 
was horrible, and we were very thankful when we reached 
Oaho, where 1 was at onoe taken to the hotel, and put 
under the care of Dr Abbott, through whose skill, under 
Qod’s blesaing, my ( 7 es were saved ; but he said another 
day's delay would have been fatal. I was quite blind for 
some time, and I can never forget the Joy and thankfulness 
I felt when I saw again, though very ^mly, my wife's dear 
face. With very great care I eventually recovered, hut for 
a long time I appeared to be looking through milk-and- 
water with opal tints upon it At <^ro, I was told by 
the English vioe-oonsol that a long complaint had boen 
laid against me by tbe owner of the huggahto from which 
1 had been delivered at Yombo. I was acoused of breach 
of faith, violence to the Beis of the vessel, and other mis- 
demeanoun; and tbe offioial was stiff in manner, and far 
from agreeable. I showed the decision of the Pacha at 
Yembo, which ha forthwith entirely ignored. My copy 
of the agreement made- at Jeddah, and signed by Mr 
OgUvie, was, however, very different to tbe one Hied on 
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the pkint aad onauthantioAted, and my friend began U> 
doubt * Had I any witoeaaea t he a^ed. I had only 
my aervant and the old Tdrk, who verodeeired to proceed 
next day to the vice • oonaulate. Their account of the 
aflair aimpUfied the matter rery much, and the vice- 
oooaul told me they gave evidexwe in no measured temu, 
and deeeriptiona of our state which 1 dare not record ; ao 
the question was referred to the ooDsrxl-general at Alex* 
andria, and I promised to appear when called for. I was 
not allowed to go ont, except with my eyes closely ban- 
deged; bnt after some time we were given leave to pre¬ 
pare for our journey. A boat was engaged, and we left 
Cairo, the some of so much aufferiug and ao much mercy. 
Aa we rode on in the early evening after leaving Boulak, 
Cairo, with ite gxovee, minarets, and domes, and its lofty 
citadel, with the nigged hil?» beyond it, was before na on 
one side. On the other, date-groves, viUegos, green holds, 
and the mysteriona Pyramids in the diatance, behind 
which the sun was setting, and a glory of crimaon light- 
tinted clouds bnng above them, end spread over tlie 
aouthem and enstoni aky, reflected in the breed still 
river; and as the sun aaalc lower, tiio distance obanged to 
the deepeat violrt, and at length a still misty grey veiled 
it from onr oyea What a pieturo it would have made I 

On my arrival at Alexandria 1 was summoned to tho 
consulate at once, and most eourteonily received. Uy 
affairs were under investigation, and tlie result was that 
all my paasage-money was returned, and the owner of the 
buffffolaw fined into the bnrgain, and threatened aa well 
wi^ the loss of his agency if he ever attempted impotitioa 
again. 

My consin, Mr Philip Taylor of Maieeillee, was then 
inspector-in-ebief of the "Meaaageries Boyalea" steamoie, 
and knowing I was on my way home, had desired the 
captain of the steamer then at Alexandria to inquire for 
me. Finding we had arrived, he very kindly sent off for 
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oar baggage, ood when we wont on board we found tbe 
beat cabins reserved for us. We bad to take leave of oar 
faithful Turk and his wife; the latter clung to my wife, 
erjmg," Take mo to England with jron I" and rofnsing all 
pajrreent "Wh/ should you oak mo to toko money t” 
sho said; " I have plantj^-my husband has plenty; why 
should you think of it T ^ 

All I oould persuade her to take was ono of the Deccau 
goats. The other I gave to the mistress of the hotel at 
Alexandria; and when I rotnmed on my way back to 
India it knew me again, and robbed its h^ against me i 

Off again,—to Smyrna first, in such luxury as we had 
long bMn atrongera to—each delicious beds and sofas 1 
such a oook I such excellent wine I and a captain who 
oould never do enough to moke na comfortable, and help 
to peas the time agreeebly. We hod English and French 
books on board, chess, piquet, and other games; but my 
great delight was to lie losily watcliing the sea, to feel the 
delicious climate, and, aa they expreaa it in Indian idiom, 
to eat the air. 

We tun across from Smyrna to Crete, coasting along its 
eastern shore to Syro, where we were to stop ; threading 
our way among the islenda before a balmy wind, through 
the .tCgeott now passing barren aainbabited roel^ 
again fertile ialands, ^ combining to form eea>picturee 
of suipasaing beauty. Leaving Syra, where 1 did not 
land, being satisfied with our oaptain’s account of its dirty 
streets, and etrange pyramid of terraced bouaee, whidi 
looked enfflciently piotureeque from the aeo, we bounded 
on past more islsmds, more heodlande, those of the couth 
of Italy being very grand; and so to Malta, where we 
were boarded by the officer of health, and carried away to 
the gloomy'lookiog quarantine laiaretto. 

Here we had airy rooms, and a yuordisno appointed 
to us as our sole attendant As we bad a clean bill of 
health we thought it very hard, but we bad to submit to 
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twftnt/-one days’ deteation neverihelass. Onr jrNorrft- 
MO, ” Michele," wu a ueny fellovr, and did his best to 
cheer tia 

"Did he know Mrs AostinT** lasked; "andwaseho 
still at Malte?" 

" Who does not know that kind lady, who is as a mother 
to us allt" was the reply. * Was I her brother?” 

" Ko, her ooudn,*' I said; * aud she will ooae and see 
us when the bears we have arrived; ^ and so she did, 
coming to the Parlatorio, which had a double iron grating, 
too distant one &om the other for ua even to ahake handa. 
I told her how we bad travelled, and what we had done, 
and ahe seemed wouderstmok that we had performed suoli 
A journey so well 1 also confided to her abont my book, 
* ne Confetaiona of a Thug.' She was about to shut for 
Sngland, and aaked me to give her MS. to look over 
on hor journey. I did eo ; but the three volumes were 
first K(^ through with knives, then smoked with sul¬ 
phur till the iuk turned pale, and finally delivered to her, 
by means of a pair of long tongs, through a narrow alit in 
the grating t 

A few ^ks bad fortunately been left in our qoartere 
by charitable predeoesson ; and with these and bathing, 
swimming about within the prescribed limits, our time 
passed somehow. 

At length we were released, and took up our quarters lu 
the town; but the glare was trying to my eyes, and tiie heat 
very great, at it was June, so we were not sorry to leave 
Malta, and embarked again, passing Etna, then Messina, 
where we stayed a few hours; and Stromboli, oosting up 
its red'hot stones into the dark heavens answering Etna, 
whose illumined pillar of smoke towered grandly to tlie 
eky miles astern. On to Naples, where we were refused 
permission to land, owing to a dispute about port-dues 
between the French and Neapolitan Ooveroments. So to 
Leghorn, and the lovely gulf of Spesia, and all the gloi-i- 
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ous beauty of tb« Birien, till, finally, we amved at b£ar- 
on tba 3d July, and were met by a hearty welcome 
from our relations 

One amuaiiig incidont ocooired. I had two large jars 
of Indian preaerved tobacco, and our captain aaenred me 
tboM would inevitably be confiscated. I had no wish to 
kee my tobacco, and was determined to pass it if I ooold. 
My panther and tiger skins were ruthlessly seiaed, to my 
gnat dismay, and I trembled for the preciona jara. I 
wish I oould give the oonversation in the original French 
as it oocumdL 

* Wliat is this 1 * asked one of the dowtnUn, politely. 

** Oh, taste said another. “ I dareaay it ia a preaerva** 

That gave me my cue. 

“Yob, geutlemeu,** I said, **it is an Indian preeervo 
that I have brought with m& Will you do me the favour 
to taste it}** 

“la it aweett** asked one; "it has a strange smeU,” 
and be sniffed at the open jar. 

" Ah, yea," aaid I—** peculisr, no doubt; there are many 
strange things in India." 

"Ko donbt, air~no doubt; but is it sweetf 

" Surely," said I; " it ia prepared with sugar and spices; 
do try it." 

*' Wall," he returned, " here goes,” as he put in his fore¬ 
finger, and swept out a good lump, which he put into his 
mouth. 

Now if there can be anything mors inconceivably nasty 
to tbe taste than another, it must be prepared Indian 
tobaooo; and the man, after sucking well at the lamp, 
spat it out upon the floor with a volley of oaths, while 
the othon stood round iu fits of laughter. 

" You do not aeeui to like it, air," I said, as gravely aa I 
could; " but it was surely sweet f" 

" Sweet I yea," he cxio^ “the devil's swoctnesa. Hor* 
liblel horriblel aoers/ . . . honiblel* 
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" Periiapa,* said I, looking round, * tome other gentle' 
man would like to try it" 

"Is it hott" said one; "Indian things always bora 
one's mouth." 

" There is no pepper whatever in iC I replied. 

"And bow do tliey eat itt" asked another; "is it with 
bread-and-butter 1" 

" Well," I returned, " there ore many ways of using it-> 
every one to his taste, you know." 

*' Certainly, sir, certainly; every country has its peculiar 
tastes; may we try itt" 

"By all means," I said. 

Then there was a rush at the Jar, and all put in their 
fingers and hooked up bits to taste. It was impossible 
not to laugh, and my cousins fairly roared at tlie scene 
tliat eiLBuod, the douaHurs spitting, splutteriug, sweoiiug, 
daclariug Uie preserve only fit for ^e devil to eot, and 
getting rid of their quids as fast ns they could; but one 
turned his head on one side, and said— 

" Do yon know, my MoikU, 1 rathn' like it f <mo would 
toon grow fond of it May I take some home to my 
children T* 

"Shut up the jars I" cried the ohief, gruffly; "let us 
have no moie of such nousenae I Let thorn go to the 
devil I I beg you pardon, monsieur, but the taste will 
not leave my mouth—like rotten cabbage with sugar on 
it I Bah I we cannot charge duty on poison like that. 
Take it away I" 

So I carri^ off my two jots in triumph. 

We pualied on after a few days' stay at Marseilles, 
where for the first time in my life I saw and ttramingd 
machineiy of the highest interest. Mr Philip Taylor had 
lately emberked in marine engineering work, as well as 
in the manufacture of powerful machiuea for oil-mills and 
the silk trade, and .his comperatively *»nall establishment 
grow rapidly into a large concern. 
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W® found the journey by diligtiooe to Pari* very fa¬ 
tiguing, and probably we suffered more than others from 
haring led such a free open-air life, and the close crunoped- 
up vehicle seemed stifling. However, Paris was reached 
at length, and after a few days’ delay, spent mostly at the 
glorious Louvre, and also in refreshing our. by this time, 
very dilapidated wardrobes, we set off again, reaching 
London at last, after a weary night jonrney ftrom Dover 
in the oosch. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1830-40. 

I RBCBiTKD Kn aflectionatd welcome from all tLe members 
of my family who were io London. 1 liod left them a boy, 
and bad entered on a life which was quite new and strange 
to them; and 1 think some were enrprised to find I had 
tbe manners of a gentlemau.” as one remarked to me, “ and 
did not show traces of oontaot with the savage thbes of 
India!" nor could he be persuaded that t)ie people among 
whom I had been living were highly civilised, and in many 
ways resembled ourselvea I determined not to speak of 
India unlem 1 were asked diroct questions, or to tell Indian 
stories, which might not be believed. 

Mrs Austin, to whom I had oonfidod my precious M.S. 
at Malta, had been much interested in ite perusal, and 
kindly introduced me to Mr BeuUey, in whose hands I loft 
it ; and to my infinite delight he eventually accepted it, 
and the agreement was duly executed. Thus one great 
wish of my life was to be fulfilled. 1 had hopes, too, of 
obtainii^ further liteiary employment, and as my long 
journey had been terribly expensive, and my means wero 
slender enough, I looked forward to both pleasure and 
profit in my work. 

1 attended the meeting of tbe British Aeeodation held 
that year at NewcasUe^n-Tyne. I exhibited my drawings 
of Bed Sea fish, but os I bad no knowledge of ichthyology. 
I could only explain the localities and circunutsnocs in 
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whioh I fovad them. As I h&ve ssid, 1 gsve them to the 
Tfiin ii**< i Society, asd wu not a little prond when I was 
eleoted on bonotary member. I paid a visit, too, to my 
node, Mr Prideaux Selby, at TwImU, and was pleased to 
find ^0 colleotioD of birds and insects I bad sent him from 
India in excellent preserration, and much appreciated by 
him. 

We spent a happy time visiting among my dear mother’s 
relations at Mitforxl, Twixell, and North Sunderland; and 
iny book was going slowly through the press. My MS. 
proved too volominoui: much had to be curtailed and 
condensed; a great deal was pronounced really too horrible 
to publish I and at lost I foand it advisable to return to 
London to see about it Mr Bentley wrote to me that I 
must come sod harry it, as " Her Moat Oracious Mejesty 
the Queen ^ (to whom Mr Bentley was Fublishar in Ordi* 
nary) had directed sheets, as they were revised, to bs sent 
to her—end having become interested in the work, wished 
' for further supplies as soon as possible." 

I worked hard at my proof-sheets, and was very busy. 
I was asked to write an article for the ' British and Foiwign 
Quarterly,’ on " The Disposition of tlie Kstive Princes of 
India towards England" in the evont of a protracted 
struggle in regard to the Affghon war, and I freely oonfoee 
I was afraid to undertake it However, I set to work, and 
did my best, and it was approved of, and, 1 was told, ex¬ 
cited much interest in England, and particular attention 
on the Continent, and that it was translated into several 
Ungusgea I fonnded my article on M^or Sntheiland’s 
little bMk npon Native States, whioh he bod written while 
Secretary to Sir Charles Metcalfe, and which I unearthed 
. in tlie department of the Ihesident of the Board of Control, 
uncut I refened to my article lately, and among the 
native states there recorded, some, os Oedh, Negpore, 
Sotora, and Jhanai, have been annexed to the British 
dominions, and are now integral portions of its empire of 
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India; bat the remainder exist as the/ vere, the treaties 
being strengtheoed by her Mtyeety’s proclamation on tlio 
assomptioii of tlie government of India by tbo Crown; and 
though some modifications of older treaties have occurred, 
they in nowise alter those which are recorded in M^jor 
Sutherland’s work. I received ninety-five guinees as my 
honorarium for this article, the first money I earned by 
writing, and I do not think I ever felt prouder or more 
pleased. In this, and all my undertakings, I have ever 
had the eoundeet advice and meet steady help from my 
dear cousin, Henry Keeve, wivose faithful love and fheud* 
ship have never failed me all my life. 

I went to see Lord William Hentinok, who was than in 
London. He received me veiy kindly; and I felt more 
and more, as the intelleetnal aspect of London society was 
opening upon me, that, but for his generous interest in me 
when I was in sore strait, I should never have I'etumed to 
my native country. Ho was much interostud iu Uio iutto> 
duotion of vernacular education into India, and also of 
trauslatioiis of Euglislt works; and he charged me, os I 
agreed with him, to do my utmost to support the cause in 
England, and to asaist it iu Itadia. I nover saw him again. 
His bealUr was terribly broken, but his interest in these 
subjects never fished. 

1 got back to Uia north for Cliristmaa Such cold, as I 
had long been a sti-onger to, set in; and as I could not get 
farther felian Manchester by railway, 1 bad to mount tbo 
coach, tlioro being no inside seat. Well do I remember 
that drive, ^e biting north-east wind, and the keen frosb— 
1 sitting by the oosohman; and at lost, when bo oould hold 
out no longer, I took the reins; and I believe the excite¬ 
ment of driving the *' wild teame," os the coachman called 
them, kept me up, for I liad never felt such cold before. 
At every stage we found hot tea ready; and if poesible 
evuy team was wilder than the one beftue; but we drove 
in tom: and when, on reaching Leeds, I tendered my lialf- 
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crows, the mao would not take it. "No, no. air; not a 
peonf from a geol'niaa aa helped a fellow like roe to get 
through such a ziight I If it hadn't a bin for you w'd ha' 
been on top of Blaokstoue Edge a*lyio' in the anow, for I 
couldn't a-drivin ye i” And 1 aaeure you I felt proud of 
the good fellow’s hear^ oommendation. 

The year that was expiring had been very memorable to 
roa I reflected on the great distance we had aafely 

travereed, the variety and interest of the ecenei ve bad 
witoeeaed, the merciful protection we had enjoyed, my re¬ 
covery from long and severe illness, and the restoration of 
my tight—my heart was lifted up in tbaukftilaess to the 
Almighty Giver of all these mercies Beeidea, there was 
the reunion with my family: had received me with 

open anna A few dear faces were wiiMing , oeitainly—one 
I never ceased to mourn, who woiild hsve shsied my 
plessuree and my troublee, and whose loving sympathy 
was slways ready for her boy; but my life was a very 
happy one, aud the dawning hope of literary employment, 
however bumble, was very precious to ma 

Returning to London in spring, I found my book,' The 
Confessions,’ had been received with much greater interest 
and suooese than I had over ventured to hope for; and 
not only did the Loudon papera and periodicnli take it 
up, but the provincial prose turned with flattering reviews 
and long eztraete from it It was curious to hear people 
wondering over the book and discussing it; end evidently 
the subject was a new sensation to the public. It passed 
rapidly through tlie first edition, and a second was in pre¬ 
paration. I was asked also to write another book, which 
shonld take the plaoe of an historical novel, and become 
the forerunner of a series of such Indiao works, and Tippoo 
Sultan was chosen as the subject I remonstrated, as I 
coocidered the theme too recent; and what oonld I make 
out of itt To be sure, I had tiuvcUod through Mysore, 
and could deecribe looal scenery and objects, but I fairly 
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d««p«ired of making a readable atory ont of Tippoa But 
roy pabliabeie were uot to be oonvincod, eud I pioiuiaed 
(0 do my best. 

I re<iuired some information in regard to points iu tlie 
Puke of Wellington'e transactions with tlio family of 
Tippoo Sultan, and I wrote to him asking him to bo so 
good as to help ma To tlus request 1 nccivod a short 
and very oharaoteristio reply, written on a scrap of foolscap 
paper, dated fVom the House of Lorda 

“The Duka of Wellington is too busy at present to 
answer Captain Taylor's note; but if be will aUond at 
Apslcy House to-morrow at eleven, the Duke will endeav¬ 
our to mmember what Captain Taylor requires.*' 

The note was the merest scrawl, but was praoious to 
me in remsmbmnes of the very oourtsous interview that 
followed, llis memory was perfootly clear, and he bod 
foTgottoD nothing in regard to bis own part in the first 
Mahmtta war. He told me 'Ttio Confessions' liod fairly 
taken him back to India. 

I spent tlte summer in Ireland, principally at tlte dear 
old house at Harold's Cross, in which I now reside. We 
travelled, too, to ICillamey and Limerick, and visited my 
father, who was then living in the Co. Chuo 
On our way, 1 had the atmngest speech made to me by 
an old beggar-woman that I think I ever beard, even in 
Ireland. As we drew up at Haas, the nsnal clamour for 
charity began. I was on tlie box-seat, wrapped up in a 
ooat bordered with fur, and doubtless looked very oosy. 
One of the old women called oat— 

“ Ab, thin, oomfortable gintleman, throw us a copper I ” 
I was dubbed "comfortable gintleman” by the crowd 
till 1 could no longer reaist, so I threw down a shilliug to 
be divided. On this my old friend dropped on her kooes 
in the mud, and raising her clasped hands, cried— 

“Ah. thin, that yer hononr might be in heaven this 
night, sittiD’ wid the blessed Vaigio Maty upon a binch I ” 
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At Killamey we fairly Ixrthered the heggaie hy epeak- 
iog to them in HiodoeUnec, and thereby oecaped impor* 
tunity. 

«Han’t be mOQBtacheat* eaid osa "He ia afurrinar. 
'Whnt'a the good o' aiing the likes of him t Bad oees to 
him.” 

In spring I went to London again, having devoted the 
winter to the writing of my new book, and to enjoying 
Bablin hoepitalitiea. 

I had the tntrA into mnch delightful society in London, 
and became ao(iaainted with many distingnieb^ characters. 

y^d y Morgan was itkcatiable about Indian storiea, and I 
had to invent or improvise when my memory failed me. 
At her house we had rich treats in mnsic, Moscbelee, 
and others frequenting her rooms constantly, besides 
many gifted amateurs. 

I was free of Gore Honee too, and look upon the even- 
inge spent there as among the pleasantest reminiecences 
of that period. 

It was most interesting and fascinating to mo to meet 
so many men of note under such oharming anspices as 
thooe of Lady BlSssington. Moet of these now, perhaps, 
are gone to their rest, and there is no need to mention 
namea Boee any one remember the strange, almost 
‘'eerie” speech that Prince Louis Napoleon mode one 
evening there, when, leaning his elbow on the mantel- 
pieoe, be began an oration declaring the policy he should 
adopt when he became Emperor of the French T And I 
remember, too, when this re^y happened, how his actions 
actually oocorded with that strange speech. When Lady 
Bleesington rallied him good*Daturedly on what he bad 
said, he put hie hand on his heart, l^cd gravely, and 
told hsr that be was never more in earnest in his life, 
and that she would iioderstaad it all by>and-by. Maclise 
and I walked home together, and could speak of nothing 
else. 
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As I cane to know Prince Louis Kapolooii better, ]>o 
proposed to me to join him in a totir through India wtiich 
he contemplated, taking with him Count D’Qrsay. Ho 
was to apply for my services as loug as be required tliem, 
and the plan appeared delightful. 

I hoard from him direct; after I had returned to Indio, 
asking for information on various points of equipment, 
Ac.; but the Boulogne alMr and what followed put an 
end to the whole scheme, to my inBnite regret 

1 teniember, too, anotlier very interesting oveniug at 
Oora Boneo, when I was presented to tlio son of tbe 
great Bnssian Minister, Count Nesselrode. Ho bad been 
specially sent over to glean intelligence of tlio English 
designs in Asia, and he set himself steedily to pick my 
brains on all sorts of Indian subjects. Ue was, or aflected 
to be, surprised at my account of the number, dUcipline, 
and equipment of the native army in India, of the con¬ 
dition of tlie cavalry and artillery, and especially when 
I told him that I should not hMitato to put my own 
regiment of native infanti-y in brigade with H.M. Guards, 
and that they would work with thorn as well and as 
effectively aa any rr^roent of the line. 

I was oomplimentod uftervaids by several present on 
having spoken out some very home truths fearlessly, and 
I hope they were of use. That night Lablache and Tam- 
burini sang by turns, and imitated the ainging of Qrisi and 
Persiani, in the most surprising way, in falMtto, quarrel¬ 
ling over it very amusingly. But I may not linger over 
theae meowriee, which few who shared them could have 
forgotten. It was to be my last season of such society for 
many a long year, and 1 prised it accordingly. 

I pass over the intervening time which we spent in 
farewell viaite among our friends and relatives, and we 
left l/>ndon in November, on our return to India. 

I had attended the last of the season, “on depar¬ 
ture for India,” and as I knelt to kiss her Majesty's hand, 
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•he said to me Tetjr gnciousl^, * I wish you & safe voyage, 
atid trost I may see yoa agaio.” And so she did, exactly 
twenty yean later. 

Back again, thtoogh Paris and MarBailles, from Malta to 
Alexandria and Cairo, and so to Saes, down the Bed Sea, 
always hot and nncomfortable, and we were glad at last to 
reach Bombay early in Janaary, after oar long abaenoe. 

We sent on oar loggage on carta to Poona, and oonelves 
atarted, Ju«t as I bad done seventoon yoars before, on my 
Drat jonmey to Aamngabad to begin life. 

How waa I to go on ? Waa I to rejoin my regiment, 
and continne its dull routine of dnties, or was a fresh 
career before met My mind wu filled with speeulationa 
on theee and many other pointa. 

I need not go over again my old route to Poona, where 
we did not stay long, bat went on to Sbolapoor. All 
along the ronte 1 foond loxnriant and continnous cultiva¬ 
tion, instead of the waste land and deserted villagea of 
1824. The original sorvey operstioas had been improved, 
the aasessmenta had been Traced and arranged on a 
proper valuation of the land, and the change in the aspect 
of the coantry was is remarkable as it was beneficial. 
The early millet and poise of the first crop of the season 
had been reaped on the uplands, bat in the lower ground 
the later millet and wheat were fast ripening, and the 
sheets of golden grain were truly beautiibl. All over the 
upland stubbles were large flocks of ortolans, of which 
I shot numbers, affording us delicious eating; and every 
afternoon I raiubled out with my gun, and seldom failed 
to bring in a bag of bares, quails, sod partridges. 

It was a most eqjoyable journey throughoat We had 
a very pleaaant party of fellow-travellers: a lady and her 
family, who came with na Bombay on her way to 
join her buabaod; and the children were charming oom- 
paniona, boya and girls both accompanying me in my ridee, 
mounted on stoat poniaa, and scrambling all over the 
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country. The only uncomfortable member of Uie party, 
I boliere, was their tutor, a Freuchman, who found 
people barburiane. the country borbaroua, and the language 
worse. Above all, there were no hotels, no wayside inn, 
even, where one could procure a cup of ooffee. His chief 
delight waa to oome out with me, and soe partiidgee and 
quails shot Jlying. 

We reached Sbolapoor in due oourae, and found tents 
sent for us by Mr Palmer. We halted there for two or 
three dajrs, and then pursued our march by the Nnldroog 
and Hominabad road, through my old district of 1827>29. 
From Sholapoor to Hyderabad in thoae days there was, 
etrictly speaking, no road, only a track; but 1 knew every 
mile thonnighly, and that I could obtain asaistance every¬ 
where if it were required. 

TIio tents were very comfortable*; the children, and oven 
Monsieur, were enchanted: they were lined witb inetty 
chints, and carpeted, and bad double walls and roofs to 
keep off the sun, and were a luxury we had not expocted. 

I received a perfect ovation through my old district, and 
it was very gratifying to find 1 bad not been forgotten. 
At Huldroog, where we halted a day or two, the towns¬ 
people visit^ me in great numbers ; and both ilom the 
Hawab's ageut in tlie fort, aud from the semindars, came 
presents of provisions, trays of sweetmeats, barley-sugar, 
aud almonds, not only for ouieolves, but for all my set. 
vants and foUowera At every village, as we enter^ it, 
the authorities came out to moot us with jars of milk, 
baskets of eggs, and bombls offerings of flowers, while the 
piper played us post the village. 

At ouo resting-plno^ parties of women came to visit my 
wife, aud tell her stories of mo, and how "at first they 
used to be afraid of the gentleman with the' red trousers; 
but he had done them no harm, and tire country was not 
so quiet now as when he had been with them," and more 
that was pleasaut to me to hear. 

u 
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At Homioabad, in particular, the welcome giren to me 
wu on a great ecalej all the merchanta and others 
assembled about half a mEe from the town headed by my 
old friend Atmamm, the dean of guild; and there were 
baakets of flowers, slreetmcate, and fruiU, which I bad to 
accept. The town pipers and druminera played us to our 
tents; proTisions were provided for all the party; and in 
the altnaoon crowds came to visit me, and have a talk 
over old times iu their simple, homely fashion. 

They were very curious about England, and I had to 
recount all my doings since I had left them. My wife, 
also, had her assembly of women; and told me afterwards, 
with tesrs in her oyes, how precious it was to her to hear 
how these people really loved me, aud wanted me to oome 
hack to them. 

Kext day we proceeded to Ekali, where it may be re* 
membered I had marched after the insurgent rebel befoie- 
menrioned. He was still confined at Hyderabad, aud had 
been fined heavily; but was said to have become a re¬ 
formed character, and to have grown very humble and 
reUgions. 

At Sudasheopett, my old residence, I bad another similar 
ovation; but my little bungalow had been removed, and a 
larger one built for the accommodation of travellots, aud I 
was rather sorry not to see it again. 

On the 26th February we arrived at Hyderabad, baving 
been just a month on the road ; aud hfr Palmor was over¬ 
joyed to see us again I put a copy of my now book, 
*lHppoo Sultan,’ into his hands, aud in some respects he 
lik^ it better almoet then ' The Confeesiona’ He told mo 
that nearly every one doubted my really being the author 
of' The Oonfeetionsaud mid it was fortunate that 1 had 
sent him the work is mannseript as 1 did, sc that he could 
assure all sceptics that he hod read it in my bandwritiiig 
before I had left India, thus ending all discossiou. 

General J. S. Fraser bad succeeded Oolonel Stewart as 
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B«stdent at Hyderabad, and received me meet cordially, 
recommending me very eamaetly to pnreue my literary 
work, and prophesying that I should fiivd ample occupation 
for my pea. 

My regiment, the 6 tb, wna at Bolarum, and the men 
and officers came to see me in numbers, and to welcome 
me back again; but General Fraser was maldng other 
arrangements for me. I was to go to Hingoloe to take 
command of the 6 U 1 , whose commandant had gone on 
furlongh to Europe. It was a long march in the hoi 
weather; bat orders had to be oboyod, aud we started on 
the 13th Marr.h, making as long stages ss we could. 

During our stay at Hyderabad the festival of the 
Mohnrrum had ooourred; and I was gratified to find that 
my description in the ‘Thug,’ although written from 
memory, was correct in every particular, yet hardly giving 
an idea of the grandeur of the scene. 

One sore disappointment awaited mo. I had hoped that 
my little savings, upon which 1 had not drawn during my 
sbsenoe in England, would have increased materially; 
instead of this, all had been swept away, with a very small 
hope of recovery, and I had to begin aftealt Had 1 died 
th^ my dear wife and child would have been left penni¬ 
less ; but Ood was merciful to mo in all things. Before I 
left Hyderabad, General Frasor warned me to nrako no 
arrangements to reside ot Hingoloe, os I might be sent on 
to EUiebpoor to sot as stafT-ofBoor and paymaster. And 
so it proved. We again marched on the 19th April, and 
reached our destination safely. Sinoo our departure from 
Bombay wo hod travelled very nearly seven hundred miles, 
and we were truly thankful to be at rest, and with a 
delicious climate to live in. The brigadier had the pnvi' 
lege of residing at Chiouldah, upwards of 41)00 feet above 
the ssa, where there was no heat, and the nigbte and 
mornings were almoet cold. My eyes, which bad aufleted 
much from our march in the beat and glare, now improved 
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npidly, and 1 woold fain have remained at Cbiculdah 
doriog tbe monaoon i but aa soon as the rams set in, tbe 
brigadier and the do^ moved into cantonments, and we 
were forced to follow. 

I then began a new book, but my eyee proved too weak 
for writing, and I was obliged to give it np. I oonld paint 
better, and amused myself by taking portmito of my 
frienda. 

I however, to send an article to England on 

" Eduoational Measures for the People of iDdia,** which 
wta CrsIM foiih by a controversy then raging between the 
Arabic, Fenian, and Sanaeht party, and the English and 
vernacular, whose cause I eepoused, not only in tbe Indian 
prase, but in my letters for the' Times,' which wme then 
regnlsriy sent by every mail. My advocacy of their 
roeasuras did not alacken until they were finally adjusted; 
for the practical benefit to the people by their adoption 
far exceeded what might be looked for from tbe ancient 
system and languages so ardently insisted upon by Wilson 
and others. 

I need not now enter into the perticnlars—they are 
matters of history, and oot of date; but I have nercr re- 
graUed tire part I took in this discussion when I see tbe 
noble results which have been already attained, and are 
rapidly advancing year by year all over India, in all its 
regions, and in all its verna^ar lauguagea 

At tbe latter end of October my tenure of staff employ* 
ment came to an end, and 1 was ordered to r^oin the 8th 
Eegiineiit at Hingoloe. A pretender to the person and 
claims of Appa Salrib, the ez>Kajah of Nagpore, who had 
rea pe d fbom custody after tbe Ualrratta war of 1818, hod 
arisea in rebellion in the Nagpore district, and, joined by 
bodies of Itohillas and otliers, was pltmdehog where he 
could. Tbe 8th E^meut was already in the field, and I 
was directed to join It without delay. So I started throngli 
a wild and almost depopulated, bat very beautifnl, tract of / 
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country, and in n few day* came up with the regiment. 
The campaign, bowcTer, was conolnded by Captain Jo1iq> 
ston's capture of Appa Sahibs after a truly snrpriaiug 
march of 78 miles in 32 hours. Another brilliant aUock 
was made on a party of Rohillas by Brigadier Tweiulow, 
at the bead of a detachment of cavalry: 150 of tlie enemy 
were left dead upon the field, and the rest captured; the 
oavaliy loet eight killed and wounded only. This was a 
truly gallant affair, for Uie BoluUas (Aflgbaas) are well 
known for their bravery, and for good use of their weapona 

My ooDtribntious to the ’ Timee' were apparently liked, 
for 1 heard at this time that I had bran appointed 
"Speoial Corroepondent,*' on a ]rearly stipend; and this 
hoDonr I oontinned to eiyoy for many years. 

Events in India were deeply interesting at this period ; 
ths miMrable retroat fitem Cabul, the failure of Lord 
Auckland’s Affghanistao policy, and the safety and relief 
of Sale’s brigade wore universal subjects of interest and 
speculation. Before I left Ireland I hod become 
acquainted witli Lord Fitsgerald and Vesci, and was 
bonouted by his friendship, while I supplied him willr sll 
the information be needed, as far as my experience carried 
me. 1 had now becomo bis rognlar coirespondent, and 
so continued as long os he held office as Preridont of the 
Board of Control, and by him I was strongly recommended 
to Lord Ellenborough, the successor of Lord Anckland. 
Although Lord Auckland had not been able to give me 
permanent employment, or transfer me to the cavalry in 
the absence of vacancies, yet ho had, since my introduc¬ 
tion to him by Lady Bleseington, ebown a very kind 
solicitude respecting me and my advancement, wliich, had 
he remained in office, would probably have been attended 
with good reeults. Now I had to look to Lord Ellen- 
borough, to whom I sent Lord Fitsgerald's letter of 
introdnetion, and I was much gratified by receiving no 
^ autograph letter from him in reply, which showed more 
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knowI«d^ of 1 D 7 doinga hitherto then 1 anticipAted, and 
eoaUioed kiod expreeatooe of goodwill. 

Shortly after I joined the 8 th Begiment I bad occaaion 
to return to Hyderabad, and there was appointed to do 
da^ with the 4th Begiment stationed at l^lanim, where 
1 tMk a house, and for tome months we led quiet and 
happy lives. The weather was delicious, and we bad 
some pleasant partiee to Oolcondah, where we entertained 
our ftieoda. iithougb the country is bare of trees, the 
locality of the Kings’ Tombs presents many picturesque 
featnies. The noble mausoleums themselves, ^ grim old 
fort and its massive walls, the city of Hyderabad in the 
distance, and several large lakes or tanks sparkling in the 
sun, contribute to form one of the moat striking views in 
the Deocan. After Qoloondab we all assembled near the 
tomb of Boorhani Sahib, on the east of the ci^, the 
Kizam's deer^prasenre, where, as I had permission, several 
fine bucks were shot 

Here, on the 23d Horember, just as I had ridden in 
from Secunderabad, I receiTed a note from General Fraser 
desiring me to oome to him at onoe, as he had something 
important to communicate; so I rode in to breakfast, 
after which wa entered on the busineas for which be had 
sent for me 
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I 1IA1> boeo aware that oo officer of cavalry, a vary 
oocomplUhcd eind ahla moo, hod b«ea employed aa 
Political Agent at Shorapoor for more than a year in 
adjusting affaire at issue betweeu that State and the 
Government of H.H. the Ifisem, in pureuanco of Act 
17 of tire Treaty of 1800 between tbo Biitish Govera- 
mont and Ute Nixatn, which stipulated for interference 
betweeu tire Kisom and Sborapoor in cose of the latter 
withholding payment of tribute and just claims due to 
the former. 

The original tribute had been comparatively low; but 
tbe Nizam’s Government had increased it on various 
pretences, and on tbe succession of the late Bsjob, who 
bad very reoeiitly died, a Nuzzerana, or sucoeseion fee, 
of fifteen lakhs (AlfiO.OOO) bad been exacted by the 
Nizam’s Minister, which was to be liquidated by instab 
mente. 

These demands led to many complications, in which 
tbe British Govenment had always been obliged, under 
preesure of tbe treaty, to take a p^ Money bad been 
borrowed ftom local bonkers under the signature of 
British officers to pay instalments of tribute end succee- 
sion fees, which the impoverished State could not meet; 
and there were disputea between the Shorapoor State and 
the banken, tbe bankets and the Nizam's Government, 
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which altogether preaentod a vtrj complicated and em- 
ioentl; diaagreeable etate of affaire. 

The officer ia charge had juet conoluded a propoeed 
eeUlement of all theM matten, and hod aabmitt^ aa 
exhaostive report oa the ooantry and ite revenuea and 
resotirces, when the KrUhnappa Naik, died sod- 

denlj, and his older Banee, lahnarama, aasumed the 
administration aa regent to her aon, a bo^ of aeven jeara 
old or thereahouta 

The Banee was a woman of much energy and clever- 
nees, bat she was diasolnte to a degree in fact a very 
Mfintalina, and hardly second to the famous Maha Banee 
of the Pnnjanb. Her infidelitiea were known to her 
husband and hia family, but ooold not he checked. On 
the death of her huaband ahe defied all partiea, leaiatod 
the settlements made by Captain Qrealey, and called ont 
the military forces of the country, about ten thousand 
men, whom ahe rallied round her, inducing the leaders 
to promise to support her on oath. 

The late Bajah's family, who beaded a strong party in 
the State, bad declared themaelves opposed to tho Baneo 
because of her infamous character; and acting according 
to their declaration, the late Blab’s brother, by name Fid 
Naik, bad been propoeed as regent daring hia nephew’s 
minority, an arrangement which was ratified by the 
Governor-General in CouncU. Thie meaann, however, 
had been violently resisted by tbe Ranee, and she defied 
her brother4n-law and the British Government alike. 

Affpiw having reached this point, and Captain Qrealey 
having no dispoaitioa to temporiae, be applied for a force 
to disperse tbe adberents of tho Banee, to eetabliah Pid 
Naik ia office, and to assist him generally to carry out 
tbe measures he bad proposed, and which bad received 
aanetioiL 

General Fraser, however, did not consider an exhibition 
of force necessarv, nor had h^ he thought, a sufficient 
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namber of troops at his disposal to rendar it suffieioDtly 
imposingi Oar array was then evaonating AffghanistaD, 
and there was no secarity in the Puojaub after the death 
or Maharajah Runjeet Singh. Troops from the southward 
had been marched northwards, a measuro which liad 
caused outbreaks of mutiny in some corps of the Madras 
array; and while the moTement across the Punjaub was 
ia progress, it was felt that any outbreak of war elsewhere 
might be only as a spark to a magasine of general treason, 
which might explode with fearful consequeueos. 

When the aasistanoo of a fores was denied him, tire 
political ofAcer reported tliat he could do no more thnn he 
had done; that the ]>oeitioa of tire Ranee was growing 
stronger; and that if she were supported by Arabs, 
Bohilloa, and otlior mercenaries whom she bad funds to 
maintain, tlie result would be a costly and bloody little 
war, always to bs deprecated. 

He had already b^n abl^ by seizing the ferry-boats on 
the Bbeema and Krishna rivers, to prevent the crossing of 
those mercenaries; bnt the rivers would now soon be 
fordable, and no sconrity would then exist He therefore 
bogged to tender his r^gnatioo, aud to be relieved witii- 
out delay. 

** Will you take up this matter, Taylor}” asked Osneral 
Fraser of me. ” If you sucooed, it will bs a good thing for 
yoQ, and you are at any rate independent I eaimol spars 
any other officer just now on whom I could rely.” 

I saw it was a vary, very difficult mntter—one in which 
a very able man had failed; but it was a chance of 
political employment, for which I longed; and I was cou- 
ftdsnt in myself, and knew that if I should be so fortnnate 
as to succe^. Qovernrasnt wonld be obliged to me. So I 
aceepted the offer at onoe, and said I would do my best to 
bring the refractory lady to tenna No donbt I was rash; 
bnt I could bnt do my beet and did not anticipate a long 
absence. 
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1 went at once (o Secdndmbad, packed np wbai things 
r nqaired, took my t«iiU» and marched the following 
morning to Hyderabad. I emplojrad the next day in 
reading np the very Toluminoue pepen connected with the 
case, ud aftorwarde again viuted the Iteeident to have 
a fintl ooDsnltation. He explained his intended line of 
policy, which was to abstain trom using foroe as long as 
negotiation oonld be carried on, and the interest of the 
Oovemment sociired •, that, in fact, he had no available 
troopa till the raiments now on their maroh should reach 
Hyderabad ; and then, if neceasary, he would support me 
with foni regimenta 

I started alone the following morning, and on the fourth 
day reached Mnktnl, a distance of 120 milea. 

On my way to Sboiapoor 1 went to Captain Graaley’a 
camp, and heard from him an entire exposition of his 
transsctions with Shonpoor from first to last. He told me 
that the Banee's paramour, a man named Chun Bosappa, 
was DOW paramount; that Fid Kaik was in dread of bis 
life; thst the Banee was insolent and confident to the last 
d^ee; that she knew of the British rerersea in AiTghaii- 
istan; and that her astrologers were filling her mind with 
the most absurd stories of the evacuation of India by the 
English. 

**1 have twice foiled in my negotiations with this 
woman," said my old friend, " and I oonld not humiliate 
either myself or the British Government by trying a third 
fall srith her. You are a new hand, and may be more 
suoceesfrtl; but 1 advise you to be very cautions, for no 
one is to be trusted in Shorapoor, where the people, 
though outwardly oivil enough, are at heart tieaclierons 
savages, and you would not be safe among them.” 

This was not enconragiiig. I remainsd two days with 
my friend; but the more 1 beard and the more I oon- 
■idered, the more the boaiaesB seemed hopelessly involved. 
His views were oonvincing enough. Be maintsined that 
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had he been at fint supported h^ a regiment, with other 
foroea at hand in caao of need, all would have been 
arranged quietly wiUiout firing a shot; but he was quite 
hopeless of my success now, as more meroenaiies had 
already joined the Ranee, and the Beydur militia were at 
her entire command. 

He showed me, too, a letter from Colonel Tomkyns, part 
of which ran thus— 

” If Taylor settlea this matter without troops, he will be 
a cleverer feUow than I take him for I '* 

Kot flattering, certainly, but quite enough to put me on 
my mettle; and I bad formed a little plan of iny own 
which I longed to test 

Next day I was at Shorapoor. 

It was a grim place to look at, certainly: a mass of 
granite mouutsins rising abruptly out of tho pliun, and 
though apparently soveral miles long, had no oonuectiou 
with any other range. 

Tb the north, a second line of lower rocky hills rau 
parallel to Shorapoor, and a flat volloy about a mile or 
mile and a half wide lay between. The Shorapoor bills 
were masses of granite, whose denuded tops appeared in 
strange tort, and piles of rocks oxooeding in magnitude 
any I hod before seen. There was no appearance of a 
oi^. 

My tents were pitched in a pleasant tamarind-grove 
close to a suburb, and I was told that the town was over 
the brow of the hill before ua, and lay in a hollow between 
the highest pert of the rouge to tlie east, and a somewhat 
lower portion to the west I found two companies of my 
old regiment, the 6th, and a few cavalry, as my escort 

About mid-day I was visited by Brgah Pid Naik, who 
brought his nephew, the little prince, with him, eeverel 
members of his own and the Ranee's family, and a banker 
named Luobmaogeer, a Qoeain; and I read oat the letter 
&om General FroMr, which announced my mission, and in 
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whioh h« hopod th«t the niMtures of GoTornnient would 
be adopted wUhoBt farther deluy, and recommended all 
partial to sink their differences in the common good of the 
State. I then warned them of the fate of many other 
State! which bad from time to time rejected and opposed 
the Ooremment, and had perished nuder their own eyes, 
and eatnated them sot to be over ooiiildent» but to be 
very carefuL 

^e Haaee's brother formed one of the audience, and 
teemed very aUeotiva I told btm that aa Fid Naik had 
been eelected by Government, no other oould be admitted 
as regent; and after the wamings Captain Gresley and I 
bad both given, any opposition to thMO orders w^d be 
considered rebellion, and without doubt would be dealt 
with as inch. 

1 oould eee, however, that Fid Naik had no party, and 
that to set him np and poll the others down was almost 
a despemte matter; and I nearly inclined to Captain 
Qresley's opinion that force would be necessary. I re¬ 
quested that all the officers of the State troops, and tlie 
beads of the Beydor clans, might be sent to me next day, 
that I might explain to them the views of Government; 
and to my surprise they came to a man—about a hundred 
of os wild'lookvug fellows as I ever saw—and were intro¬ 
duced to me one by one, by one of the State offioera Fid 
Naik stayed away, and I was glad ho did not coma 

I spoke to .them for tome tima A few grew violent, 
and swore they would acknowledge so authority but the 
Banee's, and would fight for her and Chun Busappa to the 
death. Others were quiet, and, I thought, determined; 
and aouM appeared irresoluto. I had done esongh for that 
day, and diamiseed the whole assembly with the cere¬ 
monious gifts of air, and betel-leaf; and a garland of 
flowera 

" Ton treat us with respect,’* said one of the jemadars or 
officers, "Slid we thank you for ih” 
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" I always tx«a( my friends with the respect I hope to 
receive myself/' I replied; and I believe this simple act of 
oonrtesy at least softened many. 

Koxt day I went to return the .visit of the little E^ab, 
and to submit my demands to hts mother. 

If 1 bad listened to all the warnings I received, I 
should never have ventured at all. Many, 1 was told, had 
vowed to make an end of me: the town was full of the 
Beydor militia, who bad sworn to turn me out of Shore* 
poor, and the like. 

1 had to ascend by a rougbly-pavcd road, about 400 
feet, into the city, which appeared well built and well 
popnlated, lying between p^ous of the rocky range 
wliioh varied from 400 to 600 feet iu height Being com* 
pletely scrceuod from without, it seemed, as it bad been 
described to a very stronghold of freebooten. 

I was politely received in the outer court of the palaoo 
by the little K^ab, where a great crowd of anned luea 
were assembled, and then led into another court, and 
through a passage into a tliird, well built of red brick, 
and of two storeys. It contained two open balls, neatly 
covered with white cotton cloths, witli large pillars at 
intervale The little liigab, who was a delicato-looking 
though cheerful boy, was by no means disconcerted, and 
asked me many questions pleasantly, and at last invited 
me to come and see his mother. 

She was iu the next room, end sat at the door behind a 
bamboo screen-through which, however, she could see 
me, though I could not see her. She spoke neither Hin* 
dostanee nor Mahratta; but I had a good interpreter iu 
one of the members of the family, who had been at Hyder¬ 
abad, and was quite a gentleman. For a time she spoke 
very pleasantly, and the little Bajah had, of his own 
sooord, come to me, and was sitting in my Isp. “See,** 
said the Banee, * uy son has gone to you, ss he never did 
to his father, and now you must be father to us aH.** 
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Tbit ipMcb lad tha way to bosineai j and wban I told 
bar it would be for from wiea to pull ber own bouae about 
bar oars os aha aeamad to bo doing, the* replied, in the 
most iosoceot xnaDser poaaiUa, “That aha was quite 
unaware of haTing ofTanded any one, and could only look 
to tbe British GoTemment to protect ber and her son, aa 
it had already done for aeveral genenUaona.** 

We talked for four boors without eeo^g, and at last I 
banded ber a pi 4 >er, in which 1 had embodied my demands. 

let, To give an account of tbe revenue for tbe last tbreo 
years. 

2d, To give over tbe Blab's seal of office. 

Sd, To make over all tbe armed men to Pid Naik. 

This sadly bothered ber, and she was as slippery as an 
eel; but it would not da I said 1 would not leave her 
till I had her determinatioa from ber own mouth; for I 
had DO faith in letters or messages, and I doggedly kept 
my seat 

This did good: for, though arguing bravely, tbe Banee 
was driven ftom her positions, one by one, and at last 
agreed to ell my demands. Would she koop to ber word t 
That remained to be seen. The only objection which I 
thought was a reasonable one was about tbe seal, which, 
being the Bajah's, could uot be used by his Minister; but, 
aa she euggeetod, a seal of regency might be engraved and 
used. After this interview was over, I walked to Pid 
NaiVe house through the crowd outside, and saw hia three 
fine boys and two girls, while his wife sent me a kind 
message. He appeoted more hopeful, and thought we 
were getting on. 

Next day the leaders of all the armed men came to me 
ag^ by appointmont, and I requested they would at once 
give me agreements to serve Pid Naik and not tbe Banee. 
How I had to argue and coax by turns, I can hardly 
describe; but at last one came over to me, then enother and 
another; but some remained unconvinced and went away. 
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I then wrote to the Sanee; and, after a day's interme* 
diate delay, she sent me about 400 men—those on whom 
she could least «ely—and I made them over at once to Fid 
Ifaik. The Ranee now began to see that she must either 
come down quietly or be palled down, and in two^days 
more 1 had secured 600 men. But stUl I was not satis* 
fied. 

The Beydurs had not come to me, and I was very anxious 
about them, as they were the representativea of the 12,000 
militia, and the Rajah’s body-guard, on whom the Ranee 
had lavished much money. I also had much anxioty re¬ 
specting the gairiaon of Wondroog*^ very strong fort, 
about ten milee off, in which there were 300 picked men. 
On the seventh day after my arrival 1 bad secured 1400 
men in all. The last 700 were Beydurs, as fine and bold a 
set of fellows as ever were seen, well armed with sword, 
shield, and matchlock. 

"Tell us,” cried their leader, "are yon going to make 
Fid Naik Rcyab?" 

"By no moans," 1 replied. "He will only be Min¬ 
ister. Your little R^ah is my son, and I will put him 
on his throne with my own hands before I go." 

“ And yon give ns your word about this 1 " they asked. 

" Certainly I do," I cried, " and the word of the British 
Govomment.’' 

"Rnoughl* was the general about “And now put 
your hoods on our heads, and we will be your obedient 
children henceforUi." 

Then they crowded round me, and I placed my hands 
on I number of beads, many ptoattatiog themselves before 
me, some weeping, and all much exdted. 

1 had sent for baskets full of wreaths of flowers and 
betel-leaves, and I gave each of the lesden a garland, 
banging it about their necka myself, while my attendants 
distributed the same to the others. As they filed down 
before me, each division gove me a hearty cheer: "Jey 
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Mahftdeo Bab* I old cry of Golooodah I How had 
tboy learned it? I confeaa it moved me deeply- 

No fear sow. thought I; and I was right, though Uieru 
ware some triale jet to uodergo. All these men were 
sadljr in arrears, and I took up money sufllcieot to give 
to each two months' pay. I did this solely on my own 
responsibility; but I saw the necessity, and felt sore I 
would be snpported by General Fraser. 

That evening they went of their own accord and made 
salaam to Pid Naik, who could hardly believe his seusee 
when he aaw them. The day after, all the horsemen of 
the State came to me. They had Chun Busappa in their 
charge to protect him from me, but promised obedience 
like the rest. I saw it was the time to demand him at 
their hands To this most of them demurred, as they 
were on oath to the Kanee; but th^ said, Though aa a 
point of honour they could not give him up, yet they 
would have nothing more to do wi^ him.” 

Next day the Banee's agent came to try to get a promise 
of probation for Ohun Busappa; but be found me utterly 
obdurate, and I suppose be weut and told hint it was no 
use resisting, for in the afternoon Chun Busappa himself 
came to me alone, and threw himself at my feet, making 
no coaditioDi. *’ He had now no protector from his ene-. 
uiies,” be said, and submitted himself to me to be dealt 
^vith as I pleased.” 

I quote here the following pessage taken from one of my 
letters to iny father 

** I hoar the Lady is very sore, and I hope she ia There 
is a long account to settle with both—that is, with the 
ItaxMc and Chun BuMppa They owe the Nlsam's Gfovem* 
ment two lakha arrears of tribute which I must get; and 
they have paid none of the bankers whose instalmente are 
in eirear. It will be no easy matter to get this money; 
but patience will do a great deal, and os yet no force has 
been uaed. Collectors have been sent into the districts to 
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collset the revenas now due, end to oetAblish Pid Ntuk's 
govcmmeal; %ud I have only to hope all may go on 
quietly. Beeidee the papen to Fid Naik, I have token 
others from oU the mercenaries and the Beydurs, in the 
name of the British and NiooiD’s OoveniiDeuts, pledging 
themselves to obedieooe and ollegionce, on poin of punish* 
meat if they go io opposition to the future management of 
the State. 

“I have already found out tliat four days after the 
Fauee had reported to the Reskleot that she had made 
over the Qovemment to Pid Naik, she bound down all 
the Beydurs by oath, and many others, not to obey him, 
but to stand by her; and if sheeould have bean joined by 
the Arabs and Rohillos, which Captain Oresle/s vigilance 
alone prevented, she would have caustid the Government 
of India much anxiety." 

I bod DOW been at work ten days, and hard, anxious 
work it waa 

So far, I had carried all my meosuiea. My proceedings 
were entirely approved of. and I received the following 
official letter from the Iteeident on the 22d December, 
after my report hod reached him 

"These despatches demand from me nothing further 
timn the expression ofmyentire approbation of the temper, 
judgment, and flrmnesa which you are now exhibiting in 
the discharge of the duty intrusted to you; and it will be 
very gratifying to me to state to the Supreme Ooveriunent, 
that under your judicious maaagement tbe aflairs of the 
Sbortpoor Stale may be arranged in a aatisfactory manner 
and without the necessity of having reooures to otma . . . 
Kothing remains to me but to tTanemit to you my entire 
and unqualified approbation of oil your proceedings.* 
(Signed) " J. S. FiuftXB, Rttf'” 

Ceptein Greeley also wrote from Hnktul— 

" You have managed admirably, and deserve very great 
I 
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credit IcoQldnererhtTedonethethutgsowelL Oenend 
Fraser ought to be much obliged to joa.** 

Thoee letters were very gimtifjiog and enoouraging; 
but the fbllowiag, wMoh the Oeoeral was so good as to 
write to my wife, was eves more eo 


Mr DZAS Mbs Tatlob,—I cannot resist the pleasure 
of telling you, because I am sure it will give you pleasure, 
that 1 have reoeived three despatches from my Aarg4 
da^nt, your good husband, at Sborapoor, and that be ia 
auoceediug admirably ia the duty intrusted to him—even 
getting the better of a lady!—the Banee Ishwarama—which 
of all diplomatic tranaactiona is probably the moat difficult 
•' He has exhibited the most perfect temper, tact, and 
judgment, and 1 have been delighted to express my 
entire and unqualified approbation of the whole of bis 
proceedings. 

“The requisite communication has also, of ooui^ been 
made to the Govemor-Oeneral, and it gratifies me to think 
the deipatchea most equally meet the approval of this 
higher authority.—Very faitWuUy yours, 

** J. S. FftABlB." 


And the following extract from a letter from the Secre¬ 
tary of Oovemment followed very shortly afterwarda 
"The Gorernor-Qeneral directs me to express the great 
satisfaction with which be has perused tbeae reports, and 
his entire concurrence in the just approbatiou you have 
bestowed upon the temper, j advent, and firmnees evinced 
by Captain Taylor in the eevaral transactions he has de- 
t^ed. (Signed) X. Eowasos, Atsitk S«ey” 

In addition to the above, 1 had almost daily private 
letteia from the General, which were very encouraging; 
but 1 have kept no oopies of them, nor, indeed, are they 
needed bera 
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I bad not, however, by any means, done with tlie Banco 
yet After my Ant flush of sucoese, her party again 
assumed fotmidsble dinensiooa, and I feared might incite 
her to fresh oppoeition. I bad only royeelf to ndy upon, 
for Fid Naik was utterly useless aud helpless. I did not 
relax in any of the demands which I had made, for which 
the Banee alone was reeponsible, having oollectod-the 
revenue for many yean; and finding 1 would not give in, 
she sent to me to say she was preparing bills for a lakh 
of rupees 

Those were, however, so long in making their appearance, 
and there were so many evasions and excuses for which I 
could not account, that I grew mote suspicious, and dis¬ 
covered at length that Chun Bosappa, who was in my camp 
under stirveUlance, was sending the Banee private messages 
to delay; tliat I * should soon bo tnrned out, as Captain 
Qiesley had been, and that I had no force at hand to use 
in case of resistance.*' 

At lost the lady aent the banker to me wit]) an impudent 
measage, to the effect that if Chun Buaappa were released 
unconditionally by me, and if she were allowed to have 
her own way in the direction of affain. the would then pay 
the lakh of rupees. 

This was displaying the cloven foot with a vengeanoe, 
and it was evident that so long as Chun Busappa remained, 
these secret intrigues would go on. I heard, too, that she 
was endeavouring to incite some of the 13,000 Beydur 
militia to attack my camp and rescue her paramour, and 
my men had noticed a groat number of them prowling 
about, and poeted on the hillside at nig^t. I thciefore 
determined to send Chun Busoppa at onee to Linsoogoor. 
the cantonment of the south, where he would be quite safe 
and kept out of miseldofi One of my ehuprasiui or mes- 
sengeis knew the road perfectly, and the Krishna river was 
fordable. 

Twenty-five of my cavalry were therefore ordered to 
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prepATo for a night march; and aboat nine o’clock, whan 
all vu quiat, I wont to Chnn Buaappa, and told him he 
had forfeited hit word, and waa leading hie mUtreaa into 
freah tronhla. He did not denjr the charge, but oonfaeeed 
the had sent him word that she would mono him. 
1 told him 1 bad likewise heard the same, and that he 
most gild up his loins at onoe and mount the hone that 
awaited him. 

Zn five minutee more he was on his road, guarded by 
the oavelry esooii, and reaohsd Linsoogoor the following 
morning in safety. 

Long afterwards thfe i nwp thanked me, with tears in his 
eyes, for hsTing saved him, and (ha Banee too, from much 
eviU—perhaps even from death; and told me, also, how 
narrowly I had escaped myselt If I had not been very 
vigilant, I would have been attacked by elans of the 12,000 
whom I had not seen. I wrote to my fether thas>~ 

” Great was the in<Ugnation and consternation of the 
I^y in the morning. She beat her head, and, as it was 
reported to me. knocked it agmnat the wall, roared and 
cried^and then, in a violent passion, rushed into the outer 
conrt of her paleoe, and oalled upon all good men and true 
to balp her to get Chnn Bnsappa back again. This was 
the crisis that I expected, and upon it wonld tnm every¬ 
thing, boetile or peaoeebie. But nobody stirred. Only 
six negro slaves loaded thoir guns, and threatened every¬ 
body ; but, being threatened by others, quietly fired them 
off, and were pla^ under enrveillance. 

" Well, luy Lady then was down on her marrow-bones 
for a few days, and my humble servant. She had her 
palim hiwtn prepared to come and see me, which I declared, 
without my wife's presence, would be indecent. Then 
began a series of sorrowful letters, with pteseoU of part¬ 
ridges and quail, fruit and vegetables; but it would not do: 
I must hsve my Iskh of rupees; and it came in two days 
in bills, which 1 very gladly despatched to Hyderabad." 
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I aow determined to diechiuge oertein of the mer* 
cesAriefl; and in conseqaence of the Bauee'e obetinocy 
abOQt the money trensactioiu, the Beeident thought it 
would be too haxanlous to attempt the mcAeore without 
some becking np. The 26tli Regiment, Modroa Infantiy, 
which WAS ou ite march to Seouoderabad, wae therefore 
ordered to make a diveraion to Shorapoor. and to await my 
ordere. In reality I did not wont the regiment but the 
Reeident waa more cautious than 1, and thmight preten¬ 
tion bettor than cure. 1 bad no trouble with the mer- 
oenariea. Thoee who were needed for ordinary duty were 
retained; superfluous men discliatged, their arrean for 
four years bc^ paid to them according to their omounte. 
I thought the garrison of Wondroog were inclined to be 
restive, but the men all came into camp,—a very fine aet 
of fellows; and when 1 had inspected them, looked at 
their arms, and complimented them on their steadineas, I 
called for volunteers for a hog-hunt, and I think more 
than half the meu teaponded at once: ao we started, the 
oCRoers of the 26th Regiment joining heartily, and showed 
them good sport before we returned. 

Another very anxious crisis thus passed over; but the 
Ranee said she had no more money, though hor own 
accounts showed sbo had more in hand than the 75,000 
rupees I hod asked for, and 1 told her that I had no 
alternative but to attach her private estates if she remained 
obstinate; and at last 1 did ao by sonding small parties of 
cavalry into her villagea, and this so oomplotaly humbled 
her, that, in consideration of her having complied with the 
former demanda made, I begged that the balance still 
remsining might be remitted. She was literally at my 
feet for one day: though I told hor not to come, she 
arrived in her palankeen at my tent, to lay all her aorrows 
before me. 1 could not turn her away; and as she entered 
she fell prostrate w the ground, end placed her eon in my 
arms. Both were weeping bitterly. She begged hard for 
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her esUtes; hot u the sttechnieat bed bees mede at the 
of the Nisam’e GoveniineQt, I could not take 
upos njMlf to withdraw it, and could but aaanie her that 
I did xtot wiah to puniah her more, and that I truated 
GovenuDeot would ^ lenient in the end. The Baoee had 
atrired juit after breakfast, and sat with me till sunset, 
suiTono^ hj her women and aeoretaiiee, nnreiled, nor 
did she ever aecloda heiaelf afterwards. 

1 had sent for my wife, who, with her brother, toon 
afterwards arrived ftom Hyderabad, and I selected an open 
spot within the walls, about 500 feet above the plain, to 
which we tamoved. The Ranee now asked permission to 
come and visit ue. and I was glad that she should do 
ao. She offered many valuable preaent»>-abawl8 and 
omamente—and tried to put a large string of pearls round 
my wife'e neck; so that I was obliged to tell her firmly 
that if she attempted again to force piesonts on my wife, 
or to talk to her about her aSain, I should be forced to 
forbid all communication between them. 

The next day we returned the visit, and were introduced 
to all the family. 

The late Rajah had had three wives, and in all there 
were fifteen children. Among these, one lively child, of 
about ten yean old, bocame our prime favoorit^ and she 
engaged me in a game of rompe, pelting me with roses, 
and laughing moirily. There was not the slightest attempt 
on tbs part of any of them to hide their faeee, nor was 
there any of the stiffaess usual among uative families. 

Tbo more I bseamo acquainted with the State affairs, 
the more anxious I grew to have the remainder of the 
Ranee's debt to the Nisam’s Ooveroment remitted. Under 
cloak of British authority, it had, on the late Bqjah’s acces* 
slon, act only imposed a fine of fifteen lakha (£160,000), 
but an additional yearly tribute of 66,000 rupees. It was 
no wonder, tberefore, that under an improvident and 
neglectful Government, the State affairs bad fallen lower 
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sad lower, sod it required very csreful treatmeot to enable 
them to recover. 

EveutosUy, at my auggeation, a new arrangament waa 
entered ioto betweao the Ifisam’a Govemmeot and the 
Sute of Shorapoor. Another diviaion of the pergwmat 
or oouDtiea waa autboriaed, ceding that of Deodioog to the 
Niaain, and retaioiog that of Andola on the frontier line, 
whose people were most unwilling to be transferred. 

The Niaam's Government was to give up all claim for 
arrears of tribute and auooeaaioo fine, and the annual 
tribute waa now fixed at $0,000 rupees a-year. These 
were the beat terms I could get; and it was only by 
showing how entirely the successive Reaideata at Hyders^ 
bad had been misled by reports Arom temporarily deputed 
officers to Shorapoor, and bow the original sum demoded 
under the treaty of 1800 had been increased, tltat 1 gained 
my point If, os in justice ought to have been the case, 
past exactions bad b^Ji repudiated, the Kisam's Govern¬ 
ment would have been obliged to refund ; but all these 
exactions had been recognised by us, English officers had 
been deputed to levy them, and their transactions were 
immutable. The retention of Andola and xemission of all 
arrears of tribute—the interest on which, at the ordinaiy 
market rate of 12 per cent, would^ 60,000 rupeee—were 
certainly some service done to the State, and were the 
moat favourable terms I oould procure. But the Nisam’a 
Government grumbled terribly at being obliged to give up 
its dominant position, and revert to its original status. 
It could no longer make extra demands through us, and 
get us by treaty to enforce them. It could not impose a 
sttoeesaion fine on the young Rigah. It eould only get 
what I had proposed, and which was ratified by the Supreme 
Government. 

Of course, owing to these arrangements, my friend the 
llaaee got back her estates and the revenues collected, 
which had been kept in deposit; but her appanage 
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wfts reduced from 80,000 to 18,000 rapeea a-ye«r, the 
Ri^eh'e expenees been bone bj the State. 1 thick at 
the time she was very grateful, and the redaction of the 
Nixam’s Government demands seemed to strike every one 
—most of all Pid Naik. Indeed, with catefal management 
the State would be easily able to pay them. 

I soon perceived that it would be necessary to lose no 
time in placing the young Bajah on his guddu, or throne, 
that be might be publicly acknowledged. My reeeon was 
thia For some yean after her marriage, the Banee had 
had no male child, nor had any of the other wives. In 
fact, the late Bs^ah had formed two other marriagee, in 
hopes of having an heir. 

If there were no male heir bom to him, his brother 
Pid Naik naturally succeeded; but Pid Naik deoliucd 
succession for himself, and put forward his eldest son for 
adoption, who had been generally acknowledged, although 
no ceremony of actual adoption took place. 

However, when hope was nearly at an end, the Ranee 
had a son, and Pid Haik's son was thrown out It came 
to my ean that Pid Naik, encouraged by bis boon com* 
panions at his drinking>bouts, had said that "now he 
could do as he pleased, and bad at the ball at his feet^ and he 
would show them all to after I had been vrithdravra” In 
any case, whether this were true or not, be wae very cool 
about the ceremony of placing the young Bigah on his 
guddf. He made many excuses. It would oost a great 
deal of money; the Beydur claue must be brought together, 
and he was by no means sure of them; an aospicioas day 
most be loleoted, and was far distant, and the like; and 
if anything went wrong, he would get the blama How« 
ever, I simply told him I had received orders iVom the 
Supreme Ooremment to proceed with the ceremony on 
the earliest possible date, and according to the rules and 
customs of the family on such occasions, and that it must 
be dooe forthwith. 
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Aad 80 it V88. ArrangoatenU wore made of all kinda. 
There proved to be enough money in the treasury to pay 
the expeitBee of the ceremony. Invitatione wore sent to 
the neighbonring families and people of tank, and the 
Stale observed its usnal profuM hospitality to all, and its 
charitable doles to beg^ue, dancers, jogf^srs, acrobats, 
fta; and for three days previoos to the ceremony, the 
feasting was perpetual, finally, when all the Hindoo 
rites had been concluded, I took the little Riyah, who had 
been sitting close to me, as bis mother bad implored me 
not to allow him ont of my sight, and loading him to his 
guddtt, or cushion of embroidered velvet, plao^ him npon 
it in the name of the Qovomment of India and the 
Hisam. 

“Whoever,** I said to the crowds about ns, "is the 
friend of your Bnketappa Naik '* (and I added bis 
titles), "is the friend of both Oovernments; and whoever 
is his enemy is our enemy, and will be deelt with as he 
deserves. The British Government will protect your 
Rejah and his interests till he reaches his migority, after 
which his possessioiu will be made over to him. It ie, 
you see, a long journey to travel: some will faint and fall 
by the way—eome will fail; but in the end, if ye are all 
of my mind, ye will joyfully repeat this ceremony." 

Then followed great clapping of hands, sod egain the 
old cry, "Jey Mahadeo l^bal" and afterwards the die* 
tributioQ of pan and air, with handsome sbewls and 
dreeses of honour, according to d^^. Tbe ceremony 
being ended, the little prince roee, and thanked all preeeut 
in, for his age, a very dignj6ed manner; and I took him 
back to his mother, who embraced him passionately. 
Whatever the Ranee may have bosn, there was no question 
that her love for him then was devoted, and that she was 
very grateful to mo. 

"This would never have t4dccD place but for yon," she 
said to me, as she embraced my wife, who bad been with 
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her »U the tft«niooD. "What can I give jrou 1— ^how can 
I jroQ both t My child is in truth youn, and you 
must guild him heacsforth as a son.” 

We submitted, as a matter of form, to be enveloped in 
rich sbavls, and soon afterwards took our leavsL Pid 
KaUc had socompamed us to the entrance of the inner 
oooit, but it was not etiquette for him to proceed further, 
and be waited for us and went with us to out tents, 
amidst firiug of guns and noisy mnsic. 

So fiu*, I hoped I bed done my doty, but Z felt uuceitain 
as to the future, for no defluite poeition had been assigned 
to me 08 yet 


m 


CHAPTER VllL 

1643 - 44 . 

My position, bowover, bad meanwhile been conaideied by 
the Ooveraor>GoaentI. and aboiily aflervarda I rooeived 
tbe following deepatcb from General Fraser, dated l8Ut 
May 184$:— 

" I transmit for your information and guidanoe the ao* 
compaoying letter from the Secretary of the Government 
of India. 

“The sentiments of the Governor-General regarding tbe 
administration of tbe Sborapoor State during tbe minority 
of the Rajah Enketappe Naik are so fully and clearly 
expressed in this despatch, that it is only left for mo to 
request that yon will be strictly guided by tliem. 

“I shall be glad, however, to be infonned that the • 
caution etyowed in the fourth para, has been observed, 
and that the system upon which it baa now beeu deter¬ 
mined that the administration of Sborapoor shall be for 
tome time conducted, is in oooformity with the wishes, 
not only of l^jah Pid Naik, but also of the moat influential 
peraons in the State. 

"You will be ao good as furnish me with such occa¬ 
sional reports of your prooeedings as may be seoeaaary 
for my information, and for eventual aubiniasicm to the 
Government of India; and 1 shall be glad to be informed 
of the meaaores you may deem it advisable to adopt, with 
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ft view to give ft good prectioftl edaofttioD to the Sajeh; 
ftnd I beg thftt you will from time to time make me ec* 
queintod with (he cberacter and dispoattioa he mauifeete, 
aud the exteat or degree in which be proflta by the in- 
strootioae you may have the opportunity of giving, or 
eaueing to be given to him. 

"It will be highly gratifying to yon to have received 
the Oovemor-Oeuei^'e entire approbation of your eon- 
duot; and I am happy to be able to add, aa the expreeaion 
of my own peieoiml eentimente towards you, that I place 
the ntmoat reliance on tha judgment and diecretion which 
you hare hitherto manifest^, end which are ao essentially 
neceeeary in the official oonuection of every Britisb officer 
with the natives of India." » 

(Signed) " J. S. Fsiabsr." 

Copy of despatch from the Secretary to the Government 
of India with the Oovemor’Geneial, to Major^Oeneral 
Fraser, Rendent at Hyderabad : 

“PoUnCAl. DKFAKTMSirr, Aosa, 

U J/«y ISASL 

"Sir,— 

" 1. The OoTemor-Oeneral has read with regret Captain 
Taylor's letter, and its encloaures, transmitted to me in 
your letter of the 20th ultimo, 

"2. The OovemoT^neral was in hopes that the ad* 
miuistration of the Sborapoor State might have been 
carried on during the minority of the R^jab, ostensibly 
by Rajah Pid Haik, with the general advioo and support 
of Captain Taylor, but without his assuming a prominent 
part in the government. 

” S. The facts stated by Captain Taylor, and the decided 
opinion expteeeed by him, in which you coincide, with 
tiro admiesiott of Ri^ah Pid Haik of his inability to carry 
on the government, and his request that you will appoint 
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a gantlaman who, in coQjauotion with himaalf, will armoge 
the affaire of the Shorapoor State—all these drcumstaoces 
compel the Qoveraor-Qeneral to adopt, most relnctautly, 
tlte concloaion that a British officer will be necessaiy, in 
order to secure to the inhabitants of the Shorapoor State, 
during the minority of the I^jab, a just and beneficial 
government, and to ouable ^e State to perform its 
pecuniary obligations towards the Nizam and its creditora 

" 4 Tire Qoveroor>6eireral oonaiders it deairable that, 
Dotwithatandiog the transference of the administrative 
anthority in Shorapoor to a Britiah officer, Biyair Fid 
Naik ebonld, as far aa possible, be put forward aa the head 
of the State during the minority of the R^ah; and it will 
be obviously expedient that the British officer should set 
in concert with It^jah Fid Naik, and place the young 
Btgah upon the Hindoo throne (jfuddtt) with tlio usual 
ceremonies. 

"5. The GoTerDor-General therefore auUioriaee your 
directing the adoption of such measures as will be necessary 
for tbe adoption of these objects \ it being understood that 
the proceedings be in conformity with the wishes, not of 
Bsjah Fid Naik alone, but of tbe most influential persona 
of Shorapoor. 

fi. Tire Oovemor-Generai intimated, on tbe death of 
the late R^ab, the interest be took in the welfai'e of the 
minor R^jah succeeding under tuoh painful circumstanoee; 
and his Ifordihip patiioularly direcU that every conaidera* 
Uon be upon all occasions shown to the young Riyah; and 
that every measure be adopted whiclt the judgment of 
yourself and the Britiah ofilMr at Shorapoor euggaeta, for 
tbe purpose of imparting to him a good practical education, 
such as may reader him capable of administering the 
government of his State with benefit to his sotyects. 

”7. It is not sufficient to place in the liands of tbe 
Kiyab, on his attaining bis majority, a proeperous and well- 
ordered State. It is due to his people—it is necessary to 
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our chftncter—that the State should be oonfined to bands 
by which proeperity and good order may be preserved. 

“8. The Governor - General baa much satisfactioQ in 
seeii^ the difficult task of restoring the State of Shorapoor 
to the oonditiOQ it seema to have once enjoyed, confided to 
Captain Thylor, whose good diapoaitioo, ability, and dia> 
cretion have been manifested in all the transactions in 
which he baa been engaged. 

” d. The Governor-General requeata that you will corn* 
municate to Captain Taylor his entire npprobetion of bis 
conducf* 

(Signed) " J. Tromasob, 

^ecy. to A* OtH. 

It was in consequence of these instructions that the 
young Bajah hiul been placed upon bis throne, and 1 was 
very grateful for this proof of Lord EUenborongh’s ontire 
approval of my conduct. I had reoeived neither from 
General Fraser nor the Governor-General any specific 
instructions as to the details of the future government of 
the State, and 1 felt, as theee appeared to be left entirely 
in my hands, that no greater proof of confidence oonld have 
been manifested. I had given Fid Kaik a fair chance 
ftom the time 1 bad put him in charge as regent I had 
asaisted him to the very ntmost of my power; but be was 
utterly helpless and incompetent I had suggested many 
systematic improvements for hit treasury; for collection of 
the revenue; for provision for the tribute he would have 
to pay, and the like,—not one of which plans was there 
the slightest intention, appareutly, to carry out On the 
contrary, he seemed to be tuirounded by a new set of 
barpiee and obetrnctora of order. He gave himself up 
occasionally to fits of intoxication, from which no one 
could arouse him. 

His excellent wife made piteous complaints to me and 
to my wife on the aubject, and so did his sons, giving me 
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sad accounts of hia bad habits, and how somstiinea for 
da^s togsthor no one saw him, when be and bis special 
favonrites continued their drunken orgies night and daj. 
If I remonstiuted privateljr he cried like a child, promised 
most hnmblj to amend, and was as bad as over directly 
afterwards. His brother, his nncle, and all the Govern* 
meat ofRcers reasoned with him, but in vain; be was 
indeed hopeless. 

1 bad explained the purport of the Government de¬ 
spatches, and had quoted to Pid Naik and all concerned, 
including the chief bankers and merchants, the points 
to be obeyed, and they expressed themselves perfectly 
satisfied. The population, too, of the villages and districts 
seconded the others with every expression of oonfidenoe; 
but still, 1 thongbt more was neoessaiy; and as I was 
summoned to Hyderabad as a witness on a court-martial 
then about to sit, I wished to take the opportonity of 
laying the whole subject before General Fraser, with a 
view to obtaining his specific instructions with regard to 
Bajah Pid Kaik. 

There were many important matters to arrange. The 
local bankers liad claims, they alleged, upon the State for 
nearly twenty lakhs (£200,000). There had been no 
revenue aeUlement of the land for more than half a cen¬ 
tury : hut I need not describe the condition of an effete 
State which had been going rapidly to min under heavy 
piassure from without and abeolute neglaot within. Ko 
hand had been stretched out to save it; and I think, more 
pity and consideration ought to have been shown to the 
oldest princely family in the Decesa, which, through all 
wars and revolutions, bad preserved its posssesions without 
committing itself with any one since the earliest period of 
the Adil Sbahy dynasty of Beejapoor. 

Fortunately, I was not obliged to leave Shorapoor till 
August, when the first violence of the monsoon was over, 
and the weather was delightfully cool and pIcasanL Al- 
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though we had lived all through the Hot aeaeon in tenU on 
the open ground, none of the party had Buffered in the 
least, and our time had passed very pleasantly. My wife 
was a great favoniita with the ladies of the palace, and 
with the children, who came sometimes to spend the day, 
playing very much like other little onaa, and bringing their 
dolls with them, for whom feasts wore made, ^metimee 
the Banee henelf, or one of the other matrona, accompanied 
them, and the young Rigah came too; aometimes Pid 
Kaik’a loua and their mother, who was very delicate: in 
short, there was no conatraiut among them, and they went 
and came as they pleased. 

I had beard these Beydure called “savages;” but in 
truth they are no more savages than other nations of 
India. Ihey are perhaps somewhat more blunt and leas 
obaequioua, far more natural in inanner, and we liked them 
all the better for that My own tent was open to all 
comers from breakfut'time to aunset—no one was refused; 
and although I did not peraonally inquire into casee of 
complaints, I referred all such petitions to Rajah Pid 
Kaik by endoraement If I could have spoken Csmarese, 
I should have felt more at my ease; but many who came 
spoke, Mabratta and Rindostanee, so that I managed to get 
on vety comfortably on the whole I had selected a site 
for a bouse during one of oar evening rambles—a small 
level plain on the top of the plateau to the west of the city, 
and directly overlooking it, the mountain beyond it, and 
the plain beyond that again. Tlte view was oertainly 
very fine; and as the site was 400 feet above the town, it 
would not only be cooler, but more healthy than below. 

The groand was being cleared, and the plaoea marked 
out for house, stables, and servants' officea I hoped, on 
our return from Hyderabad, to find the building had com¬ 
menced ; and there were plenty of first-rate masons and 
other work-people in the city. It was impossible to say 
how long we might be detained at Hyderabad, so I could 
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only leave all tbe diteotions in my power to Pid Kaik; and 
having done thia, we started, and marching as rapidly a« 
we could, we reached Hyderabad on the (entli day. 

Before leaving Shoiapoor. however, 1 had tbe great 
pleasure of teoeiviug the following extract from a private 
letter fiom Lord Ellenboroagh to General Fraser, who 
wrote— 

** It gives me great pleasure to send yon the subjoined 
extract from a pritai* letter (tom Lord EUenbotougb, on 
the sabject of your mansgeniout of recent affairs at Shorn- 
poor.” 

{Hrfraet.) 

"The account Captain Taylor gives of the proceedings 
of the Baydnrs. and of the arrangement with Uiem. is very 
satisfactory. Ho has managed the affairs in wliicli be lias 
been engaged extremely weU." 

And I considered that a private letter from the Oovetnor- 
General was much more complimentary and comforting 
than a pnblio and formal despatch. 

After all. I was not long detained at Hyderabad, and 
arrived onco more at Shorapoor on the Ist September. 
My presence was very neceaeary, bnt as everything was 
going on well and quietly, there was no need for any 
anxiety about mo. During my short stay at Hyderabad, 
Oeneral Fraser and I had fully discusai^ the Governor- 
General's despatch, which I had already communicated to 
I'id Haik, a^ all the principal persons of Shorapoor, 
including the Banes; bnt it was necessary, I was of 
opinion, for the Beeident to write himself to Fid Haik on 
the subject. The commenooment of an English direction 
of local affairs was a momentous event for Shorapoor; and 
no room for doubt ought to remain, or any question of Uie 
purpose of the British Government My own position, 
and that of Fid Naik, should be clearly defined. Oeneral 
X 
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Fraaer desired me to prepeie the dteft of »letter to English 
end io Persieo, to be sent to Pid Naik, embodying the 
wishes and directions of the Goremor-Oeneral. This I 
did; bnt the Besident did sot approve of itv and said he 
woold stake one himself. When the two were oompared 
and cheeked by the best Persias scholars, who were called 
in, mine at last was adopted. 

1 had availed myself of Mr Pslmer’s directions is oor> 
reotiDg my own draft He was a first-rate Persian scholar, 
and could at once snggest the moet expressive, as well as 
the most courteous, and plain, asd decided phrase* that a 
paper of the kind required, as applicable to persons of Pid 
Nsik's position and understanding. Mr Palmer’s assist' 
ance to me bad proved very valuable I wish I possessed 
a copy of this doenment, but I do not find it amongst my 
fath^s ooUectioD of my letter* and papers. 

My position at Shorapoor was declued to be supreme, 
and that of Pid Xaik executive; and sound advice was 
given him to practise rigid and systematic economy, until 
the financial difBcuUies of the State were overcome. 

Pid Ifaik was styled "Eajah Pid Kaik Dewan,*** and 
was to be allowed a seal as such. He had claimed the 
same title as the Bajah, Bulwnnt Bbyree Bahadur;*' but 
this was a ridiculous assumption, and would have been 
resented by the Biyah, the Banco, and others of the family. 
Doubtless he would feel chagrined by the title proposed, 
and by the whole matter; bnt 1 had no resource but to do 
my duty, and let him down as easily as 1 could. 

As soon as I arrived at Shorapoor, Pid Kaik paid me 
A visit Everything bad gone on smoothly during niy 
absence, and I complimant^ him upon all he had done. 
I then delivered to him the Beeident’s letter, and he sent 
away his crowd of attendaut* and followers in order that 
we might discum the subject unrestnunedly between us. 
It had been left optional to him to accept.the orden of the 
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GoverDOT-Geneml or sot, as bo Ohoao; and I was read/ to 
tranamit his wishes, wbatover they might be, whether of 
ehtire and bond fids acquiesceoee in the orders iasoed, or 
his objections to tliem, as be pleased. If he acquiesced, it 
would be my duty and care to make the execution of these 
orders as light and pleasant to him as poesible; but if he 
objected, I could only transmit any letter or paper that he 
m%bt give me. 

He said his honour and roputaiion wore in my hands, 
and he would think over the letter from the Besident, and 
give me au answer as soon as poesibla Tliis he did; and 
the reply, when it came, was quite satisractoi-y, and ex- 
preeeed bis desire to work faithfully with me for the good 
of the State. Between us we made out a budget of the 
State revenues for the year, and 1 found that ws might 
have 240,000 rupees, out of which the local charges would 
bo 100,000, leaving 140,000 for payment of tribute and 
interest, with s balance to go on with. 

A few days after this iutorview there happened a dis¬ 
agreeable affair in Shorapoor. One of my ckupnaia, or 
messeugets, was buying some grass in the market-place 
from a Beydur woman, and was badly wounded by an 
armed Beydor standing near. WItetbermy cAuprostw had 
insulted the woman or the man, or whether they quarrelled 
over the prioe, 1 never know; but lie woa never ■eo ueed of 
having done so. I bad just eet out from my house to ride 
up to my new works on the hill, and had turned into the 
market-place, when I saw the Beydur run off, brandishing 
his bloody sword; and after procuring what assistance I 
could for my wounded Auprastis, I wont after, the Beydur 
who had ent him down. I met him in the main street, 
and ordered him to give me up his sword, which strangely 
enough he did at once (I had only a alight riding-whip in 
my hand), and tolling my prisoner to go before me, I took 
him to the palace guard, a^ gave him in eiutody to the 
men on duty there, to be kept safely until Fid Haik, who 
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WM OQt thootiag. should return. I then rode on towMde 
my new huUdiDgn end returned shortly before sunset. 

It was stiliquite light u I rodobsek into tbs town, and 
X found a crowd of armed men before the palace gate, 
shootisg and muoli excited. The first idea that oocurred 
to me was that there might have been some ‘collision 
between my escort of twenty infuitry and the Beydun ; 
but I Itad sent my people word to remain qniet, and they 
bad done so. , 

As soon u I appeared X was surrounded in an instant 
on every side, so that it was impossible for my horse to 
move one step, end the shouting and peculiar shrieking of 
the Beyduts were indesoribable. Many matohlooks were 
pointed at onoe oloae to my body; and X aaw one fellow’s 
match pressed into the priming-pan by the trigger twice, 
and grains of powder igniting on the end of it each time it 
was withdrawn. For a moment I gave my'self up; but, by 
tho mercy of Qod. the piece did not go o£ Drawn swords 
were also brandished close to my face, but no blow was 
made at me; and the whole pai^ in less time than it 
takes me to write. 

At that moment several men ran out of the palace gate, 
one of whom I knew to be the Bqjah's own b(^y-eervaat 
He pushed through the crowd, struck up the matchlock 
then touching me, and calling out to the crowd, pushed 
them sside rigiit and left, telling me not to be afraid. He 
then aocoinpanied me to my lioiise, where I found my 
escort under arms and much excited. 

The Raneo sent me word that both she and tbs Rs^ab 
would oome to me at once, if I would allow them, and 
stay with me; or would I come to them ? But there was 
no need now, thoagh I felt in my heart 1 had nearly tasted 
death. The men of my escort were very savage; and it 
was as much as I could do to prevant their inarching to 
the palace court and taking the offending Beydur into 
their own custody. Pid shortly sltor arrived in a 
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terriblo Inght, and offered to ata; with me all night; but I 
felt no fbither alarm. The Befdura, however, went to the 
palace guard at night and carried off the prisoner to the 
hilla He was a champion among them, a wrestler and 
athlete, and had the appallatioa of “Bich Kuttee,*' or 
" Thrower away of the S^bhard.’' 

In the morning all the clans of the “ Twelve Thoueand * 
were found to have gone ont upon the hills, where they 
were shriekiDg, blowing horns, and beating their drums all 
day, vowing they would not surrender the man unless 
they had a guarantee from me that hit life would be 
. spared. 

A row with the Beydurs would have been very serious, 
and I was determined not to have one if I could help it; at 
the same time I was equally determined not to give way . 
an inch. Pid Naik was in a desi>erato fright; but I would 
not allow him to give in, and he obeyed my orders, iiuist> 
iitg tliat the prisoner should be eent beck to him. 

By evening the Beydurs grew tired, and made over the 
prisoner to Pid Naik, who forthwith put him in irons, at 
ray suggestion, though he was more than half afraid of bis 
own people I daresay they did not like it; but it was no 
time to show the white feather. Having waited for a day 
to see that all was quiet, I urged Pid Naik to make tho 
Beydurs bind themselves dosm by strong bonds to behave 
quietly for the future. At this they took l^h alann; but 
they did not go back to the hills, and I knew ray game 
was safe; and so it proved in the end. I mode known to 
thern that I would t^e no furthei- steps in the affair until ' 
the issue of the wounded cAuproiria's case was known; 
sod I was very glad for all parties concerned that he 
seemed going oti well I sent them aU away, with a 
present for the wife and family of the imprisoned Beydur, 
as it appeared they subeisted entirely on the fruit of bis 
Isbour, and all seemed satisfied and happy. 

I daresay my cAuprosne was a good deal in fault—for 
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h« WM R bit of a ooxoomb, and no donbt had given himself 
airs—and I only put the Bcydnr in imoa in order to moke 
an example. 

A few weeks after, on tbe oooaaion of the " DoMera*'— 
a great anniveraary feetival of the Hindooe—the head men 
of all the claue of the ** Twelve Thousand " came to mo 
with a very bumble petition on behalf of tbe Beydur still 
in oonfinemeDt, and said they would esteem it a direct 
favour if the man wore released to them. They were ready 
to make any agreement or bond with me, and to obey me 
implicitly in all things. My ehu^rasfi* had nearly re> 
covered from hie severe wound; st all events, his life was 
no longer in danger from it: and as be too joined in the 
request that his assailant should be forgiven, end the 
young Rajsh, Pid Naik, end bis brothers, end other in* 
flaontial persons, hacked np tbe petition, I aaw no reeson 
to refuse. By consenting, I bad a fair hope thet this 
hitherto utterly lawlees end uncontrollable body of men 
might be brought under some kind of subjection for tbe 
future. I therefore complied with their requeet, and the 
Beydur prisoner was released before them. He came 
blubbering to me, falling at my foot and begging pardon. 
He then prostrated before my ehupramU, wlio a 1 «n 

forgave kini. But I bad impressed upon Pid Hark the 
neoessity of requiring from all tbe heads of the clans much 
more stringent and mors formal sngsgements than they 
had given before, which, it now leaked out, they repudiated 
as irragulsr and not binding. At the first hint of what 
was intended, the Beydurs took fright, but Uiey did not 
go back into the hills; and after a oonsulstion among 
tbemselrse, under their great tree of essembly in the 
centre of the town, they gave in, end profeaeed tiiomselvea 
ready to do as I wished. Tbe agreements, which conteined 
several clauses, were drawn up by me. They secured to 
the duos all hereditary lands a^ privileges, hut me, 
as the chief authority in the State, supreme judge in 
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crimiaitl cams, and in any other tiiale which oould not be 
settled by their own pundutyet (coart). Uy drafts were 
copied by their own chief registrar, and signed by him, 
and by all the chiefs, and many otbor;. When the agree¬ 
ments were ratified in all respects, I held a oonrt, and the 
papers were presented to me formally, and 1 crossed hands 
over them with the chiefii of every elan. It was a veiy 
anxious period, and the complete saccess of the affair was 
a very great relief to ma Oeneral Fraser, too, had been 
very anxious; for any disturbance among the "clans of 
the Twelve Thonsand " would have been most embarrassing 
after what bad at first occorred. However, in the end he 
was satisfied tliat I was in reality now stronger than ever. 

Several years afterwards, I he^ the truth of the whole 
affair, and I was thankful I liad not known it at tire time. 
Tlie plot had been originated by Kiihnaya, Pid Naik’s 
especial favourite and boon companion, whether with his 
mufter’s knowledge and oonnivanoe or not I cannot say; 
but Pid Kaik was, whether accidentally or on purpose, 
absent that day on a hog-hunting expedition. 

The plan was this: One of my men—any one—was to 
be quarrelled with and ent down by the Beydnr champion, 
on which it was presumed that I would immediately 
attack the Beydura to recover possession of him, and thus 
a general would ensue, in which I would be made 
away with. The sebsmo, I daresay, seemed perfectly 
feasible, for no blame would have attached to any one, 
except, perhaps, mysell But, through Ood's great mercy, 
I escaped. 

As soon at I oould leave Shorapoor after the Dussera 
festrval, I determined on making a abort tour to see the 
country attd become acquainted with the rural population, 
and also to give direotidns oonoeming the first sottlsment 
of revenue. I bad, too, some cases of border raids and 
robberies of cattle by Bsydom on the northern frontier to 
inquire into and adjust. I found that -for generations 
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pMt no Qotioe hod erer been taken of wch depredations 
bj tbe fiiyahs,aad tbo issoes bad been left to the strongeet. 
This, howerer. would not do now. I found wherever 
the land was undM cultivation, the crops were, for the 
iDoat part, veiy flae, but that there was comparatively 
little undw taisge, when the large anas of village lands 
were considered. For these the people were clamorooe 
fbr leasw I was obliged to tell them at present I oould 
do nothiog, but that I hoped to return as soon as I oonid. 
MeanwbUe I was picking up all the information in my 
power, in my rides over village landa Then was plenty 
of game everywhere, and my bag was generaUy weU flllad; 
the people were exceedingly well-dispoeed and civil, and 
my time was pessed very pleasantiy. In November I 
received official notification of my promotion 

-Captain Meadows Ihylor. 6th Nisam’s Infantry, is 
promoted to the renk of ‘ Captain Commandant,' with 
effect from 7lh July last, tict Doveton resigned the service. 
Captain Commandant Meadows Taylor is posted to the 
7th K^ment, but will oontinue in charge of the affairs of 
Shorapoor." 

I was tberofora secure of a r^mental command in case 
of any alteration in the arrangements at Sboiapoor. I 
returned there about the middle of November, and was 
distressed and vexed to find that Pid Naik bad been at hie 
old woric, drinking very hard. 

- I find," I wrote to my father on the 22d November, 
"Pid Naik is seemingly on his lost lege, morally and 
phyrioolly. He looks very shaky, and has been seriously 
ill. after some days of beutiy drunkenness; and I am sure 
more will follow when I leave again. 

“I had to counteract eodleaa petty schemes and dirty 
tricka 'Who is the man who preventa these?' said his 
Brahmins; and he replied— 

Ah, it’s all very well for you; your kuuoklee are not 
rapped: it is only mine.’ 
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** I would not ba put off with exoutes ttuit ao-und-oo 
had peculfttod or inbred, but would only exclaim— 

"‘You are the eracutive, and you have fbll power to 
chock all irrogularicioa If I did the work myself, yon 
would grumble, and I look to you. Why cannot you go 
on comfortably, and in a broad, straight nad with msf 
You know you always suffer in the and. Why are yon 
so foolish ? If you want money, say ao—ooma and ask 
for ib The treasury (for 1 had eatabUshed one with 
some difficulty) is not youn or mine; it belongs to the 
State You can have what you require for State purposes; 
but do not stasl from it, or allow cheating.' 

" Personally we are very good flriend^ and now and 
then he really does some trifling business; but where the 
State moneys are ooncemed, ha has no idea of honour or 
prinoipla. He has not been seen for the last two months 
in pnblio. except when bo has oome to visit me ; aud the 
people whom he employs have largely increased their 
power. Here is an instance of what goes on 
“A learned man and very holy Brahmin who returned 
ftom the annual pilgrimage to Trippetti, end had charge 
of the State funds and expenses there, was asked to 
send in his accounts; and when examined, a debt of 
2500 rupees (£260) was proved against him, which I 
directed he wu to pay—and he promised to do ao in 
fifteen daya This caused a veiy great sensatioD. 

"' So great a Brahmin I eo holy a Shastroe I That be 
should be made to pay! ’ 

"'Why not?' said I. ‘Has ho not cheated the State, 
and Trippetti also? and, moreover, acknowledged to 
having done act ’ 

" 'Oh yes,’ was the reply, ‘but he is a Shsstree, and has 
spent it at the shrine of Sri Ball^’ee.’ 

‘"So much the better,’ aey I. • But Srt Bellies is just 
He did not like the stolen rnooey, and he sent the Sbas- 
tree beck to pay bis debts I ’ 
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*' Ah, truly, that may be the case,’ eaid a knowing old 
clerk: and after a reiy long discosaion, the aeeembly 
finally gave it as theix opinion that I had hit the right 
nail on the head. 

*Pid Naik bad. I knew, been oifbred 600 rnpees aa 
his share of the spoil, if, indeed, he had not already 
bagged the money; and he not only proposed that no 
demand should 1 m made against the Sbaetree, bat that 
he-should be given another 600 rnpees, as a mark of 
approbation t " 

My liouse was getting on very well Building woe very 
cheap, and I hoped to finish it for 3000 rupees. It was 
all of granite, which the itone-cutters sold in large blocks 
foot long and 4 to fi inches thick,. 6 to 10 inches 
broad, for 3 rupees a thousand. I got the wood for the 
roof for nothing, for there was a lot lying at an old 
fort in the lliaam's country, which the luid revenue 
officer seemed delighted to get rid of, as no one had 
claimed it for years. 

There were abont forty* six beams of various eizee, 
which tnsweted my porpoeee capitally, and were well 
seasoned, eavisg me a very great expense, both in pro- 
oaring wood and conveying it perhaps a hundred miles. 
Lime^ too, was very cheap; bat the building was prin¬ 
cipally dona with mud and stone, and only pointed on the 
outside so as to keep out damp. 

1 employed ebout forty people. They did not work so 
fast as English workmen, but on tbs whole I was very 
well satisfied. A mason's wages at this time were abont 
6(1 a-day, and the women, who aeaieted largely, had fh>m 
l^d. to 4d. On this they lived well, and many possessed 
gold and tilver ornaments purchased out of their own 
eoreiogsl I was obliged to write to Bellary, seventy 
miles off, for an estimate of carpenter’s work, as the 
making of doors properly was an art quite unknown in 
Shorapoor. The fitting etonea to the oomere of the doon 
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and wiadows iovolved employiog a different olasa of 
ipaaoDs, thoee vho worked wiU) cbiael and hammer, and 
were quite dietioot from the wall-boxlders. Their wages 
were higher, and they bad to find their owu tools, whiclr 
were all of the beet steel. 

The arch between the two centre rooms was turned in 
one day by two meu in good atone and mortar work: it 
was 12 feet span, and 2 feet thick. I auggceted to them to 
make a rough wooden frame to build over, but they ebook 
their beads, and so I let them alone; and they proceeded 
to build up the form of tlie arch between the piers with 
rough stonos and mud, then struck the ciiuls at the top, 
and smoothed it over with mud; this soou dried in the 
sun, and the next day the arch was built over it, and was 
as firm as a rock. I often wondered what English work¬ 
men would have said to it all. 

I laid out a flower-garden too, and the soli hiraed out 
very good I bad to clear away some rocks, and make the 
ground tolerably smooth. The Kauee kindly gave me a 
|neee of ground in one of her gardens, at the foot of my 
hill, in which was a good well, so I did not despair of 
having plenty of plante, and wished to tty and induce a 
taste among the people for English flowers and v^etablea 
I sowed beans, peas, cabbages, brooooli, and caaliflowers, 
which eventually throve and flourished. 1 was often 
amused on a holiday to watch tbe crowds of people who 
came up from neighbouring villages, and from the town, 
to see wbat was going oil Sometimes one, wiser t h e n 
tbe rest, endeavoured to explain to tbe others all abont 
■it;" but they only put their forefingers to their teeth, 
shook their heads, and marvelled silently. 

My friends the Beydurs were now very peaceable, and 
oonduoted themselvee very quietly, cultivating their fields, 
and sometimes coming down from their hills with presents 
to me of partridges or other game. They generally had 
their dogs in leashes, and carried falcons ou their wrista. 
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A« tooQ M I coaid leave we west oat again into the 
diatriote, and 1 began m; work in earnest through the 
conntrj. 

I fonad the people veiy dUtmstfiil at first, end I waa 
not surprised at it, as their own Government had never 
kept faith with them at any time; and it waa bnt natoral 
thiU they slionld be snapicioaa of roe. 

“How do we know" they said, " that yonr agreemente 
with ua an binding t ^ and I replied— 

" I shall inquire into yonr condition before I sign your 
leases, and I shall visit your villages and look into your 
aooonnts; and, moreover, I give you my word, the wo^ of 
an English gentleman, which cannot be broken." 

" But you may go away T " 

** If I do, another will ancceedtne." 

“Well, we shall see. If you keep faith with ua for 
one year, wo will take heart, and cultivate all the waste 
lands in the coantry." 

These scenes and convenations were of constant recur¬ 
rence, and soon the people began to talk to me, and to 
consult me on their business sfTairs, snd 1 felt pretty sure 
that when the revenne settlenent was begun, the people 
wonld trnsi me, and get over their shyness and suipicioiL 
1 had detsnntned to admit no stnogen as clerks; clumsy 
as they were, the hereditary officers of the State had the 
first claim for employment, and must be educated into 
regolar ayatem if they ware to be of use afterwarda I 
therefore made my seleotioD, leaving the others with Bid 
Naik. An extract from a letter, written in December 
1843, will give some idea of the condition in which I found 
the head village of the ptryunna or county which I first 
viaitod 

“These districts are in the wont oonceivablo condition. 
Ho aocounts whatever have been kept; no record of the 
revenues, or of the land in and out of cultivation, for six^- 
aeven yaan, and yon may well imagine the work of 
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cloming out and rcoiganiaing tiie Augean stable of abuse 
and oomiption. Whole villages in this county are deserted, 
and are little more than beape of ruined houses This 
village, Hoonaigee, hod formerly a weekly market 
many dealers in graio, a hundred familiee of weavers, and 
a host of other tradeemen. Now, there are loft only one 
grain-dealer and two weaven. Half the cultivators' houses 
are in ruins, and the land is more tliao two-thirds waste. 
The revenue used to be 4900 rupees a-yoar, or £490. 
Now, it has dodined to 875 rupees, or £87,10a, and is 
collected with difficulty ; what could be done f I will tell 
you what I have dona I invited back the weavers on 
a low tax of three rupees a-year—they ought to pay 
twelve; but then they have to rebuild tbeir housea Witli 
them come other tradespeople, oultivatore. grain and 
flour sellers. While we have been here, fifteen familiee 
have returned from the British territory, and more are 
coming in. 1 can get no better terms than three rupees 
per eoorwf. and I have aocepled that for three years, 
with an addition of three for tlie next three years, 
when the land is to be reassessed; the present assessment 
being thirty rupees per <»or«> per year—tliat is, 40 acres for 
£3 per year. Matten way differ a little in each county, 
but I can get land taken on no other terroa People can¬ 
not trust the Shorapoor authorities, and mistrust me too 
for the present They are very shy—however, that is 
wearing off very fast, and during the last three daye tliey 
have come forward pretty freely. It is hard work, how¬ 
ever, but I don't despair, and hope to lay a foundation for 
future revejiuo arrongsments. Oh that I were rid of Pid 
and his crew, who grow more and more obnoxioue, idle, 
and altcgether mischiovous I * ' 

The year 1844 opened very brightly upon us. I had 
arranged three email oounUee; the rent had been only 
2000 rupees a-year—it would now be upwards of SOOO 
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rapMs, and hereafter would produce 8000 on the new 
leMee. I waa begionmg to aee my way; aod as we ap¬ 
proached the Bombay ftentior, farmeta came in numbera, 
«»Vtng to be allowed to lettle and take up new land, aa 
much MI would give them. Of oourae I made no objec¬ 
tion, and they became regiatered landholdera. 

We were in excellent health, and found our tent-life 
very agreeable 

The people came in crowda wherever we encamped. 1 
have a ooople of hundreda about my tent, and they 
much intereated and amuaed by our waya, which 
of course were quite new to them. It pleased ua to see 
the confidence they had in ue; and they constantly brought 
eome little gift aa token of their friendly feoliug. I felt 
very thankful for all thia. 

I never worked harder or felt stronger in my life— 
sleeping soundly, and eating heartily, and the climate 
was deUcious. 

My wife and I used to take onr morning rides together 
over the fields. I had to inapeet the lands, and sometimes 
very amusing aoenat took place when groae peculation and 
roguery were discovered. One wae in reference to the 
jMiteU, or bead of the village at which we were encamped. 
*' Kembavee.” Thia personage had a fine eatate and farm 
of 2410 beeffoJtB under excellent cnltivation. Some of it 
waa a ftee grant for aervicea performed by his forefathers ; 
but by the original deed of grant he was to pay 1600 
rupees, or £160 a-year for the whole The land was all 
under rich crops of yoteuree or large millet, wheat, cotton, 
linseed, end pulse. The paleU bad being paying only 600 
npees a-year for the last sixty-eight years! and had the 
aaaarance to ask ms for a remission of 200 rupea out of 
the 600, as some of his crops had failed I This led me to 
nTMninw into the csse carefully, and to go over the whole 
property, and we rode over litenally miles of fields, which 
were fer more like 10,000 ic^oAs than 2410. Of coume I 
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gave DO remission, sod th« paitU volontarily agreed to pay 
his full rent of 1600 rupaea next year if 1 would not charge 
him for arrears t 

Here is also another inataoee. 

The paM of a village near asked me to come and look 
at his land, as the crops had dried up. I told the people 
to meet me on their boundary at sunrise, and I went The 
croj^ were certainly poor; but I said. " In the Compeny'e 
territories no man has more land than he pays rent for, 
therefore remissions are allowed. Yon seem to have a 
great deal more than yon write down, suppose we tty one 
held;" there were in it about 15 Ucffolu of wheat, the 
same of linseed, the same of pulse and cotton—all very 
fine; and a patch of/Miwm, poor and dried up. Altogether, 
by pacing it, it appeared to me 90 iw^oAs, of the best 
quality, and all well tilled. 

"How much do you pay for this piece?*’ I asked; bnt 
there was no answer. 

One fellow nudged another, but no one spoke. I asked 
a seooDd, and a third, with the some reeult At last a fine 
old soldier of the villsge, a Hustulman, spoke out. 

"Please your lordship," said he. "the pattU pays two 
rupees (four shillings) for it per year." 

"Two rupees!" ciyL "0 paiett of bad destiny, two 
™P*®* *11 this land! Say, bow much am I to remit 

out of that ? Are you not ashamed of yourself to enjoy all 
this land for two rupees T How let me see more of yonr 
fields." ^ 

"They are sU the same," cried the sturdy soldier. 
"Please your highness, tUtpo/eff takes aU the fine land 
and pute off the poor land upon us poor people, paying 
what he chooses to the Government; and they are all the 
same." 

" Well spoken, 0 Khan I" cried a chorus of people; " it 
isthetrothl" 

Looking at the honest soldier, I asked him, "Now, 
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whew are year field* ? if they ere Ud, you eball have a 
rexnisaioa.’* 

He drew himeelf up, proudly enough, aod replied— 

My field* ware town in the raixta, and God ha* been 
good to ma I bare reapod and stored tho crop, and iny 
children are eating it I hate paid my rent too, and want 
nothing but yoor favour.” 

So I patted blxn on the bead, and bade all the rest go 
and do a* be had done, and I heard no more of remisaions. 

So it was in every village ■, the powerful paid no rent in 
oomparUon with tho poor, and thus the revenue had been 
diminiabing year by year. Ho account* of land bad been 
taken for fifty years or upwards; no one had paid the least 
attention to the subject, and it would necessarily take some 
years to get to the bottom of all the defalcations, and to 
establish a new and honest system. 

Hot had even the rent which bad been collected been 
forwarded to the treasory; in some places half the sum, 
or even less, was expended on the village itaelf, and the 
hftlunriw handed over to the collector. What wonder that 
the revenue declined f 

It wu very hard work, beginning at seven every morn* 
ing, and lasting till after midnight, except one hour for 
each meal; yet I was very well, and the work had to be 
done somehow. At Shorapoor everything was quiet and 
prosperous j but Pid Hoik’s good wife was very ill. and he 
wrote despairingly about her. I was very sorry for this, 
fur I knew well if she died he would bo enticed by bis 
other wife, who was as great a drunkard as himself, and 
both would go rapidly to the dogs; but remoustranoes, and 
even entreaties, were of no use. He made promiees which 
he never fulfilled. 

Aa, after muoh inquiry, there was no specific chsrge 
proved against Chun Buseppa, except that of wasteful 
extravagnnoe, and even this seemed to be more the Ranee's 
fault tbau his, I bad him released from Linsoogoor, 
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he came direct to my camp. Whether be had beeo 
the Ranee's paramour or not was no businese of mine. 
I«8 account of the whole matter was of course a different 
Mair altogether. He said he bad been trying to do what 
I was doing, but the corrupt practices prevailing were too 
strong for him. He eaid that Luchmangeer, the Qosain 
l»nkor, had dedred the management of affairs; but that 
the Ranee Itad prefertwl him, and theiefore he had become 
a mark for slander and misrepresentation to Captain 
Greeley. He would not permit almoet unlimited pecula- 
tion by the dufiardars and other ministerial officers, and 
th^ reaented his interference with them, and as he 
was a ^Uugayet." aU the Bmhmins hated him; and 
no donbt there was a good deal of truth in these justifi- 
eationa. 


As to It^ah Pid Hoik, I knew now very well what be 
was, and it was scarcely likely that the Ranee, a shrewd, 
clever woman, who had known him ainoe aho was a child 
would give in to him, or allow him and the Qosain banker 
to domineer over her; and she bad never fotgotten the 
proposed adoption of Pid Naik's son by her husband, 
Tb^ feeling rankled at her heart, and untU her own eon 
had been formaUy noognised by the Government of India 
she had never been fiae from anxiety. With m^ and to 
me. I must say that Chun Busappa behaved extremely 
well. His office was an hereditaiy one as keeper of the 
treasury and wardrobe; but he did not wish to resume the 
wtusl ^formanoe of these duUes, and he nevar interfered 
with the current business in any respect, whfle, if I re* 
J^onnation on any point, he gave it readily and 
clearly u he conld. 


In OM resp^t, indeed, he was highly oommendable; be 

n <l«t*ched villages, and 

^ the Banos's private estotes bad been managed by him. 
la Uw pwple were content and pro8perou8.the lauds 
were well tilled, and the acoounta bad been well kept for 
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Mver&l yean; ''W evidently muoh Uked end 

She h^ been tJie mother of eeven children, and ^ innch 

^pXiThcr charity end piety. 

to w him a visit of condolence, hot I found Imn very low 

Mid deqjairing abont himeelf. . ... k. the 

Hie chief anxiety, however, appeared to ^ 

State sbonld allow him SOOO nipeoe for his wife • 
expenses, gifts to Brahmins. &c.. and that o nrerket sbonld 
be*1^«d in her name, I conld do n^mg withOTt 
instmetions. et which be did not seem 
no doubt that, had I not eome m from the jutnete >re 
would have taken advantage of the ocoamon to have app«> 
nriatod at least lO.OOO rupees—so dishonest was he. 1 
told him I conld not lay out the Bajab’s moneyon hw 
private expenses, but if I received 
Resident, the eipendiUire should he antbons^ I » 
more clearly every day that had it net ^ 
aence. the whole of the money would have ^ 
away with, as Bid Naik’s people pat it into hie h^ that 
he was in truth Rnjah of Shorapoor. and none ^; end 
the poor little Itajah wonld have scarcely been able to hold 

his ground unaided. . 

I also visitod the Eanee and the Rejab, who were 
ovenoyed to see ma I bed appointed Mr Murrey, the 
medical attendant attached to me, as instructor m English 
to the Rsjsh, and I found he had made very fair progrese, 
being able to read easy stories, and write very fair oopiM. 
I WAS much pleased, and told him whon I came to reside 

in my own bouse I would look after him myaell He was 

very intelligent, and never tired of esking me quMttons 
about my country, iu custoroe. and its people. He was 
also learning Poreian, Maliratta. and Teloogoo. the Isn- 
euage of buainets. and got on very well with sB. I foimd 
^ree roome of my new hoo*e were roofed in. and tho 
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walk plastered inside; the rest was in aotiva prepress, and 
I hoped all would be ready for us by the tixaa we wished 
to return. 

Meanwhile my work continued, and the condition of 
some of the towns and Tillages was truly distressing to 
witness. One, the town of Narribolo, used to pay, accord¬ 
ing to the accounts given me, 26,000 rupees o-yesr, com¬ 
paratively a Tsiy few years aga Now 6000 rupees were 
oollected with diOicnlty per annum, while no regular 
accounts hsd been given in or tsken for eighty yesus I 

By this time, however, it was well understood that I 
should require accounts and returns properly made out by 
neat season; and there was less trouble when they saw I 
was in eanvesL 

PersouaUy, Lord Ellouborougb hrwl been very kind to 
me; but as specisl correspondent of the most influential 
paper in the world, it was impoaaihle to pass over his 
policy in regard to events in Aflgbanistan or elsewhere. 
His pi-odamation in regard to Scinde, and other tTonsao- 
tions, are now matters of past hktory, but live fresh in Uie 
memories of those who were contemporaries of that time, 
and still survive. He had been appointed Qovemor- 
General, and had arrived in India at a very critical period. 
Not only had Lord Auckland’s polii^, as rogardsd Affghan- 
iston, broken down utterly, but the force at Cabul had 
perished miserably in their retreat; on attempt under 
Pollock to force the Khyber Poss and relieve the brave 
garriaon of Jollalabod had failed. The Sikhs were to the 
last degree unquiet, and liad been so since the death of 
Bunjeet Singh iu 1839. The Mahratta Sute of Gwalior 
was in a very sliaky condition; there were strong iudicn- 
tious of disturbance in Scinde; and instances of mutiny 
in the Madras army had occurred, under the impression 
that the native porrioo of it would be required to proceed 
to Aflghanistan. It might have been supposed that Lord 
Elknborough, considering his undoubted high character 
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uid repatatioD, woald have straok oat some definiU policy. 
•0 M to meet the omia in a spirit soitable to the emergency. 

It is true that, tlianks to the indomitable spirit of 
Pollock and Nott. Cabul was again occupied, and all the 
oaptires were raeeued, and that tbe forces under these 
generals were successfully marched cot of Affghanistau. 
But then were no indicatians of support from the Qover* 
Dor-OetMzal; on the contrary, for n time timid vacillation, 
and in the end pretonaions of having achieved the auoceee 
whlcli was due to others. This was very painful to 
witness then; and when the force actually returned, safely 
guided through tbe tumultuoua upheavings of tbe Ponjanh, 
the famoua proelamatiou iiaued by the Govemor-Oeneral, 
which was to be read at every native court, was treated as 
it deserved by the prees of India and of England. 

I, in my humble capacity, never had ao bumiliaring a task 
put upou me ss the reading of that proclamation to Bajah 
Fid Bark and all the authorities of Shorapoor. Bot only 
did.they not comprehend it, but they considered it, as it 
really was, a piece of bombast, only intended to conceel 
tbe dissstor of AfTghanistan, of which every one knew 
perfectly, and many no doubt r^oioed over in private^ and 
of which tbe most oxaggerated details were given. If tbe 
policy ill regard to Qwalior shows finer and more generous 
fesitures in the non-annexation of the State alter tbe vio> 
toriee over its mutinous armies—long the nucleus of every 
discontented end ombitious chief of Central India—what 
sliall ba said in regard to the policy in Soinde, wbioh, 
placed in the hands of on unscrupuloirs ™n ended in the 
destruction of that ancient State, with whom the Britiah 
Oovemment bod made Uesties of eternal fiiendship 1 

These are now, however, subjects of history, and I need 
not revert to them; but I cannot accord with the opinion, 
in regard to the acton and the acqoiescers in this tragedy, 
—.*'!)• mortuis uU nisi bonum;" and posterity will deal 
with them as they deserve. 
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1844. 

I MtOBiyKv dtiring this Uno aq oflicinl despatch from the 
Military Secretary's pay department iiaing all my ftitnre 
allovancas, which relieved tn« from farther anxiety on that 
score. The Resident had behaved very handsomely to me, 
and I had eveiy reosoa to ha gratefbl. 

We spent three days on the hanks of the Krishna—a 
glorious river, with grand rocks and streams, and dark 
pools below. 1 trirf Ashing j bat although Asli were 
plentifnl, 1 could not eacceed at Arst owing to the want of 
proper tackle. The beauty of the scenery was very great 
—wild and striking—and the river was much broken by 
islands: the water reached above a man's waist, and in 
ons place the river divided into Ave large streams, eacl) 
more than two hundred yarde in width. Higher up I 
heard tl)ere was a Ane waterfall, which I should have 
liked to visit, but I did not care to delay just then, eo we 
deferred it to another time. We remained out in the 
district until the end of March, when the heat be rnme 
suddenly very oppressive and unbearable, and we began 
to long to inhabit our now house, which, from its lofty 
position on the hill, would insure our having plenQr of air, 
and cool refreshing wind at any rate at night. I found 
the bouse entirely roofed in, and several moms, quite 
enough for our accommodation, ready; and we wore very 
soon greatly the better for the change. 
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Bat I was cot happ^ sboat Pid K&ik’i goiogf od. He 
wu eugaged in an intrigne at Hyderabad, throogh Luch- 
uangeer, the Ooeain. banker, tbe object of vbicli waa, 
abeurd at it may appear, to get hlmielf recoguited by 
B^ah Chouduo TaH, the Ulniater of the Kixam, at R^ah 
of Shorapoer. This echeme waa to be baeked up by the 
Hitam hiintelf, in order that, at in the caae of the dietrict 
olRoere in 1829, the interference of the Englith might be 
witEulrawn. I pertonally did not care about thia; bat I 
aaw it would unaettle tbe little mind Pid Naik poaeeaaed, 
and that he waa oondnoting himtelf now far nMre like the 
Rajah than the * Dewan." He apent and threw about 
money juat at he pleated, in defiance of hit own promitea 
and my ditectiona, and thia could not be permitted. I 
therefore deeited him-> 

let. To give no orders upon the treaaniy without my 
counter-signature. 

2dly, To allow no pereooa except the regular Govern’ 
meat offloera to interfere with State alEairs; and 

iHy, To appoint any day in the week moat convenient 
to himeelf for a General Dnrbar or Court, at which I, with 
the Rajah, would attend to receive reports, hear petitions, 
and transact general buaineaa. 

1 never received any reply to these propoetle in writing; 
and though Pid Naik came over and over egtin to see me, 
and promised moet faithfully that he would do ell that 
was required of him, i was told by some of hie own people 
that he had not the sligbteet intention of fnlfiUing his 
promisea 

In May Uie roporte of the Shorapoor intriguee became 
so notoriona at Hyderabad, that my friend Captain 
kfaleolm, aaaiatani to the Resident, wrote several timee to 
warn me of Uiem, and deeited me to keep well on my 
guard against them, &c. As aOaiis stood at present, 
scoording to Captain Malcolm's account, Luchmangeer 
had got tbe support of the Minuter and of the Nizam 
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hiDU€lt The Minuter had been promieed 30,000 rupees, 
with 20,000 to eome subordinates; the Nizam himself 
was to bare 100,000 rupees, or £10,000. And all bad 
been led to believe that the Sborapoor treasurer was full, 
and that the amount could be paid over to them at once. 

" If you will refer to my previous letters," I wrote to my 
father, “you will find, I daresay, tliat a balance of five 
lakhs of rupees was said to be doe to the Kisam's Govern* 
merit when Captain Gresley made bis setlleineut. When 
I became pej'foctly acquainted with these af&in I thought 
otherwise, aud was convinced the balance was due to the 
other side, and to a large amount I therefore wrote a 
letter on the subject and a very earnest oue^ to get the 
Shonpoor estate excused the balance on account of its 
poverty. To this the Iteaident would not listen; but as I 
had no reply from the Governor-General, I thought my 
letter would have struck him, and that he might have 
referred the subject to Kngland. Whether be did so or 
not I know not; but orders have since come out from the 
Court of Directora that the balance is not to be taken, and 
whatever may have been paid by the Shorapocr State since 
the late settlement (£16,500) is to be refunded. 

" Now the Nizam's Government does not like this at all, 
and hae not answered the Resident's note on the subject. 
Malcolm thinks the Nizam will make a refeteuce to the 
Oovemor-Qouoral, which will not be suooecsful; for this 
balance of five lakhs is sheer robbery. What the end 
of all will be I know not; but if the Governor-General 
abandons the policy ho deliberately undertook, it will be 
most strange aud unaccountable. I do not think be will; 
and I believe when he hears of their intrigues he will take 
the bull by the horus, and place Um country entirely under 
my diiectioD, or that of some otlier English officer, which 
would be the only means of retrieving the State from ruin 
and deetruction. As to the iutrigue, I am not unoa^ since 
I heard it was known at Hyderabad; and if the Governor- 
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Qe&«T»l comet dova on the Nitam to refund the £16,000, 
I thaU be aU right.*' 

Sbortlj aflenrarda Qeaeral Fraser wrote again to Pid 
Xaik, enclosing copies of extracts from his former letter, 
to which no reply bad been roucbsafed. The Ooneral's 
letter now required replies, eren in the ordinary course of 
politeneu and etiqaette. Pid Naik evaded an answer for 
several days, offering to send his agents; but I would take 
no verbal answers, and he aaid he waa too ill to write; and 
so we oontinned to akinniah, and atill Pid Naik would 
give no reply either to the Resident's letter or to mina 
His chief oounsellors now were a boon companion of his 
who waa once a religiona mondioant, and went out accom¬ 
panied by a boy begging for rioe—another, the holy man 
who was dismissed for cheating in his district last year. 
The third was the chief spiritaal adviser of Lachmangeer, 
the Ooeaia banker (whom I bad sent to Hyderabad), a 
man who had again and again complained to me of Pid 
Haik's indiffierenoe to him, at the same time extolling his 
own holinesa This holy man came to me when he saw 
that his friend Pid NaiJc must eoon go to the wall, and 
abused him and the rest, betraying all thmr confidence. 
What • pack of scoundrels they all were, to be sure I 
Contemptible and most villanous! Pid Naik was gullible 
to a degree, and believed all these lascsls toM Itim. He 
asked for money on the most foolish prttexte. He wanted 
musical boxes, and an English oartiage, although there was 
not a road within miles of Shorupoor wbsre one could 
possibly be driven,^indeed, I bad long been endeavouring 
to persuade him to mend the roads into the city; but be 
olyected, urging that his so doing would impair the im- 
pr^nability of the place I 

'Every day he promised to do exactly as I asked him, 
and every day he did the contrary, or evaded, or shuffled 
in some way, till I Was obliged to be very imperious in 
my demands. Then be came cringing and begging me not 
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to tell of him, end egreed to some trifle, by way of a $ojp, 
and the whole scene wan re-enacted. However, I did not 
keep silence, and 1 regularly sent oopiea of our oorrespood. 
ence and details of our communications up to Government, 
accompanied by some very severe remoriu, and 1 could 
only hope that Lord Ellenborough would give them his 
attention in time; and as Pid Kaik was perfectly deaf to 
all remonstranoo flrom me, 1 oould bat look to Gorem- 
ment to sapport roa 

At last, after much weary waiting, a note oome which 
ran as follows 

* I have understood the letter of the Beaideut to you, 
also the Persian extracts which accompany it, in every 
respect I consider you to be in the place of the Resident 
According to his orders to yon, do you act truly.” 

Fid Naik was evidently determined not to reply to the 
Resident himself, and I sent a copy of the foi-egoing to 
Hyderabad, to which the Resident answered privately:*— 

** I need not say how much 1 regret the diffienlUes you 
have experienced from the incapacity and unaccountable 
obetinscy of Riyah Pid Hoik. It is now a question before 
the Government of India whether he can at all be retained 
in the office of Dewan, or altogether removed, and yourself 
installed as the sole and exclusive manager of the district. 
Recent despatches from the Oourt of Directors have, how* 
ever, interred regarding Shorapoor, npon which I have 
been obliged to write largely, and Uiese circumstances may 
perhaps oooasion some delay in the ooming to a specific 
decision in the cose of R^jah Pid Naik.” 

After much vexatious delay, 1 received an account of 
receipt and expenditure, of which no deteils wen given 


whatever. 

R4f«au«,.SSS.OOO nipeoi: 

Bx|>»dlMt« 1/ Biydi Pid Nftik. 110,000 „ 

OormiMtit <bbia laelodiag trltoto, . , 110,000 „ 

BoMrvt iWnd. 10,000 „ 

, Lomm Mid extTM,. 0,000 „ 
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2fow the Nimu’e Qovernmeat bad onlj received 50,000 
rupees on soooiu^ and thus 60,000 were due from Pid 
Kaik on that head I Every one oaght to have been paid 
out of the turn eet down, but there were 40,000 mpees of 
arrean doe; and thna a deficiency of one lakh, or 100,000 
rupees, bad oocnned in the financial year. There were 
about 4000 ropeee in the treatniy, and about 10,000 rupees 
of outstanding balances difficult of lealisation. Now there 
woe a new debt of quite a lakh, and how much more had 
been cwicealed from me I could not say. If affiurs had 
been honestly conducted, we should have bad a surplus to 
carry on to ^e next few yeara How Pid Naik bad got 
rid of the lakh of rupees which he had thrown away I 
could never discover; but I imegine much of it had gone 
to support the intrigue et Hyderabad. Now the scoonnts 
would have to be forwarded to Hydenbed, and would tell 
their own diagrsoeful story, needing no comment from me. 
Nothing hsd come of the intrigas at Hyderabad; and 
nothing was likely to come of it Tbs Nixam and his 
Ooremmeut had taken warning by the movement of the 
Supreme Ooveroment of India and the Court of Directors, 
end bad thrown off Luchmangeer and his promises 
with ooDtsmpt. 

lu August I took my wifs to Linsoogoor for medical 
sdvics—she was ill and suffering. I had amnged to send 
her borne to England for a time to recruit her strength, 
which liad suddenly and unaccountably declined. I 
trusted tlist the means used would enable her to under¬ 
take the journey, end that the oomplete cbenge would set 
her up. Ood sew fit to take her from me very suddenly 
et the last. 

Of that time I cannot write. It is many years sgo^ and 
all the scene with its sad details rises fresh before me. I 
tried humbly to bow to tlie will of Ood; but I had lost in 
her not only my loving and beloved wife, but my steady. 
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true friend, my comfort end my Impptnctt; so tender in 
her love, so gentle; so firm to do right, end so keen to 
detect wrong. Hencefortli I most be alone at Shorapoor. 
and work on as beet I could without her loving presence 
and her wise, calm connsels, without human aid or sym* 
pathy of any kind. Well—it was a bitter grief, and it 
had to be borne; so, sAer a very severe illness which 
detained me for some time, I returned to take up my work 
again at Shorapoor alone. 

I found my house quite finished now, and looking really 
beautiful inside and out. What a mockery it seemed to 
me I The dear presence that would have mode it home to 
me ; the deft, skilful bauds that would have delighted in 
making it habitable and homelike—them were at test 
now. free, at all events, from future pain and suffering; 
and in tl»i* thought was my ouly comfoi't . . . Fresh 
snurieties were in store for me at Shorapoor. 


I bad been hearing for some weeks past very disagree* 
able reports in relation to a conspiracy at Shorapoor to 
destroy the young Bigah at the “ Dussera * festival, when 
great crowds usually assembled. Pid Kaik's favourite, 
Krishnaya, was at the heed of this most vUlauous scheme. 

The young llajah of Oudwall, a neighbouring priooi- 
pality, had boon shot in his Durbar with his father and 
brot^r, and their bodies bad been cast out of the town. 

My watchful friend, Captain Malcolm, wrote to roe to 
be on my guard, and look well to the river ferries, beoanse 
reports were rife that Arabs and Bohillaa had moved in 
my direction, so as to arrive at Shorapoor at or during 
the " Dussera ' festival. 

The Banee was in the wildest state of alarm about her 
SOD, and about me; but I had brought another compauy 
of the 6th Raiment with me from linsoogoor, and I had 
now 170 Dien-^uite enough, I consider^, to prevent 
any disturbance. 1 had also requested Pid Kaik to send 
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Krishot}^ to me, u I eoBpected he vu impUceted In 
the plot; bat insteed he hod despetched him to the fort 
of Wondroog, nine milee off. To xnj surprise, however. 
Oeneral Fneer ordered e regiment of infantry end 200 
cavalry to maroh on Shorepoor, end they ell errived the 
dey Iwfore the feetival. Evidently tlie Resident waa 
anxiona end determined to nee every preoantion in hia 
power. Very soon after the arrival of the troopa, Pid 
Naik came off to see me in the direst alarm, * What 
was the meaning of these troope?" he asked. I verily 
believe that he imagined they had come for him I And 
as I did not cate to erase this impression altogether, I 
only told him that there were reporta of a dangetone 
and bad character afloat at Hyderabad, relative to some 
intrignee going on at Sborapoor, and that the troops had 
been sent by the Reeident’s oideta to be ready in ease of 
emergency and to prevent tronble; but that no one would 
interfere with him, or molest him in any way, if tbinga 
went well and qoietly. 

Two days afterwa^a, two of Pid NaiVs confidential 
eervonU came to me privately, saying they had something 
to diecloee; I therefore took down their depoeitione. A 
aad revelation, indeed, of contemplated treachery I They 
professed to have warned thedr master, but in vain, and 
tlierefore came to tell me, in the hope tliat n>i«ohiaf might 
be prevented. Evidently I bad arrived just in time—the 
scheme waa already to bo carried out My informants 
were fearloea men, and gave their information clearly 
ai^ nnheeitetingly. In all respects it accorded precisely 
with Captain Malcolm’s private information received at 
Hyderabad. 

Tbe heads of the depoeitione were these >— 

That for a long time past Fid Naik had tacitly allowed 
Kriahnaya to intrigue; and that he, finding all hia efforts 
at Hyderabad uusuccesifnl and thwarted by me, bad at 
last grown desparate, and had laid this diabolical scheme 
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to wake away with the poor little Ilfyah and with me 
also daring the proceasion, by meant of tome villaioa 
whom Pid Naik had aheltered (altboogh he had denied 
having done ao to meX and who were rebels from tlie 
Kiaam’e coontry and notorions deeperadoee. 

The man who gave the best evidence was manager in 
Pid Naik'a Into wife’s household. He deplored wliat had 
ocoarred. and how Pid Naik had gradually been brought 
to listen to Krishtxaya’s vile plot. He said he did not 
think bis master had any bad intentions of himeelf, but 
had been talked over by the others whose names he gave 
me. and ih^ agre^ with those against whom I had 
received warning from Hyderabad. He said he thought 
Fid Naik had despatched Krishnaya to Wondro<^ be* 
cause he felt certain that I had dl^vered the ploty and 
be would wish to appear well dispoeed towards me by 
puuishiag tlie chief offender. For as the man said, “ If 
there bad been no plot, he would have written to you 
evasively; as it was, why should he put his favourite 
directly into prison as soon as you asked for him 1 ” 

The karkoon or clerk who sat at Pid Naik's gate also 
gave similar evidenoe. I requested Captain Stoddart, 
who was in oommand of the troops, to move his force 
nearer, so as to commend the entrance to the* gate below 
my hill; but owing to a deep ravine coming in the way, 
he could not post them nearer than a mile tnm the gate; 
however, the toad was a good one up to it, and the force 
could easily mova along it in case of necessity. 

This moveoient created some fear, but I sent word to 
the townspeople not to be afraid—that no harm was 
intended, and that the procession was to go on u usual 

I was also much surprised by a visit from Krishnaya’s 
most confidential Brahmin, who came to me openly—a 
man I had never before eetn; but he said he oould keep 
quiet no longer, and was most willing to give evidence 
before Hiiebnaya himself on oath anywhere. I was in- 
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d«ed delighUd, and encoonged him to make a clean 
breast of it, and a Tory pretty rarelation it proved. He 
told me be it was who had lent me aaonymons wara- 
inga and hints on several oocaaiona, and appealed to roe 
■whether they bad not tnrned ont to be tme. And iu the 
pnaent case he said it was he who “had told it to a 
friend, who hod told it to my agents, who had told it to 
ms*I Now all be deored was to be openly confronted 
with Krishnaya. I took down this depoeition also and 
forwarded it to the Beaident; it accorded with the pre¬ 
vious ones in every reipect, 

I then sent for Pid Naik, and without informing him 
bow far he was implicated, told him of the horrible 
plot that had been discovered, and ioformod him. before 
Captain Stoddart as a witness, thst I should hold him 
responsible in life and person for any riot or distarbance. 
and also for the safe custody of Krishnaya. He did not 
like this at all, and pretended to he greatly shocked at 
the contemplate villany; but when 1 told him further 
perticnlan, and what conclnsions had been arrived at 
fmm his recent acts, be seemed to comprehend the danger 
to himself if he did not at once exert himself to prevent 
misehieil Ho agreed to give the neoessaiy orders, and to 
see t hf>* peace was preserved during the prooeasion, and 
in fact I think the shock quite sobered him, for 1 never 
saw him w collected or so earnest and eleiJ>headed. 

The prooeasion takes place at night, and the Bqjali had 
to proceed from his palace to an open speoo abont a mile 
otr. All the Beydnr olona ware present, all the State 
soldiers, and crowds of people. 1 hod a party of a 
handled picked men, giving tliem orders to keep close 
to the Rajah. We went down to the palaee about five 
o'clock, a rather fonnidable-lookii^ I 

elephant, with Obtain P—, who had come in from 
Linsoogoor; and then my little force of picked men fol¬ 
lowed. When we arrived at the palace wo dismounted, 
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and eacli taking the little Bigab by the hand, we led him 
between ne to his elephant, which was waiting placed 
Viim upon it, and then remonoted our own. We pro¬ 
ceeded very, very slowly, any one might have taken a 
shot at ns that plsased;-bnt God protected all—the 
fatherless boy and those with him—and we were unhnrt. 
Not a word was epoken, every one was most respectfnl to 
ns, end we passed on to the place where the ceremoniee 
were performed, under the hill whereon my Itouse was 
sitast^. The crowd baffles description. A/lor the oere- 
tnoniee were ended the fireworks began, and were very 
fine; one honquet of two hundred rockets was superK 
About' eleven o’clock we returned to the palace with the 
Rajsh, whom I restored to the aims of his anxioas 
mother. She had been in a sUte of Uie wildest alarm 
and anxiety; and of her gratefol feelings when her child 
was bronght hack saiely to her I need not speak here. 

Thus was I again, throogh God's great and infinite 
mercy, preserved throogb imminent danger. 

The next day I demanded Kriehnaya from Pid NaUc. 
I hoped that when be was delivered up, the Government 
would he convinced of the rascality prevailing at Shora- 
poor, and would be dispoecd to asenme a firmer sspect, 
and make a final settlement of afiairs. 

Fid Naik, finding be could make no impression on 
the Nisam’e Government, now began writing letters to 
Hyderabad complaining of me—end very much calculated 
to set the Nizam and the British Government by the eare 
—and sent an agent with them to Hyderabad to deliver 
them to the Seeident and to Colonel Tomkyna. I warned 
the Beeident of what was ooming, and then seat for Pid 
Naik, told him I had heard of his proceedings, and asked 
him what be had been doing and what he had written. 
Then he swore solemnly on his children's heads ** that all 
was false. However, in dne time Pid Naik's agent arrived 
ad Hyderabad, and delivered the letters to Colonel Tomkyna 
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nod to the Besideot. Colonel Toaikjni took the letter, 
bat tamed oat the mao who brooght it, and the Resident 
did exactl)* the tome. Both of Uiem forwarded the latten 
to me wiUwnt having opened them, and I sent for Pid 
Noik as aoou as I received them, and ihowed them to him 
with the seals anbroken. He coold my nothing, be could 
make no excoae or frame no lie, he was so utterly dum- 
fonnderod; bat he went home, and was dead drank for 
the next three dajra I 

Meanwhile Pid Naik'a agent at Hjdorabad bad again, 
tbrouf^ Lachmangeer, the Qoaain banker, got the ear of 
the Nium's oooddant, and be reported to his omster that 
the Nixam was going to interfere on his behalf •, ani Cap¬ 
tain Malcolm wrote to me privately confirming this report 
The Beeideut. however, had already written a spirited note 
to the yixam’s Minister requesting that these diiieputshle 
intrigoes might be pat an end to once for all, and the 
reply was all I oould wish for. Orders were issued to 
seise Pid Haik'i agent ■, bat be had beea evidently informed 
of his danger, and bad made his eaeape. I show^ all these 
letters and doonmeuts to Pid Naik, who begged me to 
transinit a letter of apology to the Resident, denying that 
he had ever sent an agent, and reqnesting that if any 
pereon come hereafter, purporting to have been sent by 
him, or by his ordsis, be should be at ooce forwarded 
either to me or to himself 

That evening the young Itqjah and Rqjali Pid Naik 
came up to my house to hear the band of the 2d Raiment 
play on my torraca It was a glorious moonlight night, 
and I had never aeen Pid Koik so pleasant. In tlie 
moroiog, of his own accord, be sent all ^e treaaui 7 orders 
to be oounteraigaed by me, and the scoountants with all 
the acooants, imploring me to try and sow Aw credit. It 
would have been poor spite in me to notice the past any 
longer. 1 did my best to set him upon bis legs again, and I 
told him I intended to bold him ap as long as hs deserved it. 
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I believe the reaaon of tliie vexy euddea change for the 
better wae that I took the fate of the rascal Kriahnaya 
into my ova hands, sad placed him in confinement, heavily 
ironed, reporting proeeedings a^ftmvxvrda to the Sesidout 
I felt it vat a case where deeision was needed, and I 
exorcised it at the risk of being found fanlt with. I con¬ 
sidered it due to the welfare of the State, and the safety of 
the Ri^ah and myself, to keep this mischievous character 
safe, es he was always inciting Pid VaikJ to some villany 
or other. Another evil influence was also at an end by 
the sudden death of Krishuaya's friend, Dlieem Bao. He, 
it was said, took poison on boating of Krishnaya's arrest, 
fearing awkward disclosures. 

With the removal of these two, all opposition to me 
ceased, and, os I have said above, all my demands weie 
complied with without farther hesitation. Would it last 1 
I often wondered ; but 1 hoped Pid Kaik had had a severe 
lesson, and that be had fonnd botlr tlie Government and 
me too wary to look for success in any Ihture plot 

Hie effect of all this was very successful; the first proof 
of the couGdeuoo it had inspired was given mo in a very 
graUfying visit firom the bca^ of the Boydur clans, who 
came to me with offerings of flowers, begging me to forget 
the past, and from henceforth to consider them as my 
children. 1 took the opportunity of making them a little 
speech, and with good ufTeot I told them it had pleased 
Qod to aflUct me in the loss of my dear wife, and that I 
had no tie now to bind me to Shoiapoor, except my wish 
to servo tlieir yonng Bajah, and to do my duty to tboee 
who liad sent me there, and that it was very hard to have 
to bear all this anxiety and my own sorrow toa ” Relieve 
me of that," I oiiod, * and you take a heavy load from me." 

This touched them deeply i they crowded around me, 
placing their bands ou my feet end neck, and earnestly 
exclaiming, • Th^ would never m htr tpirit by causing 
me pain or anxiety.” 

K 
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I nw zny opportanity, And tpoke At length. I warned 
them Againat enm*—cattle-lifting and doccitj, hoth of 
which had before been considered honourable Acbievementa 
-^Aud 1 offered them advAnoes for trade or for land colti- 
TAtioD to the utmost of my power. They listened very 
attentively, and I believe I won them entirely; having 
done to, 1 determined to keep them. When I had 
ended I offered them pan and flowers, and aent them 
away. 

Another proof of oon&denoe in me was the increase of 
revenue in the contracts, the contractors having pievionsly 
held back to eee bow matters would go. They would not 
give Fid Naik last year's amount; but they agreed with 
me for 13,000 rapeea above it, which was no unwelcome 
addition to our financea. The crops promised well, both 
grain and cotton, and the price of grain roee ftom 12 to 
20 rupees a candy, owing to the increased demand. 

I endeavoured to show Pid Naik the folly of his pre¬ 
vious course, which would have been to levy additional 
heavy taxee, that he propooed oa soon as the people were 
at all more prosperoua. For thia year I waa content to 
have a modeiste increase of revenno^ to bring pecoIatioQ 
to light, and to see tha people more content^ and more 
happy. 

Pid Naik and I worked away at the aocounts, and he 
oould do hia work very well when he waa not drunk I 

The treasury arrangements were concluded, and the 
pay of the establishment settled, which amounted to 
'JO.OOO rupees a-year. The contingencies, which last year 
amounted to 73,000 rupees, would be only 25,000, and 
there were 100,000 set a«id» for Government demands and 
arrears. I had tha control of the whole, and not one anna 
could be disbursed without my counter-eignature. 

I also, at jVatifs nsgastf, began aeveral roads, which 
were much needed. 1 had to study road engineering as 
well as I could, and lay them ont^ end superintend the 
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whoI«; UtoM lading trota ilie Mveral g«t68 of the town 
were speoUlIy essentiaL 

Shorapoor wu a r^olar mountain fortrees, a robber 
Ktrongbcdd. To make it etronger than it was by nature, 
it bad been fortified, and all the gates were rendered nearly 
impassable to any one except footmen by large loose stones 
being tluown down upon the passages to the plain. These 
had gradually become a horribly rough kind of pavement, 
so slippery and so loose that any horse unaccustomed to it 
tripped and stumbled at every step. No cart could have 
attempted to enter the town I Pid Naik's people had been 
laying out a road to the rivor Krishna, and part of it led 
over a gap in tiie hills, rough and bad. They told him 
they could not clear it, and advised him to apply to me,—> 
hence his making tliis request, which had snrprised me not 
a little. I instantly set thirty men to work, looking after 
them myself morning and evening. Tlio rood was now 
complete, twenty fool wi<le, and made of rotten granite, 
which became almost as bard as stone in a very short tima 

When 1 had completed about 1200 yar^ all were 
delighted, and crowds came to see the wonder. 

•• Why not carry it through the gatewayst" said some 
one. 

“ Why not V’ I rejoined; and then no more necks will 
be broken on those poliehed stones.’* 

Fid Ksik assented, and I instantly put on additional 
workmen, tliir^-dve to each gate. From the gates the 
roads were carried through the town, and up to the Bqjab't 
psdace, and I could scarcely got tliem done quickly enough 
to satisfy the people. This was indeed a great stop in the 
right direction. I had high hopes now, and even dreams 
of a good school, publio dispensary, and suchlike institu¬ 
tions ; but I was obliged to be very cautious. 

One day we very nearly had a row. One of my English 
houMbold shot a dog which was carrying off a flue fat 
dock in its mouth. The dog, it appeared, belonged to 
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a Beydar. A body of theoe weat off to Fid Naik to com- 
pUin, wd I told him to Mttle tho matter aa be pleated; bot 
he would do nothiag, and one of the tooundrels thought it a 
good opportunity to malce a ditturbaoca So next morning. 

at Mr A-wat going into the town to tee the Sanee's 

brother, he found about a hundred armed men on the road, 
who refuted to let him pate, and threatened him. He 
came to me to make hie complaint, and during that time 
about fifty men went to hit tent and bullied hit wife, 
terrifying her by yelling, tcreamii^ and pointing their 
gone at her. 

I wrote to Pid Haik at once that if thete people were 
not puuithed immediately 1 would leave Shorapoor; bat 
I did not expect he would have the oonrage to do at I 
atked. However, to my turprise, the ringleaders were 
eeixed, and the row wat put tn end ta The whole had 
been a got^up affair to try and pick a quarrel witlr me, and 
Iiad been instigated by one of Pid Haik't boeom Ihendt 
and boon oompaniona 

I wished to teach linsoogoor in time for Cbristmaa^ay, 
and at I had a good deal to do before the year oloaed, I 
went out for a while into the dittricte, and worked very 
hard. Prom eight in the morning till eight in the evening 
people crowded in, and 1 only allowed myself half an hour 
for breakfast and dinner. It wat weary work, neither 
gratifying nor amusing,—a constant nnveiling of actt of 
tyranny and opprettion, lying and cheating; but it had 
to be doue, and the mote I worked the more intricate it 
teemed to grow. 

"Why,” said a fellow to mo one day, quaintly enough, 
"do you take all this trouble in combing people’s hairt 
You only break your combo, and don't get out the tangle* 
uenti: the beat way would be to shave it off and let it 
grow again, and then you could make it as smooth and 
straight at you please.” But this was rather too eevere a 
measure, and I preferred plying the comb with patience. 
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I hnd my reward ia seeing the people more proeperoos, 
and the trade of my Uttle State iocreaeiDg. and apparently 
in a hur way to bemme the high road of ooinmetca from 
the Company's distiioU into tboM of the Ntsam and others. 
I lowered the dntiee, and the camera were now protected 
at every halting*plaoe by the very Boydora who used to 
plunder them, steal their oatUe, and annoy them in every 
wayl 

l>BRng this year there was not one single eomplaint of 
border outrage or eettle-lifUng, end the conntry at large 
seemed to know that such doings most oetM under the 
new rigm*. The people came forward boldly with their 
complainta, instead of going abont in armed partiea against 
those who bad wronged tliem, burning tboir stacks of oom, 
and perhapa woun^ng or vexing inoffensive people in 
revenge for their itguriea 

Pid Kaik now waa quiet and obedient^ and having 
placed the expenditare on a proper footing, I trusted all 
would go on regularly in that department 1 bad as yet 
mads no proper report on tbo state of affairs generally, W 
intended to do so after Christmas, on my return from Lin- 
toogoor. I did make one speoial report on the state of the 
accouote, abowing the waste that had occurred, and the 
Itasident agreed with me that it bad been very deplorable; 
but ended by saying, that aa long aa everything showed so 
fairiy for the present, and' as Pid Naik bad no means of 
making up ths deficisneies, and had listened to reason, he 
should be excosed any demand on account of it, and 
this was what I bad myself proposed. I am sure this deci* 
sloD was a very great relief to Pid Naik himself, while to 
me the General wrote ;— 

* Your despatches contain ample proof of a most un. 
wearied and unremittiog attention to business, and a zeal 
in the discharge of the duties of yonr office that can 
acaroely fail to be attended with the happiest issnlta. It 
may be expected that time and -patience should be neces- 
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•try for the porpoee wnong • people eo eatirely uneocne. 
tomed to enj kind of regokr and just government.” 

I left Shonpoor on the morning of the 24t}i December, 
at 1 AJL 8u^ glorioos moonlight, ae I well remember, 
and very oold. I was glad to atreteh my legs with a walk 
of 6ve miiea, and arrived at Lineoogoor a little after aim* 
lisa 

And ao the year 1844 ended—one very eventful to me 
—one fnll of ud. aad memories, and bitter, grievous trial. 
Yet through all I had been strengthened and upheld by my 
heavenly Father to boar the burden He pat npon me; and 
Ho too, in answer to my earnest prayer, gave me oourage 
and hope to obeer me on. I had, in some measure, me- 
oeeded beyond my hopes—I bad won the hearty appiubo* 
iion of the highest in the land. I had gained, and was 
hourly gaining further, the confidence of the people; they 
were more poaoefnl and content, improvements wore pro- 
gresaing, trade and crops were promiaing. I bad good 
health and constitution, and though often weaiy and sadly 
sick at beait> the thought that my efforts Lad ao far suc¬ 
ceeded gave me strength to fight on; and somehow I had 
a liking for my work, and a certain pride in it, whicli 
carried zue through many a difficult task. If I bad not 
felt at times so unutterably lonely, I should have beau 
quite happy; but the thought of what I had lost in her 
who would have cheered and supported me, was at times 
almost too nioch to bear. 

India, too, bad made a great stride that year. Mercan- 
tile and other projects were odvenced. A new Steam 
Havigatioa Company was started, the shares in which 
were bought up directly; so with the banks, of which 
Uiete were three, if not more, in Horth-westom India, and 
others in Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, all doing well, and 
paying interest st 10 or 12 per cent on their original 
capital Also there was the plan for the Bombay Bailway. 
of which all the shares were snapped up by Fogli»b and 
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Indifta capiUlists. Yw, India was fttiiring in these respecta, 
and w«a Ukeljr to advance in all peaceful undeiUkinga 
under oar veteran General, who apparently tboogbt of 
anything but fighting, and buaied himaelf with tooda, 
bridgee, edaeation, and trade—one and all of which hia 
piedeoeeaor seemed to r out of his line altogether, and 
perbapa beneath hie uolioe. 

The new year opened brightly enongh. On my retam 
to Shorapoor 1 found the I^jeh well and happy; and as I 
had peraoadod some of iny ftieoda to accompany me ^m 
Linaoogoor to eee my house and my little State, I had qaita 
a gay time of iL My party oonsiked of threo ladies and 
four gentlemen, and their advent created qnita a com¬ 
motion in the town. We pitched oar tente at Bohna). a 
small village eeven miles west bom Shorapoor, where there 
was a very pretQr tank or artificial lak^ of oonaiderable 
aix& 

1 had drawn out a plan for a sailing-boot of tolerably 
latge dimenaiona, and had had her buQt at Linaoogoor; and 
fLnding her quite finished, 1 pat her on a heavy artillery- 
waggon, and conveyed her to Bohnal with many a mis¬ 
giving, as she bad been bailt altogether by the drawings I 
had given. She wu now quite r^y to make a start, and 
was pat into tho water on her farial trip, and I waa very 
glad to have so large a gathering on the oocasion. We 
awaited the great event with mnoh anxiety, and it was 
looked for. by all the natives with intense curiosity and 
eageraeaa. First, out came the Banee and all the AiU of 
Shorapoor, to have a look at the boat, and their admiration 
was unboonded, and most amosing. Aa to the little Bigah, 
he waa wild with delight, and bugged me with all hia 
might for having made the boat for bim. The Banee was 
for being out half the day; and once, when there was " a 
bit of a sea,” and the little vessel was dashing throagh the 
water, throwing up the spray aboat her hows, she waa in 
absolute glee. She, the English ladies, and the children 
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weat oot thoA with zae two dtys mnning, and great waa 
the fan and merriment among ns all. 

It waa certainly an unprMedented thing for the lUnee 
and me to be together in the "eame boat;" and it waa 
wonderful to aee how the natire ladiee, wild and aeclnded 
aa bad bean their life hitherto, opened oat under the iuflu* 
eooe and oompanionabip of their Fnglith eiatere. Indeed, 
my frieoda told me they had imaging the Sanee a perfect 
tigreai, and that they were meet agreeably turphaed to find 
her 80 pleaaant and so polita My boat bad tamed out a 
pretty thing—20 feet keel, and 24 feet OTer all, a good 
beam, and three maata—old LiTerpool ferry-boat fashion— 
s bowsprit and jib, topmast and She was very stiff 

in the water, and very safe; in fact, she worked woU, 
and was beautifolly finished in every reepect, built of teak, 
oopper-faatened thronghout; yet she bad been entirely the 
work of two common carpentera of the country. I felt 
rather proad of my first experiment in ship-building; and 
my bo^ was a oonstant source of amusement and raciea- 
tion, as, althongh the lake was not very large, it was 
sufBcionUy so for an hour or two’s sail in the evenings 
when work waa done. It waa about a mile across, and one 
and a-balf long. Its depth, when fall, was 20 feet; but aa 
the '* Itiyah " only drew 2^ or 3 feet, there waa always 
plenty of water for her. The exclnnuitiona of the natives 
were very amusing aometimos. " Dear ne." — one, after 
we had been sailing along briskly for some time, ^ see how 
that grass is rnnning I was ever such a thing seen before I " 

" But," said another, " that hill is moving away, and 
there goes a tree I Well, to be sure, it is mineulons!" 

And so tliey would go on till I convinced them of the 
troth. 

My party soon broke up. They expreeaed themaelvea 
charmed with the novelty and beauty of all they had seen, 
and it oortainly must have been a change &om the dull 
routine and gossip of station Ufa. 
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I detenmaed to build » cottage at Bobnal for a refuge 
from toil at Shorapoor, and before I left I narked out tbe 
foaodation. It wae to ooosiat only of two rooms and a 
small bath-room, with a veranda round them. Ibe view 
was very pretty, looking over to the old fort of Wagingcta, 
and aeroee a wide plain with tbe Deodroog Hills in the 
distance. Stone was to be had for the picking np, lime 
was plentiful, m also waa long grasa for thatching, so that 
the ooet was very moderate. 

I made a contract for a road between Bolmal and Sbora- 
poor, which promised to be very pretty, as there was a 
good deal of wood and firm red soil, and I hoped that all 
these plans and projects of mine would in time produce 
a civilising effect upon the natives, and induce them to 
follow my example. 

I now returned to my district work, and the conflicts 
over false returns were os troublesome as before. Still I 
observed a good deal of progresi, and the demand for 
taking up waste lands was very great Kumbers of old 
Sborapoor families had returned to their villagee, and there 
seemM to be abundance and prosperity everywhere. An 
insurrection had broken out in the month of 7obruary in 
the southern Uahratta country, and the British authorities 
wore most anxious about the Beydnrs of Sborapoor, as the 
movement was within sixty miles of them, and had they 
joined in it, things might have taken a very serious turn. 
I lost no time in sanding an urgent appeal to them all, 
nut to be enticed into tbe rebellion; and they responded 
most warmly and joyfully, and prov^ their loyalty to me 
in the most prsoUoal manner, as not one Beydor of my 
district joined the rebellion. At last 1 felt I bsd them 
well in hand, and I know that the Bombay Government 
were very tliankful to me for my control over so formid¬ 
able a b(^y. 

In March another great ceremony took place—-the first 
removal of the young Shah's hair 1 It is nsnal in some 
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HusnlmaD, and most Hindoo, families, not to cat the hair 
of a male child until bo has attained a certain ago. In the 
Blah’s case, his father and mother had fixed the period at 
nine, eleven, or foarteen years of aga It had not been 
done in the ninth year, and the preaont was the elerentb, 
which eoatd not be passed over; and I was glad of ii, for 
the boy suffered greatly from the weight and heat of the 
tangled and matted hair fallii^ aboat bis ebouldeit. 

As this waa a State ceremony, I leqnested the fiecident 
to allow ine to bestow what was neadfnl in tbo way of 
funds, and I vu permitted to give the Kanee five thousand 
mpeea from the State treaaury, to which anm she added aa 
much of her own, and the following is the description of 
the affair which I sent home i'- 

“There was a grMt gathering of all olaises of people to 
partake of the Banos's hospitality. 1 don't know how 
many Brahmins and others were invited; all were fed and 
received gifta of clothes end alma The crowds were enot* 
moua All the memben of the family were feasted for two 
days, and received tnxbans, scarves, and other presenta, and 
every one seemed ploaeed and happy. The oeremony itself 
took place in a tamarind*grove uesir a subnrh iu the plain 
on the sooth aide of Shorapoor; the Ranee had bad com- 
foitable tents arranged for me, and I arrived from camp in 
time for the beginning of it. I did not aee what waa 
taking placa, u no one entered ths enclosure but the 
Brahmins; but tlie beating of kettledrums^ blowing of 
horns, and firing of guns, announced the ceremony oom- 
pleted I was sitting with the Banee tha whole time, and 
alie was very thankful to me for ray presence there, and 
ths sssistaoce I had been allowed to give;. 

“ As the camp could not move into the ci^ that night, 
I remained, and then was a grand nauich under the trees, 
and fireworks, which bad a very pretty effect, the whole 
grove being lighted by torches, with occasional Bengal and 
blue lights. Next evening all went up to the city in 
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grand prooeuion—the Sajah on his supab elephant, 
with his little wife beside him, who had arrived the 
Mjsore oountrjr just in taua She is rather dark, but a 
pretty child alMut eight, with glorious eyea I rode and 
droM another elephant, and we were surrounded by all the 
horsemen and foot^ldien, and the Beydor clana Such 
a ecramble t When we got into the city we were joined 
by othere, and there were literally thousands, and all the 
house-tops were covered with well-dreseed women and 
children. By this time it was dark, but there were 
hundreds of torches and blue lights; and the effect of the 
crowds in the streets, the hotsemsn, and the women on 
the flat rooGi, was very flue. It was the best proceaaion 
I have seen. We proceedod to the great temple, where 
the B^'ah and his people went to return thanks aud make 
offeriugs. 1 remained ae I was. I joined them afterwards, 
when we all went on to the palace; and after sitting a 
short time in Durbar, the little Bejsh told me he was 
veiy tired, os well he might be—eo I broke up the 
sseembly, and took him to bis mother, thanked har for 
her hospitality, and came away. I stayed tbs next day 
at Sborapoor, beoanse Pid Xaik was beginning his old 
tricks of spending money without anthorisatioo. He 
complained that his people did it—they would not listen 
to ^ advice or orders; and the latter wee the truth. 
What could 1 do but preach and caution t I found the 
little Ihyah getting oa very Gsirly, and I seed yon a note 
of his in English as a specimen. Ha reads easy stories 
nicely; but is beet in Teloogoo and Maliratta, which, after 
all, he neede most Would that 1 oonld send him to 
England I but that is impoasibls.*' 

Inquiry had been in progress at Hyderabad regarding 
the alleg^ debt to the Goeain bankers; and a suspicion 
■rose in the minds of the Beeident and Captain Mnliv»1m 
that the interpolation of ons /hm in the Mahratta docu¬ 
ment was a forgery. This provided a bonus of 16,000 
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rapces on om tnns&ctioD, and istenat at two per cent 
per month on the whole; and the bonds were sent down 
to mo. Tliere oonld be no possible doubt of the (orgeif. 
The writing and the eolonr of the inh wen quite different 
from thoee of the remainder of the doenment. I took 
the deposition of the clerk who had written the paper, 
and he declared at once that the line in question had b^ 
interpolated, and that tho writing was not his. The 
original draft of the bond was thsn prodneed 1 took 
depositions from a nomberof experts, and also from all 
the lecretaries and clerks who were present when the 
bonds were written and sealed—all onanimoosljr declared 
the line to be an addition, and false. If the forgery oonld 
be proved, the State would he relieved of debt with 
interest to the anionnt of two Iskha, or £20,000. 

These inquiries led me into an investigation of tho 
same paid bj the Shorapoor State for iifty-two years to 
the Nisam’e Oovammenl, end I fonnd it to have been no 
leas than one crore and seventy-nine lakhs (£1,790.000), 
on varioos pretenoes; whereu all it was entitled to 
was 50,000 X 52 « 26,000,000—twenty-six lakhs only 
(£260,000); so that the excess paid to the Nisam’s 
Government wu £1,520,000, and yet more was required ( 
My father very natuially saked me what law there was in 
Sbmapoor, and I And I wrote as follows 

"As to administration of jostico, it lies entirely in my 
hands. Pid Haik will do nothing. He does not see the 
necessity of any law or justios; therefore I have to 
decide all minor cssea myself. Ko couxi of jnstice has 
0 ver existed in Shorapoor; bnt the people are used to 
pmeiuty€is or arbitrations, which seem very fair. Tl»y 
are properly ooarte of five members—two plsintiffr, two 
defendants, and one person named by them; bnt here 
os many ae will, sit—and *their judgments arc reelly 
excellent.'' 

In Jane I was rendered very anxious by a report from 
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Hyderabad, apparaatly to be relied oa, that a Bengal 
civilian wu to be sent to Shorapoor, which was to 
be entirely eevered from Hyderabad. Tbia, it waa aaid, 
had been resolved on by the Coaii of DiiectofS, on the 
examination of correspoDdenca for many years past, and 
Ure discovery that the security Oovemment hod entered 
into for the Shorapoor State amounted now to £90,000. 

It was atrange that no answer had been given either 
to the Resident's despatches or my own, on the subject 
of Shorapoor management, for npwarda of a year now; 
neither ^ nor 1 knew whether we were doing right or 
doing wrong—we had only acted to the best of our 
judgment and capaoity; but for aoma time past I had 
begun to find the Rei^eot very reticent, aud apparently 
unwilling to taka further reaponsibility on himselt 

For my owu part, I was satisfied I liad dona my duty 
to the uLuoat of my power. I had reported all irregu- 
laritiea and thoir consequences; I had roqueeted special 
and detailed instructions as to the wishes of Government, 
and I had received none beyond what I have already 
given her& Lord Hsrdinge was now Govemot-Qeiiera]. 
I wrote to his private aecrstaiy, and pleaded what I had 
already done; showed what further measnres 1 bad in 
view, and their rveults for tho good of the State, if they 
were carried out; and left uty case in the hands of the 
Oovemor-Oeneml, awaiting an answer with considerable 
anxiety. 

It came at length, and was unfavourable It ran as 
follows:— 

*'Dkas Sib,—I n reply to your letter of the 12th 
instant, I am directed to state that the amngeuieuta oou- 
tomploted by the Oovemor-Oeasral for the ammgemouc 
of the Shorapoor afiain will reqnire the appointment of 
another agent unoonnectod with the recent events which 
have pessed in that State, and I very much regret that I 
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caoBot liold out Any axpectAtioaa Uiat the letention of 
yoor eerrioee will come within the scope of the measures 
BOV under consideration.* 

(Signed) “0. 8. HABtuKOB, 

?ritoU8n^. 


'• Caloctta, 9Slt JV«ir UtS.** 


Hoverer, I was dctemmed not to let the matter rest 
here. What I had at first written was in general terms; 
what I wrote the second time were more particulars 
referring to the meny deepatches I had forwarded, in 
wliich I had made urgent application for the instructions 
of Ooveruroent as to the arrangements of the Shoiapoor 
State. This letter, like tbs first one, was transmitted 
through the Besidents General Fraser, and he wrote a 
long despatch on the subjecty which, Captain Malcolm 
informed me. wu the clearest and moat complete State 
paper he bad ever seen from the Basideot's pen. 

As many amall maUera constantly arose which required 
refereocea to the Kixam's Government, and also in regard 
to other local boainesa, I bad maintained an agent at 
Hyderabad, by permission of the Keaident, and the 
Hixam’s Minister, Sttnj.ooI-Uoolk; and my agent now 
reported that he had been directed by the klinister to 
acquaint me with what had occurred at the Nisam's court 
in leferoDce to Shotapoor; and this wu the substance of 
his communication. 

The Governor-General had applied to the Nisam to 
havo the State of Sborapoor nuule over to the Britiah 
Government daring the minority of the Sajah, and to have 
all ita affairs managed quite independently of the Kisam’s 
Government and of the Resident 

To thia the Minister, Suraj-ool-Moolk, bad replied, by 
direction of the Hisam, that Shonipoor wu a State tribu¬ 
tary to him, and not to the Hon. E.I. Company, and had 
bera so reoognieed in the treaties. 
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TbatirheD UielAte Baj*b died, hitOovemmeat had jndde 
CO opposition to tbe appoictrneat of a “Bewanand if 
the Companj vere diaealiefied vith him, he aboald receive 
no support from Rjrdembad, and might be removed from 
office at the pleasnre of the Company. 

That no oppocition bad been offered by the Niaam's 
Oovercment to my appointment; and as I had hitherto 
acted in tbe intereata (rf both Oovernmente, being a servant 
of both, so I ought to be allowed to continue to aet, the 
Kizam's Qovemment, on ite part, having perfect confidence 
in me. 

That the Kisam'a Qovemment could not eee on what 
prinoiplea the Britiah Government could take itj tributary 
out of its hands, especially as there waa now profound 
peace at Shorapoor. 

" If” (I quote ftom one of my lettem to England) ** the 
Nizam's Qovemmeut has renlly written this, as I am in¬ 
formed, I cannot but think it will have its effect upon 
the Qovemment of India; and it tallies with what Captain 
Malcolm wrote to me some time ago, that the Nizsm had 
sent a cnisty note abont Shonqnor, and my agent was told 
the purport of it as above, with orders from the Minister 
to tell it or write it to me on the flist opportunity. 

” Meanwhile a new Bahject of anxiety to Government 
has sprung up. I wrote last month that Pid Naik was 
very ill of combined dnmkeuness and disease, and that I 
did not expect liim to live He has lived, however, but at 
the expense of bis istellect. He is now quite foolish, 
aometinios insane. His people liave sent for two Mussul¬ 
mans, wire are famed for making charms and amulets, and 
tbe belief la that be is bewitched. With one charm he 
rube his eyes, another is burnt by his bed, a third is washed 
off the paper, and be drinks it My apothecary reported 
some time ago that he bad ah attack of isfirtMm trmtna, 
which, as no one here knew how to treat it, has resulted 
in insanity. When 1 went to see him, a few days ago, be 
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knew me; but 1 could not nuke him understend, except 
thet, wbeu I ukad him ebout his seal of office, he eald, 
' Do 70 U UM it while I am ilL’ I have reported ell to 
Goveromeat; but notil the larger queatioDS are settled, 
the lesser ones lie by. It is useless to entor upon specula* 
tions: God only loiows what tom things will take; and to 
Him I have oooimitted all, most sure that, whatever His 
will is, it is good. 

” Since I last wrote, my now road has been completed, 
and it is tbe beat and prettiest 1 have ever made, the 
groand being ao nicely wooded. My greatest achieTament 
Iiss been the driving of my new pheton to the end of the 
road every morning to exercise the boieee and look alter 
the workmen, and it ran beautilblly, and indeed is, I flatter 
myself, a very stylish thing. The boreea did not like the 
hills St find, but now are quite accuatomed to them, and 
1 ehall toon take tbe little Rajah out with roe for a drive. 

" This new road has opened ont Shorapoor completely: 
all the artillery and troope in the kingdom could march 
straight Uirough it without difficulty. I have been finish* 
ing a picture of Shorapoor for you in oils, and I hope it 
will give you eoiue idea of tbe town. In the foreground is 
tlie Rajah on horaebaok, attended by hie usual retinae, 
ueariy a hundrod figuraa. I have attended closely to 
detail and ooetume in those nearest tlie eyu It is perhaps 
too ambitious a snbjeot Ibr me *, but I have done my best, 
and it has afforded me much amusement end pleasure. I 
have also been attempting my own porinit for the B%jab, 
who wished very much to have it," 

The oliolera broke out with great severity during the 
months of June and July. 'When I returned Rom a slmrt 
holiday I had taken to linsoogoor, it was still very preva¬ 
lent, attacking children very fatally, and in fact sparing 
neither age nor sex. Fully five hundred eonle were swept 
off in Shorapoor alone. On one day I remember fifty-one 
persons died, and for several days the average was twenty 
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to tbirtf per dty. Tlie&lc God t the disorder did sot come 
ap my hill , but waa ooufined to the town below. A good 
fall of rain checked it, and it ceased as suddeDly as it 
came. 

The people were greatly iqoiced at its deperture, aud 
there was much sacrificing of sheep and buffaloes, and. 
rather to tay dismay, the clans of ^e Twelve Thousand 
asked my permission to hold a gnmd sacrifice to their 
ancieot divinities in Shorapoor, which do not belong to 
Hindpoism, but are remnants of original belief. The 
authoiitiee came to me in a great flight, and said thie 
po(^* had not taken plaoe for eighteen yean, and that on 
the last occasion the Beydun had fought among them- 
helves, end that some of the State eoldieta bad likowise 
been killed and wounded; and that if the omemony were 
allowed, guards must be potted around tbe plaoo of 
sacrifice. 

"But,” I said, "why do yon not trast the Beydurat" 

'*They ere not to be troeted,* was the reply. 

I. however, sent for the head Beydart, and told them if 
they would promise by ny/ed not to mske a disturbance, 
I would let them have their peofa, and feed thorn well; 
end MS their little Bsjah was a child, and the Dewan, 
Bajab Fid Ifaik, ill and imbecdle, they had only me to 
look to. and 1 hoped that as I was about to place great 
confidenoo in them, they would not disappoint me. They 
declared they would not 

" Send one of your eAuprastist to ns,” they said ," and 
he will be as much as an army." 

So 1 sent tbe one cAuprattis, and one or two steady old 
Brahmins who knew tbe people. About 6000 Beydurs 
assembled. There wee plenty to cat and drink. About 
400 sheep and 50 buffaloes were killed during the oere* 
monies; and there was not one drunken man in the streets, 
nor a quarrelsome word spoken, yet ell were armed to the 

* Tonhip, * nUffetu fmuttoo. 
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teeth I I wondered whether at a gathering of Irish, or 
English sTen, each order would have prevailed. 

I had never before been so perfectljr satisfied with the 
Beydars, and was varjr glad to be able to forward good 
accoante of their stead; behaviour to Hyderabad. I had 
felt great anxiety, owing to the evident reloctance of the 
authorities of the place to have this ; but I knew if 
I flinched at all, or had pnt them olT with promisee, there 
might have arisen ill-feeing against ma How all was 
right—and fortnnately a good dMd of rain fell, which was 
attributed to the goddess being ploased. 

The great suspense I had now for some time been 
enduring, was happily relieved on the 19th July by a 
private letter from Qeneral Fraser, which ran as fol¬ 
lows^ 


"Mt DUJt TavLOi, —I have aeveial times informed 
you that the whole cireunstances of your removal from 
Shonpoor wen to me a perfoet and most unintelligible 
mystery, and Z am happy to tell you that I have just 
received the extract of a despetoh from the Court of 
Directors to tho Supreme Govemmenty of 19Lh hlorch 
1846, in which the whole of your conduct is spoken of in 
the higbeet terme. This, with some other matters, will 
form the sntyect of an ofifioial oomm'unication from me to 
yon in the coarse of to-morrow or next dey. 

“It girae me great and einoore pleasure to add, that 
the Oovernment have intimated to me thaty pending tho 
receipt of the honourable Course reply to a letter from 
Govemmenty dated 12th April lasty the GovemoivGeneral 
in Council has determined to suspend the resolution which 
related to year removal from Shorapoor and the appoint¬ 
ment of another officer. On tiiis latter part of the snbjeot, 
however, it is not probable that I shall have occasion to 
address you officially, aa I do not think I have ever in¬ 
formed yon officially of the resdution of Government to 
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removd yoo.—Beliere mt, my dear Taylor, ever cmcerely 
yome, 

” J. 8 . FSAsn, SetiderU." 

"PJS. —I have jnat reoaived your letter of tbe 12th. I 
thiuk you ought to report to me offleially the good con* 
duct of the Beydurt on ocoaaion of the laXt grand poe^ 
This if very cr^iteble to youmlf personally, and I ehall 
be glad to report it for the information of the Supreme 
Oovemment.’* 

The ofRcial despatch which oame from the Court of 
Directors is too long for insertion m exietuo, hut I sub¬ 
join a few extiacta 

Bxtrtut fim a dapatek Jrom iJu HonourabU ths Court of 
Diroeton, So, 0, Aatod IfarcA 19,1845. 

Para. &4. ‘'Captain Taylor’s reporta, dated SOth De- 
oember 1843 and 18th January 1844, aibnl very favour¬ 
able indications of bis oapaoity for the task intrusted 
to him, that of tefotming the administration of a State 
always one of the moet backward of tho petty Statos of 
India, and now much debilitated in condition by over- 
exaction and other mismanagement 

"In this difficult enterprise Captain Taylor seems to 
be in no respect aided, and in some degree thwarted, by 
the Dewan, Pid Ifaik, who, from indolence and weakoeas, 
rather than from evil intention, is, though profnae in 
promises, sparing in performance. If Captain Taylors 
ability and perseverance should fail in sufficiently over- 
oomiog tills obstacle, Pid Naik must be reminded that 
he ocenpies his poeition solely by your appointment, and 
that not he bnt your GoTemment is the guardian of the 
young Biyah and real r^^ent of the State. At the same 
timev Captain Taylor should by no means lose sight of the 
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importenoe of miiintaiais^ a good ondentuiding with 
Fid NAik. Great allowance moat be made for the natural 
mortificatioa of that personage at his supenosaion in the 
supreme authori^ which, on being nominated Dewan, he 
expected to exerciio. Hie rank in the State m\ut render 
the tone of feeling displayed by him greatly influential 
in the country, and the measnrea of Captain Taylor cannot 
fail to be more acceptable to the popalation, if taken with 
bis ooncurrenoe and approval Captain Taylor therefore 
should endeavour to conciliate his ooniperation by every 
token of ooneiliation and reepeot.'’ 

Then follows approval of my plana and arrangements 
for the collection of revenue, leasing lands on five years’ 
leases, and inducing the ryots and weavete to return, and 
prooeeds.-^ 

^ We w of opinion* that it is both right, and the duty 
of our Government aa the R^ah'a guardian, to do what, 
according to the ideas and practice of the country, he will 
have a full right to do when he assumes the Government 
—namoly, to resume all alieoatione of nvenue which 
were either exoeeaive in aoMUot or improperly bestowed. 
The time and mode of effecting such resumptiona, and 
the extent to which they should be carried, are subjects 
for the considerstion of the local authorities, nnder your 
general guidance. 

67. “Captain Taylor's atteotion is vigilantly directed 
to the roductioD of expenses, and he has proposed e 
echedule of expenditure amounting only to one lakh 
instead of 179,303 rupees as formerly,—independent, how¬ 
ever, of all {Mj'menta to the Nixam's Government and 
creditors. 

68. “We are glad to observe that Biyah Fid Naik'a 
oppodtioD will not be allowed to defeat the needful ansmge- 
ments for the young Bajah's education and gradual initia- 
tion into puUio business. 

70. " Captain Taylor has hitherto abetained very pro- 
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pwly from introdceiiig anj jndicial cbsogos, the revenue 
•yatem end the regnletion of the pabUo expenditore being 
znettere of more immediate urgency. When these tubjeoto, 
however, shall no longer engross his attentioD, we shall 
hope that he has been able to introdnce some tolerably 
constituted oonrt of cnminal justice. Heretofore, he says, 
there does not appear to have been any administration 
of justice whatever. There is no kind of court, civil or 
criminal. The place, however, of dvil oouita, is in some 
degree supplied by the ordinary native expedient of 
jmnoAoyd. 

“Trueextract F. CtnmiE, 

SttrUarj u (hmnmnt ^ 


Riyah Pid Naik’s earthly career was fast closing now. 
He was not only very dangerously and incurably ill, but 
tlie following correspondeDoe will show that the Oovem* 
menk of India hod at last come to the determination of 
dispensing with his services 


From F. ChttU, Btq., StertUtry to 1}u Oovomnmt of India, 
to Major-Otntral Fraoar, R n i d tn i at Hyderdad, 

ran-WituAU, tsa IMS. 

" have received, and laid befOTe the OovemoN 

Qeneial in Oonncdl, your two letters of 10th and 27tb nit, 
Hos. 64 and 69, with enclosures from Captain Ihylor, and 
in reply I am directed to state that the Governor-Oeneral 
in Council suthorites your instructing that officer to set 
aside Pid Kaik entirely should he be living when 
you receive these ordem And his Excellency directs 
that Osptain Taylor assume the entire charge of the ad¬ 
ministration of the Sumusthan pending further orders, 
which, ss instructed to you in my letter of the 4th inet, 
No. 1913, wQl be communicated to you on receipt of the 
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8«ntiiDent8 of th« Hooble. the Comt of Directors on the 
affaii* of Shorapoor.—I bare, &a 

* F. COBBIB, 8*of. to Ooot.” 

Geoera] Frwcr wrote as follows on Jnljr 30th 

" I have the bottoor to tmumit for your information 
and ^danoe the aoconpanying letter from the Seoretary 
to the Government of In^a to my address, No. 2024, 
under date the 18th inst 

3. “ It may be almost superflaons that I should suggect 
to you the propria^ of carrying into effect the meaaoree 
therein ditMted, with every consistent regard for the 
feelings of Pid Naik, and in such a delicate and cautions 
manner as shall avoid giving any offenoe or jealous sus* 
picion to the Beydur population or other inhabitants of 
the Shorapoor Sumuethan.—I have, !cc. 

”J. S. Fiuskb, Ruidmt." 

I found it,lu>wever,qaitoahopeleestaaktoooininanicate 
the ooutenta of this letter to R^jab Pid Naik, who lingered 
on, sniTeriug from the cffecte vf bis paralytic seiture, and 
was now bo^ speechleat and insensible He lived till the 
8th of August, and then died without apparently farther 
suffering. I went to vieit him a few days before be 
breathed his last, and as bs revived a little, his sons 
believed him to be sensible I think, perbeps, be was 
consdoua for a few moments, for he took my band in one 
of his, while he passed the other all over tny face and 
person, trying the while to speak, but no articulate sound 
came from his lipe I promised his sons, who were In 
bitter grief, that I would return if he revived at all; but 
he did not, end passed away quite quietly. 

I made every arrangement for his obeeqoiee, and for the 
expenses necessary for their performance; and the morning 
after his death attended the funeral in full dress os a nuuk 
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of reapect When I vent to the hooM, I foQod the loto 
Bi^ah diCMed in tich gannenta, with till bis jevols on, set 
ont on * terrace in the courtyard, the body placed leaning 
against a wall, and seated on bis Tslvet ciisbton of state, 
and hia swoid and sbield lying beside bim. The face was 
disfigured by paralysis, bk«ted, and onder the pale hue of 
death was most distressing to see; but all bis retainers, 
many of the chiefs of clans, and frieods were bidding him 
a last farewell, and were saluting him. When tbs cere¬ 
mony was concluded, the body was taken op, and placed 
sitting in an open chair, and then, takiog bis two eldest 
sons by the band, I led them after him. amidst the firing 
of guns and the wailing of tlie crowds all aroniid ns, to tbe 
place of cremation, where, divested of its jewsls, the body 
was placed on the pyre, to which tbe eldest son applied 
ilie first torch; and as tbe wood bad been tboroogbly 
saturated with oil and i^Aes, or boiled butter, together with 
camphor and incense, it bunt into a fierce bl^, and the 
cmnatiou was soon complete. I lemained wiUi tbe boys 
till all tlio oaremonias wei« ended, and then conduct^ 
them home,—paid a visit of condolence to the sorrowing 
widow, and then took my lenva 

It wonld have been indelicate, it appeared to me, to 
open tbe enbgeot of iny snocesstoo at once; bat when the 
first few days of mourning had expired, I held a ooort, in 
order to explain pobUcly wbat 1 had previously made 
known privately to all. 

There was at first some little dilScalQr with tbe beads 
of departments. I laid down my plan of proceeding very 
decidedly, and adhered to it At first they greatly wished 
Ibst the Rsoee should have a voioe.in all that went on, 
and that nothing should be done without her coucnirence. 
A few trifling orders even bad been given in her name; 
but I cat all this vary short, and distinctly stated that I 
would stand no sort of interference whatever; and to put 
an end to all conttoversy on the subject, I went to visit 
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tbe RattM after Dutbar wa orer, and alie protested 
vehemently, not only that she wonld never attempt to 
hinder me in any way, hnt, on the contrary, that abe wonld 
assist me to the otmoet of her power. 

I arranged that the State seal with my signatare was to 
be tbe only anthorised authority for documents in the 
State. The seal was a mere matter of form, as all orders, 
receipta, and the lilce, were examined daring the week, 
and on Monday mominge were prodnoed, and explained to 
tbe little B^ah, and sealed np in his presence, so as to 
show the people that he was in reality considered their 
Stsda The people were glad 
to see him put forward, and all discontent soon aubeided. 
Bren the keys of the treasury were brought up every night 
and put under my pillow; and thou of the etoree and 
groceriea were kept by the Ranee, as ahe wished to have 
them. 

Another great blessing was vouchaafsd to us; a plenteous 
rain fell at last^ which hod been sorely needed. Grain had 
risen in price, and I was growing anxious, for a famine 
seemed inevitable. Tbe young leavee of the early grain 
were withering; bat still all knew if rain fell it would 
sprout again. Tbe wells wen dry; but they filled repidly, 
and in a few days tbe grain looked green again, and every- 
thing seemed oheerfnl. My lake at Bohnal was now really 
a noble aheet of water—good two miW from comer to 
comer, and six feet more in depth than tbe previous year. 
As if, too, all I had endeavour^ to effect bad taken place 
at onoe, I heard privately from Captain Malcolm that the 
Nixam was about to remit the payment of four lakhs and 
a half, which woa still due on the old aooonnts. He had 
seen tbe Minister's draft of an official note on the subject, 
and assured me I aboald soon have it officially. I need 
not say how great a relief it would he to me when it 
came. 

I oontinned to pay frequent visits to the Ranee, and 
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took her aad the Biyeb drivee in my sew carrUge. Her 
eoataeies were very greet, and her rem&rka moet amiuing 
when she was drives to pUoee where abe bad never been 
before. I vieited Hajah Pid KaiVe family alao very often. 
He had left no will, nor any directiona ae to the ^apoaal 
of hie property or eatatea; and aa, eeveral timea when he 
waa aennble, he had put the hands of his wife and ehildien 
into mine before all 1^ people, ao now they all requeeted 
that I would take sole cha:^ of their eetatee and affairs, 
and manage them for the benefit of all—and 1 consented. 
The head steward and aooountaat, with all their papers, 
were then made over to me, and so long as I had charge 
of their affairs, I never had trouble .with any of the family. 

Poor Pid Naik I with many faults he bad many kindly 
qualities; but he was utterly unstable, quite unable to 
reeist temptation, and too obetinate and puffed up by the 
people about him to attend to orders iMned by (govern¬ 
ment. He fancied himeelf Ksjah of Shorapoor, and at 
heart desired to gain the snccesaion for his cldott son. 
Brahmins, mostly of bsd character, bad obtained oomplete 
ascendancy over him. and he was too weak, aad too credu¬ 
lous and superstitious, to resist their suggestions. 1 do 
not think be ever went into extreme wrong but onoe, when, 
if he did not sotually embrsoo crime, be certainly shook 
hands with it. The temptation was great, for if the Rqjah 
bad been killed, his son would have beconoe Ri^ah in his 
stead Pid Haik left eight children,—six by his excellent 
wife hDidama, one by the other wife, and another ille¬ 
gitimate. 



CHAPTER X. 
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I yrxz obliged to be absent for a short time on private 
busiuett, and there had been many attempts made to 
induce the Bane* to defy my autborify, but as yet ake 
appeared firm. She bad, however, Mi np a new paramour, 
ouB of the menials, and under suoh oirenmstanoee was not 
to be depended upon, and I was obliged to watch very 
narrowly. Not long after my return to Shorapoor a lettM 
wu intercepted by one of my Beydnn, who had obtained 
it for a few rupees from the tneasenger that waa to have 
taken it to Hyderabad. The writing and the seal wore 
thoee of an old Brahmin of rank, who I knew aapired to 
be Itead manager under the Banee^ and the letter was 
addreased to one of the Nixam'a oonfidantial eervants, 
urging him to aond 1200 Araba and fiohiUaa without 
delay. 

Before the copy of the letter and my raport could reach 
General Ftaear by express, Captain Malcolm wrote to me 
privately that 400 Arabs bad akually left Hyderabsui. and 
begged me to stop them. 

I showed this letter to the Bonoe in coitfidence, and 
wanted her; but she protested entire ionooenoe, and the 
old Brahmin suddenly and mysterioualy disappeared. I 
found out that my absence had been interpreted as a recall, 
and that the Banes had been making profuse promises to 
her adherents; but I took no notice of these stupid in- 
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trigue«, wliieh could oalj be stopped when tbejr came to & 
orisiB. The aatborities at Hj^denbad were very busy ailt* 
ing this ploty and its intrignca aeemed isteruiinable. 

The year 1845 closed pleasantly for me. In the first 
place G^eral Fraser sent me a oopy of a despatch which 
he had reoeieed from the Secretary to OoTenunent on the 
subject of Shorapoor aflairs, which was very gratiQring, as 
the first from Sir Henry Hardinge. 


" Fonifn Dtputmnt. 

•' fraud C*» Znr, TA VtmmU tBiS. 

" Sib,.—I have receired and laid before the Oovemor* 
General your despatch, dated 17tb October last, Ko. 129, 
submitting copies of oorxcspotidenoe with Captain Taylor, 
in regard to the Shorapoor Samuethan. 

"In reply, I am desired to state that bis Excellency 
does not consider, after ponisal of the papon submitted, 
that they cell for any orders fiom him boyood the expres* 
siou of his opinion that Captain Taylor would appear to 
liave shown seal, ability, and judgment in the conduct of 
the affairs of tho Sumusthan during the past eeason.—I 
have, &c. F. Cuosix, 


Lastly, it bad pleased God to grant to the people one of 
the finest harvests ever remembered, though in the begin' 
ning of the season the anxiety, owing to the want of rain, 
had been so groat; and what could be a happier opening 
for 1846 than a oheery letter from my father, bringing 
good news of all my deu ones at hornet I had recovered 
from a sharp fit of fever and ague, which left me as weak 
as a child lor a time; and the people were orderly and 
quiet through tho country—no caUls-lifting, no robberies 
or outrag es ' - a nd some of the most notorious thieves and 
robbers had taken to farming quietly and contentedly, and 
I endeavoured to encourage more to follow their good 
cxatnpla 
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The Butee and her intrignea were the only cauee of 
anxiety, and the oertainly vas in a queer homonr, exalting 
her new favoorite with all her might and main in the 
meet shameleae manner; bnt the townapeople aeemed quite 
weary of her profligacy, and were very gentle and perfectly 
ea^ to manage; hut I never eaw in any place, or among 
any nativea, morality at ao low an ebb among the higher 
clasaae, or nch entire abeence of the commonest truth and 
booeety. 1 often felt there wee no chanoe for the poor 
young fi^ah among them all I went out into the die* 
faiou ae usual, and got through all my routine of work 
jut the nme aa the year before, and a few extracts will 
suffice. 

"Ftbntary 1846.—I got to my camp all right, and 
yesterday moved on to Andola, six milea Such fields of 
jotparn t such gkrious crope I never saw before, and the 
people say have not existed for ten years. One ear of 
jotoarm I polled, which contained a countless number of 
grains, all nearly ripe, and like so many pearls The 
cotton, too, is very fair, but not quite so fine as the Jotcarte, 
perhaps; and there is a good local demand for manufac¬ 
ture on the epot, to my fanners will make a handsome 
profit 

“All hands are vary grateful to God. Their worship U 
not ours, bat their gratitude is the same, and we may well 
hope will find acceptance in His sight . . . 

I don't know how jowtrn would mix with wheaten 
flour. I don't think it would rise, as the flour wants the 
gluten of wheat; but it is highly nutritions, as the robust 
frames of our peauntry testifj^no fat all sinews and 
mniole—enduring vagabonds as ever helped at a border 
fray or drove their neighbours' cattle. Now, all ate aa 
quiet as mice. ... ‘ 

“ I am informed that the Bonee is now in great admira¬ 
tion of me, and swears shs will have nothing to do with 
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auy nooMnse >nch as was going on. I wonder what slie 
means, and what is in the wind now! 

*' The Governor-General's hands just now are too full of 
the Sikh war to attend to anything else, and the post has 
bronght the news of the victory over them, about which I 
was not a little anxious . . . 

"Ftbrvary 24itK .—Bitter oold wind till noon; worked 
bard all day. In the evening I went into the village, 
carpets were spread on the terrace, and we had a yumtck. 
I eat in state for an hour, and then went and saw the 
children who had been married; ooa about aleven, very 
pretty and fair for a nstive; the came and eat in my lap 
very confidingly, but would not open her eyee till I put 
my watch to her ear, showed her the works, and the ‘ tie 
tic' within. Such eyes they were I well worthy to bo 
paintod The other was a ely pass, but came at last to 
me Then fireworks, and I took my leave. . . . 

“The Oaueral has authorised a new line of poet, which 
liae saved me at least three days, and is a great comfort 
Are not these wonderful viotoriee over the Sikhs! The 
Peninsula cen hardly boast a more brilliant aeries We 
have fought no each battles in India before. . . . 

" I have quite secured the additional reveoua I hoped 
for; altogether my accounts will show 30,000 mpoee extn 
over last year, and I hope the big folks will be satisfied." 


On the 24tb April, as the heat was very great, with 
searooly any shads and the tbarmomoter averagiDg from 
12S* to 127*, I returned to Sborapoor. There was also 
another very severe visitation of cholera, and the poor little 
Bajah wu very ill, with terrible inflammation and sup- 
punUiou of the glands of his neck. Native remedies had 
proved nseleas so I insisted upon being allowed to see 
what I oonld do, and I sent to linaoi^oor for some leeches, 
which I applied, and afterwards laa^ the piece, patting 
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on toothiag poaitieea. Hb slept all that night, and he 
recovered bis health and strength, which had been greatlj 
rednced; and I believe mj renown os a phytioian was 
widespread. 

‘Ihete were great rejoioioga on the recovery of the 
Ri^'ah, and among other entertainments a Hindoo play, 
wldoh I had never seen before, taken bom the Bhagwat, 

recitation of the poem relating to Kriahna. 

The chief performer was a handsome yotug girl, who 
was a-capital aotTess and singer, very richly dresa^ She 
pereooat^ one of Krishna's wives, lamenting bis ahsenoe 
firom her. The text was all given in recitation, with here 
and there an air and ohoms, the language Canarese, which 
I ooold not follow. One plaintive air with a choma was 
exoallently given, and 1 wish I had been able to take it 
down. Her actti^ waa admirable: grief, sadness, hope, 
jealousy, despair, all dspioted in turn, and her joy at ^e 
last when she found she had bean tormenting herself for 
nothing after all'l Yet the whole was performed by stone¬ 
cutters, who could neither read nor write ; and the plays 
had been learned by rote, and were UsslitiODal in their 
families. 

Some of the Hindoo dtmnus acted in this way must be 
very beautiful Sir 'William Jones has translated ” Sa* 
kontala," The Toy Cart,* and others admirably. Kude 
as it may appear, one can trace the ancient system of 
clionu—the actor appealing to the chorus—and the chorus 
aotweriog the actor or actress, advising, pi^ng, &a 
That which I saw was not strictly a play, but one of tbs 
stored books dramatised. Tbero were comic interlndee, to 
enable the female performers to rest, and these, too, were 
very clever. Altogether, the children, (or whoae enter¬ 
tainment it waa given, were highly delighted, and so was 
1; and we all sat on the gronnd tc^^ether. 

It seems absurd to mentioD mors intrigues, but I was 
foiesd to check one which was growing troubleeome. The 
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hMid of the d^ftar, or ftcconnt depATtmoDt, one of the 
chief peeoletore in Pid NeiVa time, set hinuelf np aa Uie 
Benee’a champion, and she gave him valuable presents, 
and abetted him verj shamoleealjr. At last he took it on 
himself to declare to her that he had been appointed bjr 
tlie Nisam her Minister, and gave her a aom of money 
out of the treasury. 

This could not be allowed. I therefore sospended him, 
pot the du/tar papers into the hands of the real hareditaiy 
head of the office, a clever young fellow, and sent the 
defaulter to hia bouse^ under a guard of twenty of my 
Beydun, who kept him safely. No one griev^ at his 
degradation, for be hod been insolent to all claaaoa 
Id 's faw days tha Banae came to me, and was very 
penitent, wept very much, and promised to be so good in 
future; but I cannot say I trusted the lady 1 
From the first I bad determined to allow no ouUiden 
in hereditary offioea. I had to teach those who held these 
posts what their du^ was, and how to keep systematic 
aooonnta. I had a day-book and a ledger in the tieasur)’, 
and they were kept very neatly and coireoUy. On axa« 
nination at the end of the financial year, I fonnd that, 
after paying tha Nizam's tribute and other debts and 
arrears, I had still TO.OCK) rupees of anrplus balance, not- 
withstanding all the extra expenses of the family in oere* 
m onials whbh oould neither delayed nor avoided. The 
account stood thus in the final reckoning of the year:— 

Total RT«DII^ . Ril sst,ns 10 C 

Total ex|iottditart, .... MS.Sia ,4 I 

Bokaoo 1b ferou of tbo 8tat«^ Ba 74,808 6 S 

Of this General Fraser sent me ample ^proval, which I 
need not co|^ in detail; the concluding paragraph shows 
the spirit in which he wrote. 


The mode of accounts which you have adopted is clear 
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aad explicit, end appeera well ctleolated to afford that 
iofornation to the Sapnme Government which it will no 
donbt daeire to poesMO. With regard to yonr management 
of Shorapoor, I highly approve of the cud, abili^, and un> 
remitting exertion with which yon discharge the duties of 
your present Important office, and yonr gradual eatabliah- 
ment of order and well-regalated administration in a die* 
tiiot hitherto proverbial for maladministration, corruption, 
and every species of disorder. 

(Sd.) -J. S.F." 

I find that but little of interest took place daring the 
remeinder of that year. All was floarishing and peaceful 
Now and then petty intrigues occurred on the part of one 
or another. Lochmengeer and the lady herself were 
genersUy at the bottom of the mischief, or her paramour 
Kaeima He indeed diseexninated ill>will between two 
esotions of the Beydnn, with e view to set them all by the 
ear*, uid thereby to bring disrepute on me. Thera was a 
email hot in the town, and some grain-dealers’ shop# were 
ipjured; but the offenders came to me and "begged 
p4^on ^ like naughty boys. Happily, in November Luoh- 
mengeer was aammoDod to Hyderabad, and 1 obliged him 
to go. and we had some peace. 

Among themselves the Beydnrs were rather at strife, 
one accusing another of havii^ more land than he ought 
to poeeees, and suchlike dispatea However, with these I 
never interfered. I was too weak, and they knew it, to 
break np a clannish faction of 12,000 man and more^ who 
held the fineet lands in all the villagea, and so long as they 
were orderly, it wee ell 1 teguired. Had any serious 
quarrel arisen I must have interfered, and I often told 
them it was to their interest in the end to keep together 
and remain peaoeable. 

Bather a ooriooi incident occurred during this year. A 
Brehmia, who had been absent from Shorapoor for two 
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7 ««n, done to me, and said tliat he bad cast up the table 
of my natirity, aod had brought me the tea^t As I 
had never seen or beard of him before, and as he himself 
wished to know whether it tallied with my own exporieooe 
lutherto. 1 was anxions to see the paper, which ran adter 
this manner. I had not, nor ooulU Z have, given him any 
sort of information as to the date of my birth or other pat- 
tionlats, as I did not know of his existence 

From hirth under the Sun’s iofluenoe. Keithcr favour¬ 
able nor unfavourable. T was weak and delicate, some¬ 
times iU. Six years. 

Next under tJie ifoon’s iufluonee. Generally good; few 
oroases, and tboee which oocutred nsulting in good. Ten 
years. 

Next under Venus. Neither good nor bad. The ordi¬ 
nary run of Ufa. Seven yean. 

Next under Saturn. Had. Looses; grief No worldly 
advancement; no wealth. Never long in the aeme 
place; unsettled; frequent disappointments. Eighteen 
years. 

Deduct OD account of utrological months, five years two 
montba 

End of troubled period, thirty-five years ten months. 

Since when I have bron under the inAuence of "Bribas- 
put" ctJupit«r,Qt whose sway one year is already nearly 
past, and it will continue, from ita oommeocement, sixteoa 
yeexa. Add to the previous caloulatioa the one yMtr of 
Jupiter, and tlio result is—thirty-eix years; which was my 
exact age. The Brahmin inquired whether that was about 
right, as he had been rather bothered in the oaloulations 
le^iarding the moon’s UifioeDce, which could not be ren¬ 
dered witli as great certainty as the others. No one here 
knew my age, that I was aware of; but the result seemed 
to me very corioua. I wished to know how the calouk- 
tioas had been made; but my Mead could ouly explain 
them in Sanscrit, and this I did not onderstead. I sent 
0 
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th« paper home to my father, and it afforded a good de&] 
of intereot and amuaement to ftieods at home. 

The detaiU of my daily life were too monotonous to 
be of general iDterect~-ooe day passed like another, only 
TOried by my daily ridos_ and drives to look after my roads 
and other public works; and 1 propose to introdace here a 
short sketi^ of the history of the Shorapoor State, which 
may not be aninterestmg, and may servo to relieve the 
sameneas of my story. 

The Beydors are a race of aboriginal descent, nameroru 
in Mysore and in the southern Mohratta oonotry. They 
profees to be Hindoos, some following Sivite Brahmins, 
some Vishnavite, and many, perhape most, the tenets of 
the Lingayets; but at heart they are believers in the 
original demons, sprites, and local spiritual beings in 
whom their ancestors had faith in tho earliest period of 
their race, and their worship is still actively maintained, 
all the opposition of the Brahmins and Lingayets notvrith- 
standiug. These spiritual oreatnres have various names 
and various attitudas, merciful, protective, and destructive, 
sod one or other is worshipped according to necessity— 
for children, for good crops, for sny vow made in any need 
or emergency, for destruction of enemies, for staying of 
disease among men or cattle SacriSoes are made to rude 
stones in their honour; bnt they are not represented hy 
images, nor do they dwell in temples. Ijuge peepnl, neem, 
or banian trees, snd most ftequently dewsrtod spots on 
village boundaries, are the placoe which the deities are 
ropposed to like best Although the Beydate arrogate to 
themselves pure descent from the Kshettriyas or wsrrion 
of ancient timoa, they have no pretension to caste, as under¬ 
stood in a Hindoo sense—so Hindoo, even of the lowest 
caste, would taka water 6om their hands, or eat food 
dressed by them. In short, they are mUAat or outcasts, 
and form part of that great mass of aboriginal popo- 
latioQ which—as the Goods, Bheols, Manga, Santhul^^ 
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and mui 7 oUier tribe>»UQd«rlie Hiadoodam all over 
India. 

Tn chaiacter tliey are violent, fickle, and often treachcT' 
oue^edepU in lawleei panuita, and often engaging in 
aerious orgaoiaed critnea, aa daooity, cattle-lifting, dec-, in 
which they take a prida They are hmve, and Tippoo's 
famont infantry waa meetly compoeed of them; hot they 
are impatient of conttol and di^olt to manage In the 
servioe of the Be^'anugger State, in the fifteenth and aia* 
teenth oentaiiee, they were very nnmerooe, and were at 
times more than a metch for the Mnaenlinana of Oolbnigab 
end Beedcr Among Ihcmaelvee they ate merry and 
quanelaome by tame, fond and jealous of their women, 
industnoua in eonie reepeots, and idle in others; devoted 
to field-sports of all kinds—htwking, conning, hog-hunt¬ 
ing, and deer-sboo^g. Kono of them are mocliaaica or 
artieane in any form or degree; and but for Uieir asaoeia- 
tioD witli ctviiiaiug Hindoo, Mussulman, and British infin- 
enoe, they would meet likely relapse iuto their original 
aavagery. 

The family of Sbompoor wun* originally from Rutna- 
gberry, in ttm hfyaore territory, where they were lords of 
a bill-fort and a coneiderabis diatrict. They were one 
among many such ‘'lairds'* who were feudal vaseala of the 
Hindoo State of Beejannggor, and who aerved their maaters 
with all the of thdr own tribe after the first Muaaol- 
man invasion and anhaequent settlement of the invaden 
at Qolburgah, and declaration of independence of Delhi 
by AUa-ood-deen Hussun Gani^ Behmany, in 1347. 
The Hindoo State of Bo^janugger waa obliged to defend 
its own ftontier agaloat Muaaulmen imoeda; and acme of 
the Beydur clans were settled in the tract between the 
^riahna and the Tungabbudra riven, among whom were 
the Beydun of Rutnagberry. 

In the wan between the Bahmaoy Idoga and the 
Hindoos, these Beydur clans always took a distiogoished 
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put, and afterwarda in Uioaa with the Mnnulntan dynaatjr 
of Beejapoor; but as the Hindoo pover declin^, the 
Shoiapoor familj joined the Mnssnlman, and became hie 
feudal vaisals. lie river Krishna had been hitherto the 
boundary between the Hindoos and Moasulmans; but the 
latter now ocoupied the Dooob, a tract Ijring between Uiat 
river and the TangabhudriL Gradually, partly by mili¬ 
tary sorvioe and partly by enoroachmeotv the Sbonpoor 
clans took poniraiinn of coontriea north of the Krishna. 
They built a fort at Wagiogera, on the vest side of tho 
Shorapoor hills, where tb^ became more settled and 
pcwexfol, and Uieir ohiab were taiaed to noble rank at 
the Beejapoor Court, with extensive privileges for the 
coUectioo of dues from the country loui^ and vluch was, 
in reality, “ black-mail; ** and eo matters oontinned till the 
Emperor Auntngseeb captured Beejapoor and anoexod its 
dominious, in 16SG. The Beydnr chief of Wegiogera, 
however, resisted tho Emperor for some time, and refused 
to come to hie Court, tliough very earnestly and cordially 
entreated to do so. At length be consented ; but being 
jeered and insulted by tho courtiers, he retnmud to his 
fastness, toore dotarmine^l thsn ever to rebel It was 
quite in vain that the Emperor wrote him letters of pardon 
and assurance, impressed with his own right hand dipped 
in ground saiidal-woud—in vain tliat he wrote, “ Would 
that you were a MuHnlzuan I you would be to me as a 
brotbor." No impression could he make upon tho rebel 
chieC who was assisted and encouraged by Sivqioo, and bis 
fiUQOUs commander, Dunniyee Jsdow. At last tho Em¬ 
peror attacked Wagingeta, was a second time repulsed, and 
it was not until after a siege lasting seven months that 
tbs fort and town of Wagingera were eventually stormed, 
with the aid of the army from the sooth, under Genera^ 
Zoolficar Khan. Driven flrom his fastness, the rebel chiol 
Pam Naik, selected the secluded spot where Shorapoor 
now stands. Its proper name is * Soor-podr," the ” City 
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of Valour.*’ Hare h« waa alloved to live in peace, and 
ereutually became good bienda with the Emperor, who 
bestowed high titles rpon him, created him a ** Commander 
of Five Thoaaaad,* confsTred on him a largo addition to 
his territory,, condmuDg all previona grants by the Bo^a- 
poor monandiy, and alao extended hia coUectiona ftom 
village! over a great portion of the Deccan and Camatio. 

Aa the Muaaulman power declined, the Beydar chieCa 
maintained their poeition, and thoagb nominally tribntary 
to the Peahwaha, never performed actual aervioa If their 
district ooUectiona were interfered with, they plundered 
the Peahwoh'a oonotry till the intorferenoe waa withdrawn. 
They were in a eomewbataimilar poeition with Kisara-ool* 
Molk, who waa Viceroy in the Deccan; and when the Nizam 
and the Peebwab oonoloded their tren^ at Yetgeer, on tho 
frontier of Shortpoor, in 1786, the two Powers consulted 
as to whether the Beydur chief should not be at once 
attackod, and hia dynasty suppressed as a public unisance. 
Tho reigning Beydur ohiof, however, pertly by showing a 
very bold fronts and partly by tho high reputation of bis 
dsn for valour, and also by agreeing to pay 60.000 rupees 
a>year to the Nizam, escaped tho threatened danger. 

The Shorapoor State was then very flonrishlog, the 
revenue being betvroon twenty and thirty lakhs a-year. 
There were two battalions of diadplined sepoys under 
European commanders, and a park of artillery, and three, 
with the Beydur militia, 12,000 in number, and a consider* 
able body of cavalry, mode the reigning Bajah, Enkappa 
Naik, trdy fomtidable. Ryder and Tippoo, each in turn, 
tried to indnee him to joiu them, but ^ wu content to 
remain as ho waa; and Tippoo, though be overran part 
of tlie neighbouring District, made no attempt to attack 
Shorapoor. 

Enkappa Naik was a great patron of Hindoo learning, 
and establiahed a Sanest College, which I found atill 
exiating in a reduced form. He was a good soldier, and 
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•kilfal •dminiatntor, aocordisgto the cutoou of bi« tribe, 
aDd tbe in which he brought hie principality oat 

of tbe troublae and difficoltiee of those times was truly 
adiuinble ; bat tbe fortune of the State passed away with 
him. •. 

The hlabrattas grew stronger, and swoeping away the 
Shorapoor dues fhuu their district, imposed instead heavy 
rfiwntinila on Shorapoor. Tbe Kisam repodiated Aaning< 
scab’s grants, and annexed all the territory nortli of the 
Sbeema river. In tbe State was not only bad administra- 
tion, but waste and extravagance. On the death of the 
late Jhyah’s father, the Nixam's Oovemment domandod a 
euocesaion lee, or fmsasrona, of fifteen lakha, which tlio 
then Beeideut at the Court of Hyderabad, Hr Hartin, 
declared to be eu "equitable addition to the'Hiiam’a 
Oovemment.'* The amount waa partly paid in cash, and, 
except the fiiral balance of four and a half lakhs, by loans 
taken upon British security &om the Oosain bankers of 
Shoiepoor, year by year, until Rqjah Krishnappa Kaik 
died, the State being then virtually insolvent 

It was soon afterwards committed to my care, in the 
hopo that, in some degree, tbe past might be redeemed, 
end the family placed in more oomibrtable circumstances 
for the future. 

This short sketch will, at any rate, show tbe reader that 
tire Shorapoor family was one of the oldest and ^e most 
distingnished of the Peccan ; that they bad attained high 
rank under the Babmany and Adil Shaliy as well as the 
Hoghul dynasties; had bean leepeoted by tbe Peshwahs 
aird Tippoo; and i( through misfortone and bad govern* 
meat, they had fallen into a lower grade of power and 
wealth, they deeorvod better treatment than they had 
received at the hands of the British Government in its 
intervention. 

After my first tour throngh my districts the sgrioultuxal 
classos became anxious fur a settled revenue, end spon- 
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t«aeoutlj oQered me a gredoel iocreeee -for e term of five 
yeezs. I coold not et once grant it,- nor during tbe 
uocertainty of politicel effain could I even propose any 
each Mtttement to the people aa an advantage. 

Kow, liowever, all hindrance! had been removed, and I 
oouBidered that soph an arrangement would conduce to tho 
welfare of the peopla I had no actual data, by aorrey or 
meaaurement, for aweeeing the land; but the old accounts 
in the poegeeaion of village registrars were freely brought 
forwerd, and the esseesment mode by a former Bi|jah, fifty 
years ego, " Eukappa Vaik the Qteai,*' was aooept^ by all 
as just, and was a good foundation on which to begin. 

' Between this assessment and the preeent oue existing, a 
mean was struck, and the differeuco in prices of grain, dec., 
and the Amount tdtenated in grants, were all allowed for. 
The maximum of settJemant was than decided, end fairly 
distributed over lands under eultivation and waste, for 
vtiioh the rates at first settled by me were the standard. 

The i)oople seemed quite content, and in some instances 
oflertfll an iuatoaee on the rates of their own accord; but 
of ooune the eeUlement was very roughly done, end not 
with the accuracy with which one founded on an actual 
surrey oonld .have been executed. Atall events, it opened 
up tlie rood to the employment of local capital, and, above 
ell, it eelisfied the people 

My owu work was, of neceeeity, very heavy, but pro* 
ceeded very suooeiefully, as one by one the different 
districts were arranged on five years' leases, and the reeult 
in the immediate application of capital to the reclamation 
of waste lands was most satisfactoiy. The rents were 
regularly paid, and the crops and harvest exccptloDeUy 
go^, and I anticipated a very favourable b4laace>ebe«t 

Oue instance I record, among many, which I gave in 
letters to my father. 

*'Tbe paUii or heed man of s large village wliere I 
was encamped, bad been very poor, and was thoroughly 
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dishe&rUoed hy r«p«at«d exaetioax HU wife, a homely, 
excellent woman, eompUiaed to my dear wife that her 
hnehaod wee idle^ and begged 1 would apeak to him. * If 
he wanta money,' ahe aaid, ' I will pled^ every ornament 
I have to buy bnllocka.' I, bowever, aaeUtcd him ttom 
the State with enfficient money to eot him up. Thia year 
the man and hia wife came to me together, and ebe waa 
the apeaher. 

"'God baa proepeted ns,' ab« cried ; ‘we have now 32 
buUocka, beaidee oowt and btUTaloei; we need to pay 32 
nipeea, but all onr land U cultivated now, and wa pay 822 
rapeea;' and then were bnndreda and bondreda like him, 
proeperona, aacure, and thankfRl** 

I waa then on the right bank of the Bheema, and one 
day received a deputation from a large village called 
Sinoor, on the left bank, the estate of an officer of the 
HUam'a household who bad charge of the royal tent 
cstablLahment, and I went to them next day. The village 
women and diildren, all neatly dreased, met mo, poured 
libatioDa of water before my borae, and ofTored roe flowais 
and garlanda A carpet was spread in the pateWt hoosa, 
and I tat with the aaaembly for a long time, hearing 
acooauts of how the Beydura need to oome in bodies, cut 
down their crops, drive off their cattle, and keep them in 
jierpetoal fear. How all was aooore, not a he^ of com 
waa touched, and all their distant lands were under eulti' 
vatioD, as well as thoeo near to their dwellings. The eaune 
Beydura who need to plunder them came unarmed to 
tlieir weekly market, and all was pence. 

Many men showed me scars of sword and bullet wounds, 
received in tboee affraye, and indaed the whole frontier 
must have bean in a sad state. I need hardly tell you how 
very gratifying thU visit was to me, and it was followed by 
many otbuis to my frontier neighbours with the same 
result. 

If I have as yet left the affairs of Scinde unnoticed, in 
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r^;ard to the great political traoet<ilioDs of Lord Ellen* 
boroogh's goTemmant of India, it ia becaoee they have 
long ainco become anlyeete of general hiatory, commented 
upon by all vriters, and therefore beyond the province of 
thia record of my life. Dnring the proooee of annexation, 
however, I watched the ptr^reaa Sir Chnriea Napier 
with the keeneat interest Oatmu was one of my earUeet 
and cloeest Indian fnenda, and we oorreeponded aa fn- 
quently aa hU and my own heavy dntica allowed of. I do 
not believe that Lord EUenborongh ever desired the con¬ 
quest or the annoxatioQ of Scinde ; bat he waa in the handa 
of a man who, led on by personal nnacmpnlons ambition 
and dariog, which no one con qnestion, formed, aa it 
appean to me, ftom tfae beginning, the reaolntion of dia« 
pluiug the Amecra, and, i^arding ita atratogioal import- 
anoe, of oonverting Scinde into a Britiah province. Hiatoiy 
and Sir William Napiet^a * Conqneat of Scinde' tell how 
thia woa achieved: how, by one traitor among tlieir 
brotherhood, Ali Moorad, Sir Charloa waa mial^ and 
deceived; how the Ameere were literally goaded on to 
war, and defeated in the bloody battlee of Meeaneo and 
Dnbba. and loot their State and their treaanre. 

In my letters to the ' Times,' I was able, with my 
fHend’s aaaiatanco, to detail the pn^rcM of political events 
as they oocurred ; and I believe I told the truth, without 
sparing any. No one conld question the high military 
mipecity and valoor by which the victoiiee were won by a 
handful, comparatively, of Britiah soldiers against perhape 
the bravest Indian troops that ever took the field, and 
whose nnmbera far cxceedod those of the Britiah forces. 

By the splendonr of these viotorie^ the people of Eng¬ 
land were perhaps dazzled, and the political events of the 
time were thrown into the abode; hat they are inefTaco- 
able, and will lemain for ever a blot upon the record of 
Indian history; not aa the effect of any national or Govern¬ 
mental policy, but aa the conaeqnenoe of the acta of one 
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nuts, wh^ uaeontioQed, htd enteied Scutde luidcr a fore¬ 
gone conclotion, and brongbt about the reault Lord 
EUenborougfa ooold be juat and meroifol in the caae of 
Qwalior, tbe troope of which were more treachercna and 
more dmigeroua to the peaoe of India than the Beloocheee 
of Sdndc; and it is diiBcalt to eatimato whjr he confirmed 
Napier's aggressive policy in the one instaiMe, while he 
contradicted it in the affair of Gwalior, which he conducted 
in person. In both these instances the troops of the State 
were the aggressom, not the principals themselves, and 
except for one man's ambition the lesnlta would have boon 
the same. 

In a short tims, comparatively, Sir William Napier's 
glorification of his brother appeared in the ‘ Conquest of 
Scinde.' 

It was impossible for Outram to remain sileot under 
the attacks mads upon him and his reputed share in these 
politioal tranaactiona, and I, and many oUier friends, urged 
him to write and publish a vindication of his aots, anti a 
revelation of fkcts, which in Sir William's book were eitlier 
omitted or glosed over to justify Sir Charles’s exoootion of 
his missioc. Sir Charies had taken £70,000 as his share 
of the Ameer'e wealth. Outram, a poor man. hod doclined 
to reoeivQ a penny of the prooeeds, though his share was a 
large one, and therefore he was entirely independent, He 
mused himeelf to the task, and wrote, sending the manu¬ 
script to me for approval and oonection, and I cheered 
him on. At first his expiesaions were laboured; bat his 
style sodn beoame clear and vigoroua. It was the bahion, 
when his commentary appeared, to say that Outram never 
wrote a word of and tlmt be was unable to do so; but 
if such sa opinion stiU lingers in any mind, I can at least 
declare that I saw and read the wh^ ftom beginning to 
end in bis own baodwriting, bold and large. I advised 
him to have the document roughly set np and printed in 
Bombay, and then sent home for final reprinting, after 
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being dulj oomcted for the press, sod I myself rerised ell 
the proofs, suggesting here sod then reerrsagement of the 
xnetter, so ns to form e more continaons nerretive and 
oomment&ry; and, so lerised, the whole was forwarded to 
Edinburgh, where it was floaUj pablisbed. I altered none 
of the writing, and the book is as I saw it when in manu- 
seript, with the excision only of any repetitions, and here 
and there a slight variation in the smngement of detail, 
I kept the original letters and mnch of the manuscript by 
me for many yoan. 

Whether Soinde was a profitable annexation or not was 
a question deeply considered by Lord Hardiogo'a Qovem- 
ment, and by the Conrt of Birectora. who at one time 
appeared very much disposed to repudiate the conquest 
altogether; in my opinion it would have been well to 
have done eo on the discovery of All Moorad’s treachery. 

Sir Charles was very sensitive on this point, and issued 
one of bis famous proclamations "To bis Soidiei%" to 
prove that Soinde was profitably and that he bad actually 
remitted revenue from it This assertion was taken up by 
the preei of India very earnestly; but as no details were 
given on the other side. Sir Charlee had pretty much his 
own way. I, however, was supplied foom my own sources 
of information in Scinde and Bombay with authentic oopies 
of unpublished pablio aocoonte, and was permitted to use 
them. I saw I could prove by the details that if Sir 
Charles remitted tea lakhs (£100,000) of surplus revenue 
foom the province, after paying all ita civil charges, that 
in reality on the military aide tbs cost was a million and 
a half sterling, for which there was no provision st all I 
And with the consent of the oditor of one of the leading 
papers, I opened a aeriea of letters on the subject of this 
costly annexation and its political character. Ooccsiooally 
these were aiuwered by an article in Sir Charlec’s defence, 
very ably and epeciou^y worded ; but they coold not bear 
down tlie weight of actual reeults, and after a while the 
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editor gare judgmeDt in mj faronr to warmly and heartily 
for the pabUo aervioe I h^ reodered that 1 was amply 
rewarded for my troable 

'Whether the oouqoeet of Sdnde now pays its ex> 
pensee I know not—in any case it is well governed and 
prosperoos. Ko question conld be raised as to its import¬ 
ance in a strat^^ point of view; but the mode of its 
acquisition is a dark blot on the reoord of Indian history. 


CHAPTER XI. 


i8«7-ea 

Ik Jtnnarj 1847 I lost mj faithful friend and manager 
of one of the largeat of my diatricta, Bulram Singh, who 
had been an officer of my polioe in 1827.29. He waa one 
of the beat natives I ever knew, most fiaithfnl and iutelU* 
geii9 The distriot under hia charge was the worst in the 
country; but ha had manogod it well—^liad enoounged tho 
people to increase cultivation—and hod laid a good foanda> 
tion of eventual prosperity. 'With hia last breath he oom> 
mittod his wife and children to my care. 

On my return to camp I had to wait till daylight at a 
villi^ abont half>way, which I reached in the evening. 
The good old mother of the paUU being aure^ as she said, 
that 1 was very tired, had prepared a delicions warm bath 
for me, aikd a moet abundant and well-cooked supper, 
consisting of various capital diahes of vegetables and light 
jowarte cakes. The family were strict Hindoos, and did 
not sat meat. They bad also got ready a comfortable bed, 
with freeb clean ibeete and pillowa This spontaneous 
hospitality touched me very much ; and it was just tho 
some wherever 1 travelled. 

As the Iteaident bad applied to me to report what kind 
of a revenue anrvey would be neceesary for the couittiy, I 
selected a village of average sue, end b^an a regular sur. 
vey of it, field by field, partly by croes^taff and chain, and 
partly by ptismatie compass, for I had no theodolite, and 
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iinubrd all, ioolnding myself; Asdtbeo forwarded 

tb« whole of the papers, flold-boolu, and registries of pn^ 
prietoTs to the B^dent, witii a report 

I was, however, in no Iiurrj to begin a sorvej. I con. 
sideted it would be time enough when the present 8ettle> 
ment'was at an end. as many of the occnpanta had mensared 
ont tlieir own and were becoming more and more 
correct This season was the coolest I bad aver felt in the 
Deccan. I find on the 25th February the thermometer 
varied from 68* to 76* in my tents, and at Poona there had 
been a frost It did not, however, last long, and was snc- 
ceeded by extreme heat 

In March the Rajah's youngest sister, a very pretty little 
girl of six years old, wu married to the Riyah of S^ndas, 
near Madras, aged twenty. He waa a conrteoua, well-bred 
yonng man, and the little child waa a graat pet amon% «s 
all, ao pretty, and very fair, even rosy in eold weather, and 
quick and ^vsr too. She was being educated in Teloogoo, 
and her favourite book was extracts from the 'Pilgrim's 
Progrees,' which, indeed, was liked by all claaaes at Shota- 
poor, and there were occasional readings of portions of it 
by the Brahmins 

Am bead of the State, and w loco parentis, I had to per- 
fonn all ooremonies, axoept going to the temples, and 
others of a purely rsligtons character. I wanted the 
perties to wait till the child was thirteen or fourteen, bat 
her affianced could not delay, as hs wrote to me to say he 
conld not be inatolled as Rajah of Soondee while he was 
single; and as royal families of Beydara were very scarce, 
he was forced to take this child. There was no uso preach* 
ing in anch mattexa, so I remained neutral, and ^owed 
them to do as they thought proper themselves. The Ranee 
came to me for 20,000 rupees for the expenses of the 
oeremooy; I conld bnt refer tlie request to the Resident, 
who woold sanction only 3000 rapees expenditnre by tho 
State, and the Ranee was very much disgusted. 
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In Hty the Biyoh had another terrible few, and 
narrowly eacaped death. He was brought up to my houM 
for chai^ of air, when a turn for the better came, and he 
recovered If I could bare kept him with me longer 1 
would have done eo, aa the clear cod air on my bill would 
have renewed hie etrengtb, and he much preferred being 
with me, as hie mother'! horrible profligacy and want of 
chaetity shocked bi™ terribly: but this be could only tell 
me secretly, and weep bitterly, poor boy, at the ehame it 
cast upon bim, 

If Ooremment had removed the Banee Isbwarama from 
Sborapoor, u it had done the Ranee of Kolapore, and aleo 
at Idiore, all trouble would have been avoided; butit was 
not to be so. 

However. I reported, as it was my du^ to do^ her now 
opAly sbamolesB oondoct; and in June I received a 
despatch in relation to her, from which the following are 
extraota:-^ 

^ 3. It appears to us a preferablo mode of dispoaing of 
the case would be that of requiring the Ranee to retire 
entirely from Sborapoor, and to take up her abode in her 
father'a house at Butnagherry. . . . 

" 6. I do not apprehend that the mere banishment of 
Kasima (chief favourite), and other paranumra, would be 
productive of mnoh beneflt with a woman of her immoral 
character. Tbeee peraonages would probably follow each 
other in succeaaion, notwit^tanding any engagements you 
mey rocoive from her to the contra^, and you would have 
the aamo inoouveniexwea, and the same evil influences to 
surmount which you have at present" 

But neither the Resident nor I had power or authority 
\o remove the Ranoo, or suggest to her "change of air." It 
was a question which the Govemor-Qeuenl alone could 
decide 

My report for the revenoe year peat, 1256 FatUe, was 
oonsidared bytbeResident to be “emmentlysatisfactory;" 
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but it U too loi^ for insertion hero, ond too full of local 
questions to be intoresting to the general reader. The 
Beddont was gratified at the low rate of assessment, which 
was on tbs genend average eleven annas or Is. 4|d. per 
btegak* that for the Nizam's oountty being upwards of 
four rupees, or eight shillings ■, and bo was satisfied tbet 
the iocreaso did not proceed from extra ratee of taxation. 
Tbs result of the accounts wss as follows 


Rrreans uador tU ImmIi, 

Oenenkl oxpsiuliUue—kans, adruMcs, rilUge 
oxpensH, ..... 


301,096 S 9 
249,876 n 0 


(Wi t»Ianca, 

IkluiMtof loons sad advancoi ressrenbU, 


106,870 7 S 
10,184 7 0 


Tstnl in favour of tbs Sute, 181,403 14 3 


At last 1 lisd a lakh in tlio treasury I safe aOer all 
payments, including tribute to the Nizam. Thu Oosaiu 
bankers' olaim, after being checked in England on their 
own accounts, tiauswittod by me, dwindled to 121,0(M) 
rupees, on the decision of the Oourt of DinscUna, after 
sciutiny by octuaiiea I discovered that the bankera bad 
not credited a payment of 52,000 rupees, received by them 
from assignment on villages, which was proved by their 
own receipts to the villages; and if 1 bed not bad the 
control of the whole State acoounts after the death of Pid 
Nalk, and of tboea of the villagos also, I should never 
have discovered it. The original olaim was admitted to 
be 880,000 rupees. Now 52,000 with interest thereon 
amounted to 72,000, which been deducted, and the 
balance due was therefore considerably reduced, but I.uoh> 
niaugeer and his brethren were in no case to receive it. 

* llta Waadani at th» rarUs la varioaa (raviaosa, bat it is 
geatnUy abeul oa*-tbiie «f au EngUali acta. 
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Tb^ were ell qaerreUins emong theuuelres. Aad the Baei- 
dent deckred that, until he knew to whom the baiaoce 
wee to be paid, be would gire no order on the Shorapoor 
treasury. He thought it very pouible that I might dit- 
cover other fraodolent trannctioos, and I was notwithont 
hope that I should. 

On my report of the previooa year, I had the pleasure to 
receive a copy of an extract from the Coart of Directors* 
political despatch to the QoverDor*OeQera), which was as 
follows .*» 

** Para. 29. From Captain Taylor's rspoit of 12tb Sep¬ 
tember 1645, it appMTs that the Fhsleeyear 1254 had pro¬ 
duced an increase in cultivatiOD over Um preceding year of 
17,656 rupees, sad of net revenue 18,852 rupees, and that 
the whole revenue had been eoUaeted, except some triding 
balances in ooiuse of oolleetioD. 

".80. Weagreowith the Governor-General that Captain 
Taylor appears to have shown seal and judgment in the 
OOndttct of the duties of the Sumnsthan during the present 
season. His report contains much valuable information 
respecting the landed tenures and revenue system of Shota- 
poor, and he seems to have adopted means wall suited for 
gradually improving tbs revenues of the country, without 
introducing such changes of system as might henafter be 
embarraaaing to a native Government" 

In refeteaoe to my official report on the current year, 
tho OovenMU^Genenil was ploas^ to write as foUowa 

The letter is dated Simla, 23d August 1847, to General 
Fraser, from the Secretary to Government with the Gover- 
nor-GeneraL 

" Su,—have the honour to acknowledge tho receipt of 
your letter, dated hfay 22d last, Ka 62, subioittiog Captain 
Taylor's report on Sborepoor for 1846, and in reply, to state 
that the Bight Hon. the Governor-General oooaidert the 
report satisfactory, and very creditable to the seal and 
? 
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ability of that officer, to whom 70 a are requested to cosvcy 
tbe favooiaUe aantinienta of his Lordship. 

" 2. If the nmoTal of the Ranee Ishwarama, the mother 
of the yoiug B^'ab, will tend to benefit the State, the 
OoTemor-Genoral will not object to the adoption of Ute 
measure. It most, howerer, hie Lordship observee, be done 
with all the fonns of courtesy, care being taken that the 
allowance she is to have in her own country be not too 
much contracted; but she must be given to understand that 
its continaancemast beooDtingeutoa her discreet behaviour. 

“The Oovereor-Oeneral appiovee of Captain Taylor's 
propocal to register the military classy and other Jahgeer* 
dan of Shorapoor; and also sanctions that officer's pro¬ 
position to make a survey of the whole oonntry, wi^ a 
view to ita final eeUlement—I have, Ac. 

(Sd.) “H. It EiiiOTT, Seep." 


Need I say that I was more than satisfied with this 
cordial letter from Lord Hsxdinge t and 1 felt certain that 
the iaene of the current yeaur’s work would assure him that 
improvement wae progressing, slowly perhaps, but I hoped 
surely. 

About this time I had a very strange interview with the 
Ranee. She bad bean afUng for soma days, and reports 
were rife as to the cause of her illness, which were dis¬ 
graceful enough. However, she eent for me early one 
morning, having, as her servant said, passed a sleepless 
night, and beii^ very mneh excited and troubled in her 
mind. As soon as I had taken my breakfast I went to 
her. I found her lying on her bed in her private room, 
seemingly very restless and in pain, moanii^ incessantly, 
hut apparently dosing. I sat down In the outer room, as 
1 did not wish to disturb bar, and the little Rigah oame to 
me crying bitterly. 

“She is going to die, she says," he whispered. “She 
has abused me shamefrUly. She says 1 am not my father's 
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child, sodb>d«megoftwiiy. Where to go tot WhiU 
un 1 to do ? lodeed I am ao frightened and you ate the 
only one I can look to. 1 have hidden all her abasoe and 
my ovn, and this la too much I. I fear for my life I" 

1 comforted him aa well aa I waa able, and told him I 
would bring hia mother to reaaon if I oonld, and that if be 
really oontinnod frightened, be ahould come to my houae 
or go to tbe cottage at BohnaL Aa we were speaking, I 
heard the Sanee call loudly. 

**18 be comet Is Taylor Sahib beret* 

I went in at once. She waa still excited, and her 
breathing eeemed oppreased. I really thought the wu 
dying, and the oomplained of being "all on Dreinaida” 
I had brought a imall bottle of tal>volatile with me^ and 
asking for one of her silver drinldng-onpe, dropped into it 
what was requisite; and when one of her attendants had 
added water, ahe drank it up, and fell back upon her 
pillowa After a time aho roused herself, and desired 
one of her servants to go for the purohtt or family priest 
" I am dying,* she said, "and most tdll you idl You 
are the hood of the family and Uie States and ahould koow 
everything.* 

When the priest arrived—a man I knew very well, as 
be was always irt attendance, and one of the profesaon, as 
it were, in the Brahmin Sanscrit ColI^e~the Banes told 
him to bring a certain box which contained the secret 
papers of tbe house; and when be hod brought it she 
unloosed tbe key from a neoklace she bad on, and bade 
bim opan it Tha man detaorred. 

" TlM»e papers have never boon seen by any one bnt my 
lord the Bi^b^ who ii gone to heaven, yootaelf, and me. 
Bo one else knows of tliem,* he cried; * why shonid you 
show them to Taylor Saldb 7" 

Tbo Bones sat up straight in her bed, and glared at 
him. I had never seen such a look on any human face 
before. 
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" Do M joa are told,” ahe cried, savagely; “ what is it 
toyoa wbat I do?" 

TLo i^Aostree trembled all over, and withoat spealdog 
he unlocked the padlock and opened the lid. The first 
thing 1 saw was a loU tied with red silk. 

" Tell him fitst abont that," said the Ranee, and fell back 
again 

" It is not fit you shoald hear it,” said the Shattru, who 
spoke botli MahraUa and Hindoatanee finently. 

"It is the Rijab's horoscope which I wrote. Tliemoment 
be was bom I noted the time,aa(l the conjunction of ploneta, 
and the reenli was bad." 

"Yes, it is bad I" cried the Ranee, seising my ans, as I 
was sittiag on the ground by her bedside—" it it bad I 
All tliat ooDcems that base*bom boy it bad [ Why did his 
father die? Why did I not strangle him with my own 
hands rather than let a wretch like that live to be the ruin 
of the State T Yes I he is fated to die m AiS tveniy-fourih 
year, and I shall not sea it I I am dying myself, and you 
English have made him secure to glory in my death 1 Ah. 
yt» ( bh will die before he ia twenty>four complete; we, 
my husband and I, sent that paper to Nassik, to Benares, 
and everywhere that tliere are wise Brahmins; but they 
all returned the some answer. He must die in tbe twenty* 
fourth year after birth. Is it not so, Shaatr** t Did we 
not spend a lakh of mpeea over this, and it availed 
nothing?” and she stopped for want of breath, her eyes 
fiasliing with ezeitemeot. ” la it not to T Tell Uie truth I" 

" Yon speak truth, lady,” said the Shastret, who was 
sobbing. "It is only the truth, Taylor Sahib; I have 
tested sll tbe calonlatiooa and find them exac^ o^onning 
to the truth according to tbe planets. Tbe Ihgah ia cafe 
till then; but when that time comes, bow, I know not,but 
he will surely die. He will never complete his twenty- 
fourth year! never I never 1" 

" Ko 1 ” cried the Banee, interrupting him—" he will not 
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live; he is the lest of his xece. He will lose his country, 
aod ell the leads, end all the honour that the Stunosibaa 
has gained for five hundred yeate. Woold that be were 
deed now, the bese-bora dog and slave I ” and then she 
uttered langnege that I dare not write. 

I was obliged to rebnhe her sternly, end threatened to 
go away if she spoke so again; but slis cried the more. 

“Slave! slave 1 I wish he won dead, and the State 
safe 1 It might go to yon—to the English. I would give 
it freely, now—>now—but not to that boy I Listen t never 
go from him until he is deed—then take the whole your> 
eel£ Behold, I give it to you, and the ShaHne is witness 
I give it to yon and yoor children—tlioy shall have it. 
0 Taylor Sahib! you have been as a fatlier and mother to 
me^ end I hero often need yon very ilL I am e wicked 
woman, and deeerre punish nicnt; but listen to me—forgive 
we I Kuvor leave that boy, Bnketappa Katie, till be is 
dead, and burned like Hd Kaik—will you promise me 
tbisf I am dying—dying I* she paused for breath, and 
went on. 

“ Now 1 have told yon all the secret I had in my heart, 
do not tell it to any one till he is deed; do yon put your 
bands upon my neck and swear thia" 

“ I promise yon I will not," I eaid, “ on the faith of an 
English gentlemen," os I put my hand, with UieiSttutrM'a 
on her neck. 

"Eaonghl* she cried, “I am content Do not suppose 
I am mad or exedtod, I un quite myeelf, only for the pain 
I suffer. I do not think you will care about the other 
papers; they are some of the emperor’s grants to out 
aneeetry, and there are some foolish letters from chieCi in 
the Mahrettii oonntiy, asking my husteod to rise with 
them against the Engliah; but he was too wise to do that." 

“ I will eoel up tlie box' in your presence and that of the 
Shatirt* with the State seal," X said; “ and I will add my 
own seal when I reach home;" and to this she agreed. 
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I Mot for the eeal, and the prieat and I sMled np (he 
box. ^ere was no one else present. I bad desired the 
Bajob to go to hie leeeoae when I went to hie mother, so 
he was in bis private aperiments. The women in attend- 
aooe had been dismieeed by the llanee, eo that no one 
could bare heard what paas^ I showed the Banee the 
box sealed up 

“ That will do^" she said; * keep it now yonrself; it ie 
safer with you, whatever happens, than with me. Now I 
am very weaiy, and would sleep. Do not think ill of me; 
butihaveonlytoldyouthotruthbeforeOodI Ihavegiven 
you much trouble in coming here Unlay—now leave me" 

I went The Bajah aent word I was to oome to him; 
he was learning hia Persian leaaon with the mooniAee; aa 
1 entered he bade the man depart and leave us alone 

" Wbat did ahe say to you, appa t ” (father), ha said, 
anxiously; ” wbat iain th^ boxt" 

" Only papers," I answered; " the pH>ers of your bouM, 
those from Beqapoor, and the emperor, and othere Your 
mother ie ill, and thought herself dying. I will tidee care 
of them in future, and I have sealed them up.” 

” And what did she say t I heard her eo augry." 

" It was not with me this time," I said, " ^ongh you 
know we do fight soinstimee She only told me what to 
do iu case of her death.” 

” And will she die, appa t" 

" Not this time," I replied ; ” but she is in p^, and 
how it may and, who can tell f Do not go ueer her et 
present, she has gone to sleep, end may feel better to¬ 
morrow." I could not tell the poor boy what she had 
said of him. 

” I will send you word by-and-by how my mother is,” 
he said, presently; "and now leave ma' 

In the allernoon they sent to me to say she was better, 
though still week and in pain, and that she and the B^^ah 
were playing cAouer, a kind of draughts, together. 
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As I bsd much to discus and consult on srith tbs 
Besidsnt, and a xnaeting vould save endless oorreapond* 
eooe, I proposed that I shonld go up to H/derabad. and 
lie told me to start without delay. 

My jounisy was somewhat deferred by a heavy case 
which I had to dispose of relative to a large gang of robbers, 
whom I wu locky enongh to catch, and who during the 
year past had perpetrated savaral most daring gang- 
robberies, attended with murder, in the Company's 
dietriote to the southward I obtained, as I axpected, 
great commendation for thie oapture, ae the Bombay 
Oovemment had been very hot on the matter, and very 
angry with their magisitmtes in Dbarwar about their 
apparent neglect. It waa not their fanlt in the leutt aa 
tl^ robberies were planned by men about 60 miles north¬ 
ward of me, and the men who committed them had 
travelled at least 140 mdea to the scene of their pillage. 
They were hrit^arriu, or carrieia of grain, and were 
qnictly encamped at a village about 24 miles ofl^ trading 
most uniuspicioutly in grain and salt. Captain Herrey— 
an able aaeialant in the department for * Supresaion of 
Thuggee and Gang-robbery"—waa luclcy enough to get 
bold of fourteen of the gong at another encampment 
about 40 mOea eouUi-west of nhe; and having obtained 
both information and oonfesaions from them, sent me the 
particulare so u to enable me to follow up the trail It 
waa not easy at first to discover their whereabouts; when 
I did, I sent out a strong party, and to my joy they 
returned with one leader and sixteen men. The otlter 
chief ww absent with thirteen more men on some 
expedition. I secured, however, their wives and families, 
aim their cattle (296 bullocks, 438 goats) and other pro¬ 
perty. amongst which were many atolen articlea recognised 
by approvera nervey and I broke the power of this 
gang very materially. I wu anxious about the thirteen 
men that had escap^ u, and I issued notices to all on 
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thtt frootier to be on Uie alert in tbe bope of catching 
them on thux return. 

I left Shorapoor at last on the 3d October, neching 
Hyderabad on the 9th. The Beeident and I discuseed all 
onr bnainen ^*e 27 amicably, and the Beeident agreed tritli 
me on several material points. Firat, that it would be 
vise to delay the oommeDcement of the survey for a 
time; next, to delay also the proposed inquiry into the 
Beydur lands, of which they were very jcaloue, and it 
would be like thrueting one’s band into a homet’a nest; 
and again, that it would be well to make a second refer¬ 
ence ebout the removal of tbe Banee Ishwaraiua. 

I did not. of course, tell the Beeident of the strange 
ecene which had token place so recently. 8ince then 
she had been amicable and quiet; but who could trust 

I remained a short time at Hyderabad, and greatly 
enjoyed a little intercourse once more with my owu 
countrymen and women. What a treat it was to hear 
some music, and to exchange ideas with men of one’s own 
kind after tbe life of solitude 1 bad led so long I There 
was a grand fancy ball, too, to which I went as a “ noble* 
man ” of the Nixani’s Court—a quaint simple drees of 
white muslin, a small green turban, a shawl and dagger, 
dbo. I wore no beard then, and an artist ftom the city 
came and fastened a splendid one on to my chin, so as 
to join with my whiners. As I spoko Rindostauee 
fluently, and could assume all the native manners, nobody 
found me out; Captain Malcolm and I went together, he 
as a Muhammadan Doctor of Laws—a capital drees; and oa 
we went with Surej-ooI-Moolk's nephew, and entered the 
room with him. we passed off well. It wns very amusing 
to be spoken to by the native gentlemen ss one of them- 
•elves, and to parry their qnestions as to where I bad 
come fVom, Ac. 

Captain Malcolm soon after left Hyderabad, and was 
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& veiy great loae to no individaelljr, and to tlie people. 
Th^ aseeiobled in crowda to see liim off. and aeoom- 
penied him for twelre miles ont, and presented him with 
an addiesa. Such a tribute bad never before been given 
to soy llosidmt or Assistant 

My return to Sborapoor wu most uoplnisaatly delayed 
by an accident whi<^ turned out very serious. Tbe 
hone I was riding fell under me, and I was injured 
internally, and ooufined to my bed for several veeka 
The Resident was moat kind—coining oonstantly to sit 
with me, and 1 was tenderly nursed at Mr Palmer's house. 
My only anxiety was about Sborapoor; but the Bcaident 
comforted me, saying. ** If there is any row, Taylor, I sliall 
go down myself and act for you, so don't be anxious about 
your affaira” 

Nor was I, at first; but the lady, finding my absence pro¬ 
longed, began to be again very mischievoua Her paramour, 
Katiioa, told her Uiat my bring reported ill was ouly a 
blind, and tliat the State affairs were now to be made 
over to her; that I had been removed from Sborapoor, 
and was under the heavy displeasure of the authorities, 
and the like 0ns act of hers annoyed me excessively. 
I had desired the fi^'ah occasionally to write to me as an 
exercise in English. Some time elapsed, and I received 
no letter. I wi^o to inquire the cauM, and an answer came, 
a good specimen of handwriting to show the Beridcnt 
The lianee bad been absent when the note was written 
and despatched. On her return she sent for bar son, and 
beat him very severely with her own hands for daring to 
write to me and to aak when I was coming beck. The 
poor lad was terribly frightened, end sent mo word 
privately to come quiddy, for that much evil was going 
on; and he afterwards managed to write to me in Teloo- 
goo, urging me to moke host^ “ for bis life was not safe” 
The Ranee was gathering all the heads of tJie Beydnr 
clans together about her, under Kasima, feasting them, 
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and giving Uiem silver omaroeots end other presents. 
One day the mnner who carried the poet>bag was going 
as osnal along the road when foor ^ydurs jamped out 
upon him from behind a hedge, and demanded the bog. 
The man would not give it up, and fought wall with a 
stick; bat this was of no avail against the swords of the 
Bejdurs, and the poor fellow's left hand was struck olean 
olT, and be fell aeu^eca under repeated blows The bags 
wera then aeUod, and were afteraarda found in a lonely 
place, but they wen empty. A large reward was offered, 
but DO clue ooold be obtained as to the perpetiatoraofthe 
outrage. I strongly suspected female eurioaity was at 
the bottom of it, and that the Itanee wanted to find out 
what was said of her by me. She gained nothing, how* 
ever, as I took care not to write anything about her or 
her doings by tbe post The town was reported to be full 
of parties of Beyduis, going about with drawn swords; 
and at an assembly a resolution was passed that no orders 
of mine were in future to be obeyed. This resolve eman¬ 
ated solely from the fionee's party; the remainder, who wera 
likewise Uie majority, were yet, or appeared to te, stanch. 

I had recovered pretty well from my severe illness, end 
was growing very auxiooi to return to Shorapoor. My 
detention had happened at a very awkward time; but still, 
under God's blessing, I believe my life was saved, as had 
1 been at Shorapoor, with no aidlftil eurgoou near, my life 
must bare been in oil probability forfeited. So os soon 
AS I could get leave 1 started, having first had a long 
consultation with the Besident, who was of very decided 
opinion tbet the Ranee must go—and that at once; and 
that Lord Hardinge’s order should be carried out A 
letter firom the Beeident to the Banee was soon drafted, 
and troope were desired to be in readiness to march on 
the sboitaet notice upon my requisition. 

I reached Sbotapoor on the Sd February, having been 
abeent three months. The R^'ah came out several miles 
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to meet me, end embraoed tne, imploriog me "not to let 
him go beck to hia mother acj more.'* We went up 
together to my hotue. The city seemed full of armed 
men, but I took no notice of tbeui ; my main object wm 
to prevent ooUieion between the two partiee of the Beydur 
clans and the Sajah's personal adherente, which, if it 
ocourred, must have led to disastrous conseqnences. 

The next tnomiog I had a translation of tbs General's 
letter ready for the Banee; and during the night, she, 
anticipating being taken to task for her proceedings, had 
assembled all ber men in Shorapoor, and sent out orders 
for all those in the districts to come in; and theeo were 
fast arriving across the hills in detached partiea When 
my letter retched the palsoe, there were al^t five hundred 
of ber adherents outside, who rushed about the stmts with 
drawn sworda; but happily there was no oollisioo. I sent 
warnings to them in vain, and eo did the £ajah; but bis 
messengers were insulted, and all declared they would 
obey no orders but the BoneeV I had posted all the 
trusty Beydnrs inside the palace, and had sent for the 
garrison of Wondroog, which was stanch to the Ksjah, and 
thus bad nearly four hundred men about him. My<great 
object was to prevent collision between the parties; and 
the pelace guards behaved admirably. When the rebellious 
perty thundered si the gates, demanding the Ranee end 
Kasima, who were inside, no one stirred, and the R^'ah 
controlled his people with admirable temper. As di^k- 
ness fell the iusargeuts retired to a conical hill, the 
headquarters of some of the clan, and consulted how to 
make a night attack on my house; but I, u well as my 
position, were too strong for them; and finding that but 
few of the country Beydun Joined them during the night, 
they sent to me for terms. I would take nono but uncon« 
ditional surrender of the leaders and their arms; and in 
an hour or two sixteen of the leaders wore brought to me, 
and the insurrection was at an end. 
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Gentnl Fru«r, the BeaicUat, had written to me to saj 
tlut he wished to come down to Shorapoor himself; and 
1 thought be expected some disturbs^ on the lUnee’s 
removal. I ther^ore awaited bis arrival, aocordiog to the 
initructioas I reooived ftom him, before finally sending off 
the Banee. During the night painful scenes hod passed 
between her and Karima, esoh reviling the other in no 
measured temu. He hod Uiresteued to morder the Itanee, 
and had drawn his sword on her. The Ih^sli had inter* 
posed: bnt Kasima said he would not give up his sword 
to any one but ina Accordingly tlie Bi\jah sent him to 
me, when he and five of hie brothers placed thur arms 
before me on the ground, and all were put into confine¬ 
ment. Several oUier leaders gave themselves up daring 
the dsy; bnt three of the very worst remained at large, 
trying to ronso the district Be^urs. However, nothing 
came of their efforta. In the afternoon the Ranee eent 
for me, and I went She was quiet enough then, bat was 
ctTing bitterly. She told me the bad been behaving very 
ill, and that she knew I must carry oat the orders of 
Oovemment Sbe also confessed to having eoncealed 
valuable State jswela, Ac.; and when they were biooght I 
tent them to the treasury. Her only hope was that she 
would be treated with courtesy; and this. I assnred her, 
would be the case. Her son’s delight that this interview 
passed over so quietly was indescribable: be and hie little 
sister and brother clnng to me^ and I ooold hardly get 
away. 

On the 11th the Oeneral arrived, and I went out to 
meet him and bring him in. As he entered the town and 
ascended the hill, a solute of seventeen gone was iirod 
from the ramparts, and a second from the guns near my 
house. All tlie officers were assembled at my house to 
receive him, and a guard of honour of the 1st Begimeut 
pnesnted arms as he alighted from his palankeen. A few 
minutes after the young Rsjsh came op, with a great con* 
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ooQtvo of people, ftod vu doly pneeated to the Genenl 
bf ma He w«j remarkably wdl dressed, and behaved 
very properly, answering all the General’s questions with 
the ease and precision of a well-bred gentleman. All the 
malfl members of bis family accompanied him, and also 
the most respeotoblo inhabitants of the city, who were 
introdnoed by me, one by one; and after sitting for a 
while they took their leave, and the Qeaeral wae loft to 
refresh himself after bis journey. 

The Resident was very oomplimcntaiy to me on my 
snangements, and wu especially alruok with the suooess 
of my plan at the palace for cutting off the Kanee and 
Kasima inside from their adherents outside. I told him 
the Bsnea was ready, and bad agreed to go; and he thought 
with mo, the sooner she was off the better. I therefore 
went down to the palace, having previously sent on her 
tents and some of her baggage and attendants. I was 
busy for four hours, making all final arrangements and 
setUemanta, and at last she was ready. Up to thia time 
she bad been quiet; but of oouree at the last there was a 
scene. Her women set np a howl which was heard at my 
hoose, and she cried a great deal She refused to see the 
Rijah. which I wae gUd of; end he did not desire to see 
her. She asked me for a note to the Collector of Bellary, 
which I gave bar. Sho then rose^ requested me to take 
cere of her ohildien; and I led her to the door of the 
outer ooort, where her palankeen was waiting. As sho 
entered it she said, ” I know this is all my own fault For« 
give me. You ooold not help it" And kissing xny hand, 
she closed the doors, the bearers took np their burden, and 
in ten minutes the was beyond the gates, the escort oloeing 
round her. 

1 then went to the litUe Rqjsh, who threw bis arms 
round me, saying, * He bad only ms now, and he hoped I 
would take care of him, there were so few he could trust" 

I told him not to be afraid. I had bad a very painful 
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t«ak to perfum; bnt dov it vas orer, and I hoped ve 
abonld bare bo xnore disturbance or anxiety. I then took 
my leave, end returned to xny house and to the Iteeident, 
who had been very anxious, and ebook me warmly by the 
hand, coogratulating me that this much-dreaded event had 
beea'so quietly got over. Indeed, I had again deep cause 
of thankfulness for the happy issue of what might have 
been a fearful scene of tumult and strife. 

The Besident paid a return visit next day to the Rsjab, 
and wu taken to lbs Banee's late apartments, where 
several nemboTS of the family were awaiting ua After 
some coDverastion the men r^red, and I went for old 
Kesdmd, gieat-auut to the Ilajah, and all the children, who 
came nicely dressed; and t^ General took two on bis 
knees, and was much amused by thoir ohat He promised 
the old Isdy to be kind to the children and the State; and 
then she took the Bajah, and b^ged the Besident to put 
him into zny arms, w^h was done, to her infinite satis¬ 
faction. litis over, wreaths of flowers were bung about 
our necks, atr was given os, and we departed. We went 
round the city on depbants, and I showed the Besident 
all through it. We passed the Beyduis’. large " tree of 
assembly," where about 1600 of them had congregated, all 
armed, and lining the road. I stopped the elephants, and 
the Besident addressed them, assuring them that their 
Bqjoh would be oared for and their State also. It was now _ 
dusk, and a host of torehos were lighted, and blue-lights 
stuck on poles preceded ua The effect was wonderful, 
revealing wild rocks and wilder fiioes, moet picturesque 
and startling in the fitful glare. 

Kext day I showed the Besident the lake at Bohnal. 
explaining to him my projea for enlarging it, which he 
approved He left next morning having expressed him- 
edf most beartily pleased with all he bad seen, and saying 
he would write to me from Hyderabad officially, and in 
due time tbe despatch anrived. I subjoin a few extracts 
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From Otturtd Fraaer to Captain Taylor, on aptoial dvty 
at Skarapoor. No. 179 

“Sis,—I h&Te tha honour to acknowlodga the receipt of 
your aeverel leiten noted io the margin. . . . 

" 2. Having had an oppottonity of folly oommoaicating 
with yoo in person at Shorapoor regarding tha affaue of 
that diatrictt I have now the gratifying doty to perform 
of placing on record my eotire and nnqoaliflad approval 
of the whole of your recent prooeedinga. . . • 

“4. Your very Judiciona measuree, taken previously to 
their arrival (the troops), had already restored tranquillity, 
and lednced the insoigent Beydora to obedience, besides 
obtaining the asaent of the Banee lahwanma to remove 
from Shorapoor to Kntnagherry. . . . 

* 6. You will bo pleased to order an immediate inveeti> 
gation to be made into the ooudnct of the Beydur pnsonera 
trausmitted to Ltosoogoor under charge of the let Begiment 
(Nizam's Infantry). I think it deairable that this inquiry 
should be made by a Commission, presided over by your¬ 
self, with Captain Commandant Johnston, and any other 
officers wboeo servioee may be conveniently available, u 
members . . . 

“ 9. The proceedings of this Conunisaion will be for¬ 
warded by me to the Oovernment of India; and pending 
the decision of that antbority as to the i^ltimate disposition 
of the prisoners, you will pleased to request Captain 
Commandant Johnston to detain them under custody 
sufficiently strict to prevent any risk of their esoape, hut 
without uuneoessary severity. 

“ 10. I shall submit the whole of your eoneipondenoe, 
now acknowledged, for the information of the Government 
of India, and I shall be happy to bring to the special 
notice of the Bight Hononnble tlte Governor in Council 
the ability, judgment, and firmness by which you succeeded 
in averting the serious danger which threatened the district 
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of Sboropoor, and pothaps tbe nocassity of having rocoane 
to actual militaiy opar^ona. which might have proved a 
•ouToe of much preaoat inconvonienco, beaidaa involving a 
consoquence atiU more to be deprecated, that of injiiiioasly 
affecting the relatione aubaisting between the Beydura and 
yourael^ and aobatituting fear and dUtruat in lieu of that 
oonSdenco and attachment which I feel aaeuied tlie ma> 
jority of the people now bear towanla you.—I have the 
honour to be, &c. J. S. FiuaiR, Retidtnl. 

'‘HTDBiAaAS, nik fidr^arg latS.” 

To thia 1, of oonrae, returned a suitable reply; but I 
was obliged to go out at onoe into the diatricta, aa my 
long deteutioa at Hyderabad had materially iuterfeied 
with my work, and 1 could delay no longer. The Com* 
mistion of Inquiry vaa therefore postponed for a time. 
Aa the eettlomenta now only required euporviaion, my 
labour waa oomparotively eaay; but the crops were bad, 
the cotton and wheat were blighted, and other products 
injured by exoeaa of unseasonable rain. And I bad to 
midie some material zemiaaiona, which in the end satisfied 
everybody. Lord Dalhonsie had now succeeded to the 
office of Govemor*QeneraI, and took his seat in January, 
and the whole of the Shorapoor oorreapondenoe would be 
laid before him. I was anxious for the result, and it 
arrived at length. It was moat aatisfactoiy. His Excel¬ 
lency in Oonncil axpreased his entire satisfactiou with the 
manner in which the affair of the Banee had been oon- 
docted, and **directed" that his "approbation of the 
ability, firmness, and judgment" 1 had displayed should 
be conveyed to me. It waa all very gntifying; but I 
could not bnt miss more than aver the deu faoe that 
would have lighted up with loving joy and pride at my 
success, and I never liked to retom to my beautiful house. 
Old wounds would reopen, and I longed for a kind word 
or a loving smile to greet me there. I determined then, 
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bowerer, to lire ont my lila alona, aod that I would norer 
seek mamogo with anothor; aod I have kepi £uth to her 
who la gone and to oiyaelf, aod ahall do so till I die. 
This determination was the result of a very curious and 
strange incident Uiat befell me daring one of mj marches 
to Hyderabad. I have never forgotten it, and it returns 
to this day to my memory with a strangely vivid effect, 
that I can neithw repel nor explain. I purposely with¬ 
hold the data and the year. In my very early life I bad 
been deeply and devot^y attached to one in Sugland, 
and only relinquished the hope of some day winning her 
when the tem'ble order came out that no forlongh to 
Europe would bs granted One evening I ws« at the 
village of Dewar Kudea, alter a long aftomoon and evan- 
ing march from Muktul, and I lay down very weary; bat 
tlie barkii^ of village doge, the baying of jackals, and 
over-fetigue and beat prevented sleep, and I was wide 
awoke and roetlcss. Suddenly, for my tent-door was wide 
opes, I saw the face and figure so familiar to me, but looking 
older, and with a sad and troubled expiesaioa The dress 
was white, and seemed covered with a profixsion of laoe, and 
glistenedinthobrightmoonlight The anus were stretched 
out, and o low plaintive cry of "Do not let me go! do 
not let me go! ” retched me. I sprang forward, but the 
figure reoodod, growing fainter and fainter, till I could see 
it no longer, but the low ead tones stUl sounded. 1 bod 
run barefooted soroes the open apace where my tente were 
pitched, very much to the astonislimont of the aeotiy on 
guard: but I retaroed to my tent without speaking to him. 

I wioto to my father. I wished to know whether there 
was any hope for me. He wrote back to me these 
words?— 

"Too late, my dear son. On the very day of the vision 
you deeertbe to me, - ■ was married" . . . 

Shortly after my return to Shompoor, 1 succeeded in 
eatobing two of the Beyduia who bad escaped. One of 
Q 
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them tried to eUb himMlf when tpprebesded; but, being 
prevented in time, only aoretched bis atomsch. They both 
made a oonfeasion which cleared up everything in regard 
to the late issutrectioD. It was they wbo, with two 
othma. attacked the poet-ranuer and took his luig from 
him by order of the Itanee and Kasima, in order to find 
out wbat I bad written. In all. they had hoped to laiae 
10,000 men, aud relied on the treasury for paymeut, which 
was to be seized hy them. I was to be prevented from 
entering Shotapoor unless 1 promised to accede to all the 
Banes wished; but the lUjah coming out to meet me, 
which tliey bad never contemplated, put an end to that 
part of the sobeme. So far all was clear enough, but sub* 
sequent declarations and confessions by other parties 
proved contradictory, and others wetre accused by them as 
well as the Banee. So I took the witnesses to Lintoogoor 
to be examined before the Court then sitting, and left it to 
the Basident to unravel what he oould. I never bad bed 
experieuce of anjtbing at all like the lies and counter-lies 
leccoded on that memorable occasion; they beat all that 
bad come to my knowledge. 

I bad a letter firom my frieud the Banee, who preferred 
remaining at Bellary, and I was glad she did so, as she 
was more under surveillance at a large station; alie ex¬ 
pressed herself content and satisfied, and I answered her 
note telling her of her ohildreu and their welfare 

The accounts of the State would possess no interest for 
the reader; but the toble given below will abow how I 
was progressing. 

Beleoce iu favour of the State for 1253, ’5i,'65, '66. 
and '57 FatU$ 


IMi (lass AitM), baUaw, 
1S4S (laM „ 

iste (ISM „ „ 

1S47 (UM „ „ 

184S (lasr „ „ 


. 7 S 

41,80e 11 9 
74,SM S S 

isi.ssi 0 s 
S<«,M7 0 0 
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while the whole ceeh eccooot of Uie trmurj, which 
inoladed receipt# from other eovrcee, ihowa the bekoce 
in heod to be Be. S48,977: 14 : 9. 

How qoiet wee ereiything et Sborepoor for the next 
two yeere t No intrigue I no anspicion ! no combinetiona I 
The Bajeh, ee he grew up, edruioed in intelligence, end 
daily attended to idl the curmtt bitaiueae, working with 
me cheerfnlly and wdl, and I had no apprehansiona on 
his acoount. The Kixam's Ooremnent bad withdrawn 
their demands for bainnoe claimed, and the Court of 
Direotore had repudiated any claim for intoreat ou tha 
bankers' bonds on the diseorery of their forged interpola¬ 
tion. It become now a question whether they were not 
debtors to tbe State; and so 1849 opened pleasantly. 
1848 had been a turbulent year in many parts of Indk 
but though the second Sikh war was not couoludcd, there 
was no doubt now as to its issue, and in March 1849 tlie 
Punjaub was annexed to the British Empire. 

I was summoned to Hyderabad to report on the pro- 
ceedix^ of the. Court on the Beyduie, and I was obliged 
to state that not only had I never been summoned as a 
witness, or as a proaecotor, but that the Court bad wan¬ 
dered into extraneous matter, and bad bean at the mercy 
of false witneases both for and against the prisoners 
That the chief points of the insurrection had never been 
inquired into at all—that is, the assembly in anas, Ac. 
My paper was sent into the Court, and at length I was 
summoned; after whioli the final finding of the Court was 
that tbe prieoners had been guilty of overt sets of re¬ 
bellion ; but in consequeDce of thesr long impriaoument, 
they were recommend^ to mercy—and tbe Benee, who 
had never been on her trial at Ml, wu eoqnitted I The 
whole proceedings were forwarded to Lord Halhousie, who 
eventually confirmed the finding of the Court; and some 
of the prisouen wen released. Re blamed me too, for 
having been misled—why, I could not uodentand. The 
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m«uitre of Kmoviag the Bacee wu ooo of Lord Hur- 
diogo’a which I had to Me carried out, aitd it was done 
witboot bloodshed. Perhaps the Court was bewildered 
bj the great mass of contradictory evidence before it; and 
poeeibly even his Lordship’s astute mind was too, for he 
made ample amends to me hereafter 

The Banee was to be allowed to return, but when or bow 
was not specified. 

In July we bad another visitation of cholera, and the 
Biyah’s half-brother died of it, to the great grief of the 
fai^y. He was a vary interesting and promisiug child; 
but no cere availed to save him. I sat up myself with 
him for four auceessive nights, and ho di^, poor little 
feUow, in my anna 

I was greatly ioteieated in the extension of the lake at 
Bohoal; it was my first essay at irrigation works, and 
proved a complete auccees. I had taken careful levels of 
the whole of the ancient embankment, which was much 
higher than was necessary. I added 12 feet to the escape* 
weir, and took advantage of some natural hillocks beyond 
the weir to exteud the embankment in accordance with 
the old portion. The lake filled in September, and was a 
trnly nobis sheet of water, 2| square miles (rather more 
than 1600 acres) in area, with an average depth of 12 feet 
I bad built a small schooner for the Bajab, and we sailed 
matches against each other, to his infinite delight; be 
Dovor oared how hard it blew. 

The despatch of the Conit of Directors upon my reports 
for 1847 and 1848 was very cheering and acceptable to 
ma Its length alone prevents my giving it be»; but it 
was evident that all I h»d already done and proposed to do 
had been well and carefully considered and approved. 

The Biyah bad removed from the palaoe in which he 
had lived with his mother to the older and original resi¬ 
dence of the family. It was badly built, and during the 
heavy rains of the present year, one night a oomer of the 
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bmlding fell, and eo ehook the whole thet repair vee iia> 
poeeible. I therefore eeked end obtained permiBsion to 
build a new palace; and I set to work to make deeigns for 
it. Tbe building was haodsonie end commodious when 
fimshed, but I could have wished a larger space for it to 
stand in. 

Sareral other tanks were in progress, and I determined 
to try, in these waje, to lay out the eurplus in the treasury 
to the beat future advantage of the State. Dohnal works 
cost 6000 rupees, and this was entirely paid back during 
the very first year by the increased return of rice and 
sttgar>cano produce. 

On the 20th May 1850 my friend the Kanee returned t 
having been away from ue for more than two years. She 
had got terribly into debt, and had nearly been sent sway 
fiom Bangalore to Vellore in consequence of her intrigues. 
She had bMn ill too; but in spite of all, here she was agmnt 

She stayed some days at Linsoogoor, where a house had 
been taken for her, and I had a very amusing account of 
her most absurd demands and unreasonable requests. 

She wanted three good bouses belonging to private 
individuals, who were to be deprived of them; and if she 
did not get them, she vowed she would oome up to my 
house end live tliers! This wu indeed an alarming pro¬ 
spect for me I However, I, with the Bajah and all the 
prinoipel people, went to meet her at the Krishna, ths 
ftontisr, where the Brush’s new suits of tents had been 
pitched for the first time for her especial eccommodation; 
aud SB she eroesad the river, we went forward to welcome 
her, and conduct her to her tent She refheed to enter the 
large one, but chose a dirty little one belougiog to her 
servents; end a very stormy and disgraceful scene occurred, 
which, as my last illustration of the lady's tamper and dis- 
positioD, I copy fbom a letter written to my father. 

“We were ^1 there, and after a abort interval, gtariug 
at us one by one, she buret out— 
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' Well I and wliat hAve you sent for mo for t ’ 

" • We did not send for you,' eaid I, and several others. 

"' Yes, you did. Do you think I would have come of 
my OVD accord T You had better kill roe, and throw roe 
into the rirer, or put roo in the guard-house. How very 
proper and pleasant it will be to be in the guaid-hoose I 
Why 8lioaldn*t I live in the guard T Have you got those 
houses I ordered t ’ 

"'Ifo, Ranee Sahibt’ I answered. 'The housee yon 
ordered are private property, and you cannot have them.' 

* Cant have them 1' she cried; ' who are they to deny 
me 1 Am 1 not Ranee of Shorapoor ? Can I not do as 
I chooeeT' 

*'Ho, not quite,’ I zetumed; 'not with what belongs 
to other people’ 

‘"Koi I caa’tT we shall see,’ she cried. ‘Did not 
General Cubbon and hCr Pally, and and — and 
—(hurling at me a host of names),' and a lot of other 
people, t«U me I could do whatever I liked ? and yet it 
seems I am not to have my very first wish gratified. Am 
I lees than those people t Are they not iny slaves I 
Well' (after a torrent of abuse), ‘and where am I to 
goV 

“‘To the palace, Ranee Sahib.’ I replied. 

“‘The pelacet I won't go there! no, not to my old 
place! I wont be taken there except by force. Why 
don’t }'on tie me hand and foot 7 You ate powerful, and 
I am ouly an old woman.’ (Here the Ranee began to 
whimper.) ' Pot me into the rirer at once. I'll not go 
to Hyderabad, or to Bangalore, or to Bellary. I’ll go on 
pilgrimagea I will not atay liere. I wont I I won’t I 
No, I won’t I ’ 

“ ‘ But,’ I said, ‘ Ranee Sahib, yon seem to forget that 
your son, the R^ah, is sitting near you; you should go 
with him and me, and we will both try and make yon as 
happy and comfortable as we can.’ 
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*' iSj soa t * she eercanied. ' My son t He u no son 
of mine, the hMe>born t He my son t' and s volley of 
inveotives followed. ' I wish he wsie dead I Why did ho 
lire, snd not my sister’s child t Tes I yoa killed him 
smong yon, jost to vex me I ’ (sad more sbose snooeeded, 
which I could not tnmlsta.) ‘ He my sou indeed t' 

“ Poor little Bi^sh; how he bore it I know not: but 
every now and then be polled at my cost, or aqneesed my 
hand, and whispered— 

" How can yoix bear itt Come sway.” 

** I told him we would bear it as long as we could, for I 
was in hopes the storm would spend itself and that she 
would be more amenable afterwards; but there was yet a 
very ticklish subject to introdnce—via, her former estates, 
or Jtufhetrt; she being now only dowager, and the yonog 
Banee having the estates; an allowance having been sub* 
etituted for her lands. 

" How she raged and foamed when I told her! What 
a fierce war of rage and passion waged when I explained 
matters to her I Her allowance had been fixed at 1001) 
rupees a-month. She became quite beside herself when 
ehe heard this, and made use of language that made 
one’s blood creeps The idea of pay was worse than 
anything. 

“ * Am I a servant t' she yelled, ‘ that I should take 
pay? Have not other Banees their estates? Why do 
you take tnine ?' Then a fit of crying, then more abuse; 
till at length my patience and temper oould stand it no 
longer, and I fairly told her that if she did not come to 
Sbonpoor, as she was directed snd permitted to do^ 1 
should dismiss her esoon, snd leave her where she was. 
That the decision of Government could not change; 
sooner would the current of the river turn and flow up¬ 
ward. I strongly advised her to return to Bangalore until 
she was in a more reasonable frame of mind; and I ended 
by telling her, that if she continued so violent I should 
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repozi everjthisg that aba eaid to Govenirneat> and that 
aha would probably gat deeper into trouble. At length, 
at aonaet. aher bariug tudured her society for nearly four 
boors, «a left her. 

'* At alareo at night aha sant for me agaia What a life 
this woman lad me I I took a relative of hera with me, 
a respectable man. She was restlaaa and uneasy, eaid she 
was sorry for what alia had uttered, that she h^ lost her 
temper, that she oould not sleep because I had left her in 
anger, and had sent for me to t^ me so, Ac.; and that ahe 
had determined to go to Sborapoor next day, and would 
do exactly as 1 bid her. Also she proclaimed that ahe 
intended to live privately, and to have no men about her; 
that th^ had all cheated her, and brought her into trouble 
Aa 1 found her oodl and reasonable, I gave her a lecture, 
appealing to what feelings ahe had, and showing her bow 
her own evil doings had led her Into disgrace and baaisb- 
ment, and would inevitably do so again if not controlled. 
She seemed to feel my words, and kept repeating,' I have 
no true friend except you. Forgive me t forgive me I ’ 

** After a long tslk X left her and came home to bed, 
tired and worried enongh. Kext day we all started, the 
Rfjah riding a hne horse; and about S p.u. the Banee 
came to his tent, and seemed more pleased to see him. 
In the evening we started for Sborapoor, about seven milee, 
she aud I in palankeens, the test all on foot or on horse- 
bade—a motley crowd, but very numerous. The Banee 
appeared in vary good humour, and thanked me for having 
received her with so much honour. When she arrived at 
the polaoa, all the children, with dear old EesdmA met 
her; but she took no notioe of any one except Keedmd, 
at whose feet she fell, praying her to forgive her, and to 
place her bonds upon her head—which the good old lady 
did at onoe;” 

Thus the Banee subsided into her old palace and old 
a sso ci a t i o ns. She bad brought a poor halfcaste with her. 
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»nd amosed benelf by writing EagUth leUcn to officiala 
th« had known during har abaeoca; but u theae were 
ioYariably retnned to bar, aha addreaaed the Baaident 
with the like result. Her allowance was higher than aha 
expected—12,000 ropeea o-yaar-'and the profeaacd bar- 
self oonteot 

She aent lor her old friend Kasima, who came to me in 
much alarm. 

**Wbat am I to do T* he said. *Z haTe had quite 
enough of her and of her achemae—aba is a daviL" 

"She was kind to you," I replied; "she had you married 
in state, and made her son, your prince, walk before your 
palankeen; you should not abuse her. All yon bare to 
do is to keep quiet; * and he took my adrice. 

When I came in from the country in August the lady 
was very quiet, and returned my visit, bringing some of 
the children with her, and sta 3 ring nearly all day amosiog 
herself in my garden; bat 1 found her chief object was 
to present me with a schedule of bet debts I These 
amounted to 62,000 rupees, and there were mors behind. 
I bad no authority to pay any such sum. which bed been 
borrowed by her ehi^y in Mysore; and whether per¬ 
mission would be grant^ for the payment of these debts 
or oot 1 oould not tell. Eventually 500 rupees a-mooth 
was deducted from the Banee's allowsnoe to give to her 
creditors, a decision which set her frantic; and she 
announced her intention of appealing to Farliamcot, 
though utterly ignorant of what that tribunal was, or 
where I 



CHAPTER XII. 


A OOPT of a despatch from the Court of Directon reached 
me in December. It «as most eatufretorjr, and reviewed 
the transaetioas of 1847*48. It was full of honourable 
oonuoeDdation. which I need not here repeat; bnt the 
State had made great advance aiuce then in material pro* 
eperity, and I was glad to have an opportunity of showing 
it to Major Johnston, then military secretary at Hydera* 
had, and he promised to write to Sir Henry EUioU, at 
that time secretary with the Govemor-Oeneral, and to 
tell him all hs had seen, and about the improvemeute in 
progress. I found the Hanee very ill and miseiable—she 
had bad a stroke of paralysis that bad affected all her 
left side, and more particularly her face, which was now 
hideous; and there was little doubt that dropsy bad set 
in, in addition. The apothecary who had charge of the 
public di^nsaty and hospital wbat be oonld for Irnr, 
but bad a very bad opinion of her case. 

In March roj publio report for the year past went in, 
and was reviewed by the Bceident, General Fraser. He 
was perfectly sstisSed; and on the report of M^or Buckle, 
engineer-in.ohief at Hyderabad, aanctioned my estimate 
for the new tank at Kochaknoor, near BoboaL M^or 
Bttckle had great experience in irrigation works in the 
Madras Presidency, and was kind snongh, during one of 
my visits to Hyderabed, to instruct me in the principles of 
tbs construction of dams, sloicea, and the like. I bad put 
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thwe iostructioos into prtctio^ «nd tent up *11 tbe Mti- 
sifttos, with •arrey, pl*a% and •eotioiu, for thia new work. 
I was my aaxious to oompleta it, if poasible, during my 
stay at Shorapoor. It would b« of ooQaidor6d}le magnitude 
—the dam 1872 yards in leugth; the greatest depth of 
water-stonge 60 ft; the average of the whole baaiu about 
20 ft.; and the area of water 6| square miles. It would 
be a noble sheet of water, and very profitable, as it would 
irrigate upwards of 10,000 hupoAs of rioe. As soon is my 
esttmates wore aanctioned 1 began the work, and the Rajah 
opened it with all dne ceremony, turning tbe first sod, and 
carrying the first basket of earth. 

The ooneluding paragraph of General Fraser’e despatch 
was as follows.— 

*‘l consider it, however, dne to yon to place upon record 
the renewed expression of my entire approval of your 
public conduct, and my highest commendation of tbe nn. 
remitting and devoted attention which yon give to the 
discharge of your important duties.” 

Could I desire more ? Still my life was lonely and 
dreary: I had no society whatever; and only at rare 
intervals a short viait from some friend or passing traveller. 
If it had not been for my daily work, wUcb lasted horn 
seven in the woming till eight at night, and sometimea 
longer, I could not, I think, have endured the entire isola¬ 
tion of my life, all official praises notwithstanding. 

Duriog my wanderings over the Shorapoor district in 
thia and former yean, I had discovered, in many places, 
cairns and dolmens, some of them of very large sise, cor¬ 
responding in all respects to siniilar monuments in Sogland, 
Brittany, and other places. I mistrusted my judgment in 
regard to them for a long time: but at len^ 1 drew up 
a paper on the sulyect, aecompenied by sketchee; and 
followed it up by another in regard to tbe oontents of 
cairns which I h^ opened. In one spot, near Sbolapoor, 
I found most curious remains—a large barrow, with a 
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pardlelogniin of rocka, 440 ft. by 280 ft The rocks were 
in regulw line, some of them 12 ft long end 9 ft thick, 
end from 6 to 6 ft high. They had been rolled from the 
granitio range, a distance of mile. Another place oon- 
toined an immense nmnber of large rocks, placed in ngnlar 
TOWS, direct and diagonally, leaving aqaares of from 5 to 6 
yards between. In this area wero some cairns. I sent my 
article on the anl^ect to tho Itoyal Asiatic Society in 
Bombay, who did me the honour to elect me a member. 
Theee stone monomeots of Shorapoor tallied exactly with 
European examples; bat it seemed to roe so strange a dis¬ 
covery that I almost doubted whether European archeo¬ 
logists would admit it They did so roost fully afterwards, 
and my discoveries at Shorapoor were followed by others 
oven more interesting in other portions of lower India. 

For a long period the affairs of the Eixaro’s Oovernroent 
had been in a critical state. It owed .nearly one million 
eterling to the British Qcveinmeat, which it could not pay. 
The Contingent was constantly in heavy urear, and Lord 
Dalhonsie, urged by the Cooit of Direoton, pressed for 
a settlement The subject had been under reference to 
England for several years, bnt it appeared now nearer a 
conclusion. 

The Nisam had tried several Ministers in succeasioD, 
who bad failed. He then attempted to govern himself, 
and failed more signally than his Ministers. Tlie State 
had no public credit, and the administration in the prtH 
vincos was oppressive to the people, and utterly oorrupt 
Now affaire seemed to have reached a climax. Proviucee, 
detailed in a mioute I wrote by deeire of the Beeideat in 
Jannaiy 1861, were to be made over to the British Govern- 
ment, and I was to be put in charge of one of tliem. 

“Ihe experience and paet services of Captain Meadows 
Taylor,** wrote Lord Dalhousio to Oenerel Fraser, *at once 
point him out as the proper person for undertaking the 
direction of those districts which lie near Shorapoor, if his 
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prcMOt oocupAtioD will admit of his eatsriog oa this 
additional chArgo." 

It would have admitted of for ao new meosnres were 
required at Shorapoor, and the Rajah was gaining enough 
experience to manage fairljr for himself, with a little as«ist> 
aoce now and then. He tianeacted most of the current 
buainees, and did it very well His new palace was finished 
outside, and aearly inside also, and the upper apartments 
were very airy, cool, and spacioua 

My only dread was on account of bis mother, who, I 
feared, was endeovonriog to drag him into her toils by the 
worst possible means. Howover, tho new arrangement 
with the Kixaw was not to come into force at onoe. I was 
summoned to Hyderabad, to be given charge of a province, 
but returned as I wont>~t}ie appointment being delayed. 
When tliere, I ascertained many more perticolan of the 
oooditiou of the Hisam’s Government thaw I previously 
had knowledge of, and in some rcepecta it was wone than 
I thought. 

The first instalment of the Hizam’s debt, 40 lakbs, 
£400,000, had been remitted to Calcutta, and the second 
was doe; but there were no foods to most it Tbe Nisom 
seut to his Minister, Sur^j'Ool'Uoolk, jewels, which his 
Highness valued at 80 lakhs, to be pledged for that 
amount; but the baoken only valued them at 10 lakhs, 
and they ereu declined to give four for them. The 
principal bankers were so shaken, in fact, by their ptevioua 
loans, that not only were they unable to make money, but 
tome were even threatened with insolvency. At tlie in* 
stance of capitalists at Madras, sn advance bad been made 
on the Hisam's jewels of five lalcbs; but this was a mere 
drop in the ocean. 

Tbe flret 40 lakhs had been raised by officers newly 
appointed to several large disthete, sssivtetl by the 
bMkm. U was now proposed to raise a similar sum by 
putting in new men and turning out tbe otheri. . Hobody 
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dared to mentioa " oession of terntorj ** to the Kiiam, ood 
tbas tbe veeeel of the State drifted od without eoil or helm 
to the rocks, oo which it might go to pieces at on/ time. I 
woe Sony for the Bosident, who, if he trusted to SungK)ol- 
Moolki word, was sure to be deceived ■, yet I believe Sung* 
ool-lfoolk hod every wish to fulfil his promises if he could; 
but there were litetislly no essets to work on, and no credit 
to be hod, end ell waited for Lord Belhousio’s next move. 

In November 1 received a private and coufidentiol note 
from the Ranee of Gndwall, a State smaller than Short- 
poor, but oocupyiog the some political poeition. 

She knew of the prosperity at Shorapoor, and wished 
me to take charge of GudwoU in the same manner. The 
offer, spontaneous ss it was, gratified me much, but unlees 
1 were placed in oba^ of the ‘'Soiohore Doeb,” in which 
her State lay, 1 could do twthing for her, and in any case 
I could not myself propose the lueesutei Tbe Ranee was 
a woman of incprooehable character, and would, I felt 
sure, be easy to deal with. 

In December I received orders to go to Beejapoor to 
meet the CommUsioner of Sattara and tbe CollMtor of 
Sbolapoor, who. with myself, were to form a commission 
for the inveatigstiou of linoe of tiaSlo and roods from all 
sides, with referenco to the opening of a new port on the 
western coast at Vixiadxoog. I h^ been suffering much 
from fever and other ailments, and Ute change of air and 
scone wsi delightful to tliiuk of. I Itad never yet seen 
Beqapoor, end had longed to visit it for years, on account 
of its nobis remsins of Mussulman orchitooturs. We met, 
and made out a report, which 1 hod to write, and we were 
a very pleasant little party; but my chief delight was in 
sket^ng, in which I was unwearied, and found ever fresh 
objects for my brush. Hod I hod three mouths, instead 
of three weeks, to spend, I could not have half exhausted 
the subjects that presented themselves everywhere— 
palaces,, moeguse, interiors, exteriors^ combioatioos of 
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niiti4 and landscape, extended views, and choice "bits," 
all meet pictnmque and beantiful. I brought awsy as 
many drawings as I conld; but I would willingly have 
lingered bad I had leienn. 

As the minority of the Bajab was fast approaching, I 
drew up, at the fieaident*8 >reqaest, a report upon the 
results of my management of Sborapoor in>m the com- 
meucement; and this he trauamitted to the QoverOor* 
General, with a letter reqneeting instmotions as to the 
date, on which the Bajah's minority ehould expire, and 
proposing, on bia own part, that I aboold remain at 8bora* 
poor after that event, in the capacity of political agent on 
the part of the Government of India, on a salary of 1600 
Ca rupees per month, to be paid by tbe State of Sbora- 
poor. I did not think it likely that the Biyab would 
desire tbe presence of any political agent, if he were 
allowed the option, much less that he would agree to main* 
taining one at the cost of 20,000 mpeos of the local 
curreucy; hut the Besident's letter had gooo on to the 
Government^ and 1 could only await the reply. When it 
came it was very satisfactory. 

Sstractjivm de^teh/rom tie SeereUtrtf lia tke Fortig* 
Xyportiamt to lAs JSandefU at Hfdorobad. 

♦♦Ita/t—gylSSS. 

“ Six, —1 am directed by tbe Moat Koble the Qovemor- 
Oeaeral to acknowledge tiie raoeipt of your letter, dated 
the 22d alt., Bo. 3)8, with its encloeurea, and, in reply, 
to observe that tbe report upon the managoment of the 
aflaira of Shorapoor exhibite results in the secured pro¬ 
sperity of the Prince, in the tranquillity of the State and 
contentment of the people, highly bononrable to the 
industry, the perseverance, and the ability of Captain 
Meadowe Taylor." 


The period fixed for the majority of the B^ah was tbe 
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eompletion of bu eigbtoeatU jmt ; bat in Ttlxtioa to the 
politio*! igencr, bi« Lordtbip atntod tb&t " though it vould 
b« in the highest d^ree adTuable, yet if, on attainiog bis 
fall age, which tbe Ih^ab weald then have readied, and 
finding his State orderly, and bis means adeqnate to bis 
expenditure, be shonld decline to oomply with the 8ug< 
gestiou, bis Lordship does not know on what grounds tlie 
OoTemment of India oould insist upon it” The qnestioo, 
therefore, was to be referred to the Court of Biroctore. 

A few days after tlie receipt of the foregoing, I had 
the pleasure to reoeiTe ftoui F. Oonrtenay, Esq., private 
secretary to tbe Oovemor-General, a letter, written pri¬ 
vately, by desire of Lord Palhousie, which assured me liis 
Lordship wished me to know that ha liad himself drafted 
tbe deepetoh before-quoted to General Fraser, and that lie 
was glsd of having had the opportunity of expressing his 
opinion of whst I had done, and that, in r^ard to the 
blame be had attached to me on the proceedings of tbe 
Liosoogoor inquiry, be now completely exonerated me from 
it, being oonviuced, from tbe Eanee's dangerous and ob¬ 
noxious intrigues and general ill-oonduct in blysore, that 
I had done no moro than my du^ in removing her from 
ShMupoor. Mr Courtenay adde^ in a poetacript, "Hia 
Lordship has read this, and desires me to aay that you may 
consider it as having boon written by himself'’ 

Could I have wished or hoped for more 1 My friend, 
Johnston, was with me when tho despatches 
arrived, and 1 sent for tbe K^'ah to read thorn to him, 
and make over tbe executive authority in Shozapoor itself 
to him, ae I had proposed to do that of several departments, 
iaforming him also at what period his minority would 
ceese. 

He took these oommnnications in a vary proper spirit— 
not greedily, bat gratefolly, and even eadly. ** Till now,” 
he eaid, had not felt hie poeition or ite reality ; but 
be would try and be worthy of the confidence of Govern- 
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nxstat* H« seemed most &axiotis about bis mother> whose 
conduct was now horribly profligate; and soon after his 
retom to Shorapoor be to capture her chief favourite; 
but the man escaped at nighty and the Banee, in a furious 
rage, shut herself op in a far wing of the polaca 

" What will they do," he said, * when you leave them t ** 
Though he did not love his mother, yet had power over 
him to tempt him into vieioas oouises^ and thia she did 
not neglect to exercise. 

In June I received the Resident’s reply to my general 
report for the flnanclal ycor, 1851*62, whi^ was probably 
the last I should make, as the Riyah would soon have the 
management of his own treasury. The cash balance in the 
preceding year had been 377,3^ rupee*, the highest figure 
it had yet reached: this year it was 309,442; but the 
extra expenditure on publio works —such as the new 
palace and the irrigation works, three largo embankmeuta 
being in progteee—fully aocouuted for the diminution of 
the baloDoa. Itkdeed, I applied money as rapidly as I oonld 
to these useful undertakings, with a view to their future 
profit to the State. The great embankment and sluices at 
Kuohaknoor were now getting on fast; and I had the satis* 
faction of hearing from M^or Buckle that " my plan^ 
surveys, and estimates were most creditable to me as su 
engineer.” 

The Resident's despatch ran thus 

“ J’ar. 37. As the time approacbea when the Riysb will 
have attained bis minority, and be intrusted, under the 
sanction of the Government of India, with the administra* 
iton of his couutry, it becomes a matter of much inteieet 
to us to be aasnted that nothing has been wauting on our 
part to ameliorate the condition of the country and of its 
inhabitsmts during the time that it has been under our 
direction. 

" Par. 38. On tbit subject, therefore, it is partioularly 
gratifying to me to reflect that you have done bouoar to 
8 
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the office jon heve held, ead th&t you have diecbarged it« 
eevenl imporUat duties with the noet marked ability, 
aod a dovotedaea of time aad labour that has had no 
intermienon.*' 

The Kixata’s affairs cootinned in the same deplorable 
coaditioD. In Jane 1853 I bad not reoeived my pay 
for December 1861. I liad looj; ago warned the BMident 
that he was being deoeived, and he now b^o to acknow< 
ledge that I was right, ^at would be donef Would 
the Government of India demand a cession of territory for 
the pay of the Contingent only 1 or would the whole State 
be placed for a time under British surveillance f all the 
foreigu mereeuarioe discharged, who were a perpetual 
source of uneeiinees and dis^uie^ if not of actual alarm, 
aad the establishment reduced so as to pay debts and leave 
the State prosperousT This was the Roident’s advice; 
but at present do move was made in any direction. 

I have not as yet alluded to my friend the Rev. Ur Kies, 
whose occasiooal visits were a very great pleasure to ma 
He was a member of a German mission emanating from 
Basle, aad supported by Germany. 

He was so ample in his ways, and so learned at the 
same time, that bo won the respect and eeteem of the 
people wherever he went He made no display, travelling 
on his stout pony from village to rilUge^ trusting to 
boepitalify, which was never denied him, and meeting the 
leemed Sliastren on their own ground, being fully versed 
in all their eacred books, and speaking Canaroee perfectly. 
He aad I had many a talk on ^e subject of roisaions and 
mission work, and his experience led him to believe that 
there wen great nnmbera in many perta who were really 
diseatisfied with their own Hindooitm, yet lacked courage 
to break through the trammels of caste, and separate them¬ 
selves from Brahniinical influences. That eventually the 
Christian faith wonld prevail, be did not doubt; but at 
present there was but little to show for the patient, 
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hamble te&chiog of mtnj yMn of loboor. la one not* I 
bad from Mr Kiea, he t(^d me that the prieat of a village 
where he had previously preached the Goapol was dead, and 
with his last breath h^ laid injanetions on his people to 
receive him as their fatare Gooroo (spiritual teacher) •, and 
this they did. listening * simply and reverently.** 

Another letter I find, which is. I think, wortliy of a place 
here. 

** I am afraid, sadly afraid, that mUeionariei who go or 
who write home to Europe, make it appear as though they 
were eecuring more conversions, or hoped to do more, than 
they can effeot. I think they have begun at the wrong end, 
by abusing Hindooism and idolatry, of meeting the 

nativea on their own gronnd—the Shastras, their ecriptures 
' ~-and showing them how unreasonable, illogical, and void 
of all comfort they are compared with the belief of a 
Christian. The finest work thej have, religions and philoeo- 
idiical, is the ‘ Bbagwat Oita,' on Episode of the Maha- 
barat; bnt thongh there are fine thoughts in it, and fine 
doctrine, it reeCa upon no basis that the mind feels, and is 
intennbced with physical absurdities. You should, if you 
read Sebl^oi's Latin translation; it is the best, as 
being nearest to the origiiml Sansorit There is an English 
version; but I do not know how to get hold nf it The 
misaionaries are now, I believe, at last aware of the neces' 
city of moeting natives on thrir own ground; but for thirty 
years it was not eo, and the mass of vitupemtion of Hindoos 
tlist has been printed is enormons—at least whst they 
consider vitoperation. Put it to yourself, as for -iostanoe 
in Italy, where there is much image-worship very like 
idolatry, would it answer any good purpose to call Saint 
this a rogue T or Saint that a thief? or Saint t'other an 
impoator ? Krishna deeerves all these oamee; but it 
answers no good porpoee to bestow them. 1 am often 
surprised at the supineoeas of the Eogllih chaplains of the 
Established Cburck Misaionaries take the trouble gens* 
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nUy to learn at least one natiTe laoti^as^; but amoDg 
Engliab clergymen I do not Imow of one who really makea 
native laoguagea his etudy, and many of them can hardly 
apeak intelligibly to their eervcmte. Why is thief Is 
there no Aeld of work for them na well as for minionariea f 
00 good to be done to nativea around them? uo traualatione 
to make t Of course there are. The work ia plentiful; 
but it is not dona Good cleasical scholan generally find 
little difficulty iu learning native languagee; and why 
should not a eliapiaiii preach in a plain, simple fashion, 
and be able to reed tbe service to the natives at his station f 
Muclt good, it strike* me, might be done were this subject 
rightly ooundered.** 

Mr Kies wss beloved and respected by all; and bis 
visits were eagerly looked for. He labour^ on as long as 
1 continued in India; and I believe at last, owing to ill 
health, returned to Basle, where he died—an honeet, up¬ 
right, humble follower of fats Lord, and one who, by hia 
aimide faith and kindly feelings, won many converts. 

In September, all being perfectly quiet and pioeperous 
at Shorapoor, I went up to Hyderabad for medical advioe. 
The Bajah had married his third wife, according to the 
enstom of tbe family, and his first wife's half-aister Iiad 
also been married at tbe same time to the I^jah of Soonda. 
She was one of my Shorapoor children, for whom I had 
always felt a great afiectioa; she was so olevor, and yet so 
gentle, and very handsome, and Uie Kigah of Soonda had 
fallen in love with her at first sight, and would not be 
refused. The expenses of these marriages, the ladiea' 
frotMSsatMi and their jewels, were very heavy—hardly less 
in all than a lakb of rupees; but the money was their 
own, and devoted to their own purpoeee. 

At Hydeimbed I was very ill; tbe fever I bad previonsly 
saffered from returnod with great violence, and my life 
was almost despaired ot Under God's great mercy I again 
recovered, and felt far better than I had done for several 
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moRths before I left The Besideot wished me to TemeiD, 
peodiog the fine! iostnictioai of the Gdrenor-Oeseiel 
feuding Hyderabed end the debts of the Nizam's OoTen* 
meat which were inoreasiog erety month. The Qovemor- 
General and the Besideot were at issue in regard to the 
policy to be adopted with respect to the Nizam. The 
Itesideat propoeed that the whole of his Highness's 
domioioos should be pls^ under the management of the 
British Govemmeat, and all useless expenses reduced in 
order to pay the State debts, which were estimated at four 
miUioDs and a half Lord Dslhoosie, on the other band, 
protested very strongly against any interference with his 
nighness’s affairs, which bad been guaranteed by the 
British Government in the treaty of 1800; and he required 
only a partial ceasion of territory to provide for the pay* 
inent of the Contingent and liquidation of the debt to tlie 
Company. These views, so essentially dtfforont, were 
irieoondlable; hut I was not prepared for the result 
The Resident came to me one evening end seid abruptly, 
“Taylor, I have sent in my realgnation ; I have juat posted 
it myself, and I have told nobody—not even my wife; bat 
I oondde it to yon. lu a day or two it will be made 
public." 

I was much grieved. I had worked under him and with 
him for mors than nine years without a difference, and his 
kindness, both officially and privately, had been uniform 
and continued, nor can I ever forget his nnwseried cere of 
me and attention in my illnesa. 

While I was still at Hyderabad hU resignation was 
acnepted, and he began his preparations for departoie. I 
left Hyderabad on the 26th December, bidding him good¬ 
bye with extreme regret. Colonel Low, who on a former 
occasion had acted for General Fraser, was appointed his 
suoceseor, and wonid, it was presumed, bring with him the 
6nalordersoftheGovemor-<^nalinCoQaciL Hewascx- 
peoted early in March, so I shonld not be long ia snspense. 
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I returned to mjr district*, tad b^&o mj iMt rerenue 
settleaeat There was but little to do; the period of five 
yean had expired, aad all that remained was a geueial 
revision aad adjustment, with the remiaiioaa or other 
provision for oatstanding balancea. On the whole, we had 
been unluckj as regarded aeasoDi, end had bad three bad, 
tliTongh exceaa of tuiseaeonahle rain, against two good. I 
oould therefore make no demand for an increase of reat, 
and the leases for waste lands token up had been neces¬ 
sarily irregular. A regtdar system of returns of cultivation 
and revenoe in all villages in correspondence with the 
treasury worked well, and the most ordinary anpervision 
on the part of the Kajah would keep everything straight. 
1 had not been long iu camp wlien the Riyab came out to 
me. and remained for a few days’ shooting. He appeared 
for the first time restless, and somewhat petulant, wonder¬ 
ing how soon the orders would arrive regarding him. I 
could only areure him he could not be more anxious than 
I was on the subject; but I could do nothing till they 
came. The Banee had again been ill, and when her son 
visited her, had told him that unless he exerted himself 
he would never get the country out of my hands, and that 
ho was now no child. "Why did he not act as a mant" 
No wonder, I thought, that he was petulant, and perhaps 
suspicions too. I had informed him of the probable 
political agency; and a draft of a letter was prepared from 
himself sod others of the elder xaemben of his family, 
declaring that no poUtioal agenoy was needed, and that 
the Biyah was fully able to manage his own concema 
Some signed these papers ; but others, especisUy the 
Beyduis, refused to do so, except a few, who sent me word 
they had done it under compulsion. The Banee, to her 
cre^t, declared to her son that ha would ruin himwlf if 
these papers were forwarded. I never beard of them till 
afterwards, so I suppose the Biyab was guided by her 
counieL 
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Oa March lOtb Uie Rarident wrote to the Bajoh that 
the Coart of Direotore and the Goreninr-Qeaenl approved 
of hie taldog ap the affaire of hie Siete; bat they deeired 
that I aboiUd remain as politioal agent to adviie him in 
State matten, and thoe pteclado the recimenoe of former 
disorder and irregalarity: to this the Beeident reqaested 
a distinct reply, which woold be forwarded for the ordere 
of the Ooveroor-OeaeraL On receipt of this letter the 
Ihyah wrote to me asking the meaning of ** political agent,” 
which I explained, and he sent hie reply to the Beeident, 
which wae at onoe forwarded; but the queetion of political 
agency was evaded andor his sasuranoo to Oovemment 
that **his reliance in ell matters was restricted to the 
favour of the Sapreme Oovemment” 

Perhtqw if the Bajoh had been from the fifst assared 
that he would not have had to pay for the egeocy and its 
establialuuent, be would have consented to the step as a 
mark of distinction to his State, but the proepeci of having 
to pay 20,000 rupees a>year wu fonni^bla. Lord Dol- 
honsie had very distinctly given hia opinion that the 
measure could not be forood upon the Bsjah ; and even if 
he consented, he ought not to be oonaidered responsible 
for the heavy obargee it would involve. I had always 
looked on the subject as extremely unoeitain; for unleu 
the Court of Direotore lanctiooed the expenditure, 1 did 
net see how the Oovernor-Qeneral could authorise it 
Everything, however, must soon be finally aettled. 

The Rajah bad come of age the previous October, and 
the delay in his public recognition by Oovemment was 
only making him restless end auspicious. If the Bitjah 
had agreed to the appointment of a politioal agent, I should 
of coarse have romeined with him; but 1 had no wish to 
do so for many reasons, and I wrote privately to Ooloncl 
Low on the subject The romouts of s transfer of ter¬ 
ritory by the Nisam became again rife in April, and as 
I felt sure my services would not be passed over, I waited 
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p«ti8xiU]r for tho mue. I could cot hxve retnauied at 
Shorapoor; but if I were given cbatge of the Kaichore 
Doab, I could still look after it The Rajah’s vices were 
becoming Dotoiious, and I cannot write of them; and bia 
temper, to his own people, was growing like his mother’a 

Ihe Rush’s answer to the Resident not being considered 
satisfactoij by the Govemor-Oeneral, the Resident again 
wrote, detailing the exact sum to be paid to the agent, 
1816 Shorapoor rupees per month—equivalent to 1600 
Government rupees—and there would be additional snms 
for sepoys, Ac. I was at Shorapoor, and Uie Rigah brought 
the letter to me, and aaked me wimt he was to say. 

“I cannot pay this la^e sum to any one," he said; “you 
know 1 oanuot." 

Indeed I was of the same opinion, and thought the 
expeosea might well have been shared by the Company 
and by the Nitam's Government 

^ But," continued the R^ab, “ 1 enppose they will be 
angry with me if I refuse, and, indeed, 1 don’t want you 
to go away. I know I ahaU do no good when you are 
gone; you don't know the people I heve about me.” 

“ Yes," 1 said, “ I do, as well oe you; and if you only 
act riglitly, you will he able to control them far more 
easily than 1 did." 

“Ooppa/” he cried, leaving his chair, and throwing 
himself at my feet—“ 0 appa / if I were only a little boy 
again to lie in your arms, and for you to love me as you 
used I All that is gone for ever." 

" No, no," I auswered; " if I go—and I must go soon— 
I shall not be far away from yon, and if you are in any 
trouble or difficulty, send for me and I will come. Ton 
can always write in Rnglish * Come,' and I shall under* 
stand." 

" E will," he said. " I know, whatever yon may hear, you 
will not forsake your boy." 

And I gave him my promise. That, except once more, 
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M I •ball bavd to r«Ut«, was tha last time I was ever alone 
with him. He wrote his answer to the Resident on the 
1st May. It was clumsily worded, and Colonel Low did 
not like the style; but the Rajah did not intend it to bo 
disreepeotful or arrogant He declined the political agency 
on the terms on which it was offered, owing to the great 
expense; and I thought him right 

Meanwhile evente at Hyderabad were in full progress 
towards a settlemsnt The Resident had recaived bis final 
orders, which were to demand that territory in peymentof 
the Contingent might be ceded in perpetuity to British 
management, and the districts I hod nai^ in my minute 
of January 1851 werethe basisof the transaction. Theold 
Contingent was to be remodelled; all the local oflicers pen* 
siooed, and the force no longer called the “ Hisam’s Army,*^ 
but, as the " Hyderabad Cootiugent,” to be an auxili^ 
one to the Oovemment of India. Should any reader deaiie 
to refer to these tiansactiona, they are to be found in their 
entirety in the Blue-book of 1854, April 4th, and are in 
truth very interesting, as explaining measures on which 
Lord Dalhousie hu often been arraigned. The Nisam 
objected to the ** assignment in perpetuityand the treaty 
was duly executed and signed without that condition, 
leaving him at liberty to redeem the provinces, if possible, 
at some futnre time. 

I was still at Shorapoor. Tlie Ranee intended to go on 
a pilgrimage to one of the great templee in the south of 
India, and took leave of me in apparently real grief. 

Bo you remember, Taylor S^b,” she asked," what 1 
onoe told you about that boyf Youliave not forgotten itt" 

" Ko, I^ee Sahib,'' I replied, “ nor ever shalL*' 

"Ah“ she continued, "he is the lut—the last of his 
race! He will lose all his ancestors ever gained; and all 
the pains you have taken with him, and all the money 
yon have saved for him, will be poured like water into the 
sea; and you will be grieved—sorely, sorely grieved I But 
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I thtll not see it, for I am dying, my /HoDd. dying fast 
now. Will you forgiva me all that I bare done to yon T 
I am a mean old woman. Yon are going one way, and I 
am going anotbor; we ahall uerer meet again.” 

I bent over her aa the lay npon her bod, and tonohed 
lier hand with my lipa. She could not apeak; but emiled, 
waved her hand gently, and 1 left her. 

Ifext day ahe want to Linaoogoor, and being again aeized 
with paralyeia, died there on the 27tb May. Sbo was bat 
forty yeare old; bat vrbon I laat saw her she seemed 
seven^, haggard and wasted almoat to a akeloton. The 
Bajab rode over to eee her the day before her death, bni 
she was insensible, and be disgusted all tltose present by 
bis levity and the unruly crowd ho had with him. 

He teturned to Shoiapoor while ehe was yet living, and 
made no attempt to attend her funeral rites. I called 
upon him the day after her death, according to Sborapoor 
etiquette, but be hardly mentioned his mother at all. 
except as having *been very foolisK” 

So ended tlie Baneo Ishwarama 
If there were some good points in her character, gene¬ 
rosity and charity to the poor, her profligacy and baneful 
infloenoe over her son were terrible to think on, aud oon> 
tinned to have effect on him to the Iasi. 

Sniqj-ool-Moolk, the Nizam's Minister, was dead; and 
his nephew, Salar Juug, a most gentlemanly, well-adncatod 
young nobleman, had been appointed in his stead by the 
Nizam, with every prospect of succesa. He has since 
risen to tlte very highest eminenoe in India as a states* 
man, and by him the Nizam’s State has been reaoned from 
the deendenoe with which it was threatened. 

I was now summoned to Hyderabad to receive instruc* 
tions respecting the district that was to be given into my 
cbsige—which of the five that had been ^ed was not 
made known to me. I arrived on the 11th June, and 
having reported myself, received a polite note IVom the 
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RMident, aikiisg me to come to diooer, as be bad mach to 
say. He teoeivod dm Dieat kindly, and I was ehomied 
vitb him, he was so frank, and clear*beaded, and decided 
in all bU expreanons; and I saw at once that I should 
work happily under him. Kext day the dUtricls were 
assigned. At first I was given Barer, the largest; hnt an 
express arrived from the Bombay Oovemment particularly 
reciuesting that I might be given that portion of tlie ceded 
territoiy which lay contiguous to the Bombay Piestdency, 
and I waa nominated to that instead. 

The following extract from an official letter from the 
Beaident to me was at once both explanatory and gratify- 
log 

“ Pata. 14. As I understand that yon have felt surprised, 
and perhape somewhat disappointed, at finding that dis¬ 
tricts of comparatively small extent ate to be made over 
to your management, while larger districts tre allotted to 
other Deputy-Coiniuisaionera of lees experience in civil 
duties than youroelf, I think it is due to you to assure you 
that the circumstance in question has not occurred from 
any want of oonfidence on my part in your qualifications 
Qf for the public interests—indeed quite the reverse, 
for my original reason in determining to send you to the 
western districts was my belief that many of the duti» in 
that quarter will bo of a peculiarly difficult and d^caU 
nature, arising from the nomerourSurf-i-Khas districta in 
that quarter, the revenue management of which remains, 
aooording to sgieement with the individuals who enjoy 
them, with tlie Niiam's Governioenl, while the police and 
judicial dutiee of those villages are to be conducted entirely 
onder your orders. .. * • * 

"16. I may also mention that long-pending and inuiMte 

disputes respecting boundaries and frontier taxes, Ac- 
must be inquired into and settled in communiesUon with 
the ooUectors of Ahmednugger and Sholapoorof the Honble. 
Company's territories; and 1 knew that I could rely on 
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your tact aod judgraeat, and geoeral exporience in civil 
duties, for the purpose of briogisg these disputes to u 
sstisfsetory oonclusion. Moreover, 1 tnsy ss ineulion 
the fact, t^t it is within the last three days, and after the 
sUotineDt of districts to the several Depnty-CoinuiisBioners 
bad been arranged, that the western districts have been 
curtailed to their present extent st the psrticulftr request 
of the Nisam, who originally promised eight lakhs in thst 
direction, tnaking up ^e difference by adding lands to the 
southern portion of Berar. That fact, however, does not 
in any material degree altar the difficult duties above 
slladsd to connected with the westa^ districts, which I 
coDsidsr yon so well qualified to overcome.*' 

I had sent on all my tents and heavy baggage towards 
Berar by way of Boeder; but I now recalled it, as 1 was 
required to go first to Shorapoor, and then to my new dia- 
trict; it was, in fact, part of my old district of 1828-29, 
and a fine healthy climate, which to me Bemr was not; 
and as one end bordered on Shorapoor, 1 should have no 
difficult in getting there. The E^hote Doab, to which 
I hod looked os ray probable destination, was divided into 
two portions, and Beimr into two, and nioe appeared to be 
the largest in ares, though not in revenoe. You won't 
mind tliatv”' said ths RMideut, as I wrote to my father; 
"' your district teqaires a person of tact and experience of 
more then ordinary character, and therefore I send you’" 
—a flattering and graeioue speech, for which I made due 
acknowledgment It was curious that my destination 
abonld he ao very suddenly changed. 

The treaty, ratified by the Govemor-Oenerol, had not as 
^et arrived from Calcutta; and u there was a great deal 
of detail to be arranged about the eetablishments and 
general nianageinent of the now districts, the Besident 
requested me to draw up a minute on the tubjeett which 
I ^d ss rapidly as I could ; and by the time the treaty 
had arrived, and the Nixam fixed the 18th July for a public 
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efttrior to receive end ngn it, mj minute wee reedy. On 
the eppoiotod dey, the H^den^ ecoompeoied by e numer- 
ou* eteff, of vrbi^ I vai one, went to the durbar. Hit 
nigbnoM wee in excellent bumour, cbetted fieely and gaily 
with Colonel Low, and seemed highly pleased that the 
differeDcee between the two Oovemments had been so 
epeedily and so amicably arranged. Next day, I and the 
other new civil offioen who were at Uyderab^ received 
our oredentiale, and there being no need for farther delay, 
I returned to Sbompoor to m^e my Anal arrangementi^ 
and to give over toy obaige to the Rajeh according to the 
iustmctione I had received. Lord Dalboueie had not been 
particularly pleated with the tone of the Bajali'e reply to 
hia despatch, which be cliaractezised es “ pieeumptuons; ^ 
yet, as tliere was no pretext for compelling him to retain 
the services of a political agent, he directed tliat the State 
should be made over to him, at the same time warning him— 
** That if he allowed his country to fall into disoMer, the 
Supreme Goremment would interfere and establish order,** 
or perbsps set liim aside altogether. 

I had appointed the 30th Jane for the final oeremony, 
and Iiad.vrritten to tell the Bajah to ba ready. On my 
way to Shorapoor I fall in with Captain Balmain, who bad 
hew appointed to Weetem Baiclioie, and took him on 
with ma My fature aaaiatant, Lieutenant Cadell, awaited 
me also at Shorapoor. 1 will give the detail of the last 
few days from my letter to my father, written at tha tima 
" I had prepa^ ptoolamaiions and other doenmenU 
directing all panoos to obey the Bajab, and Cadell and I 
wont to the palace in the evening. Tlicre were many 
people present, and the letter from the Oovemor^Oeneial 
was first read; then my proclamation; and I made a short 
speech, saying I hoped that all present would be faithful 
to tha Bsjah, and serve him as they had served me-~ that 
I trusted they would do so, and take care of the State, and 
not relapse into evil ways 
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" Then, u I bung a {inland of flowers about the Biyah’a 
neck, and gave tbe State seals into his band, a royal s^ote 
was fired, and the oeremony ended. 

" Tbe Biyah seemed to take it all very oooUy, and as a 
matter of oonrse, and said nothing; but be whispered to 
lue Uiat he oould not say all he would in such a crowd; 
but would send for me, or oome up to mo in a day or two. 

“ We remarked that Uiere was no manifestation of satts- 
facUon among the assembly, or among the crowds outside 
the palace; on the contrary, many were weeping. 

"The Br^ah's first act wu to seise lus illegitimate hnlf- 
sUter, or rather take her away from, her moth», and marry 
her by a left-handed ceremony, obliging the members of 
hit family to be present, to their great disgust For two 
days be was busy with the ceremony, offerings at temples 
and the like, and on the $d July he wrote to me begging I 
would oome to him in the evening. 

" He asked me what he should write to the Qovemor- 
Oeneral, and I gave him varbally tbe outline of a plain, 
grateful letter. He then aiked to be allowed to purchase 
my bouse, which was a great satisfaotion to me, and ha 
offered 20,000 rupees, an offer I gladly accepted, provided 
Government made no objeotioa He afterwards sent every 
one away, and spoke a^nt his affaire more sensibly than 
I bad ever beard him do before; and as he gave me thia 
opening I improved upon it, and showed him how, during 
the short tiine he had managed bis affaiis, he had already 
contrived to spend every rupee of ready money—how his 
servants and soldiers were even now in arreaie of pay. as 
was the case in his father's time, and he himself obliged 
to borrow here and there in advance of the collections. 1 
told him I did not see what it would all come to if he did 
not take pains to make things better, and much to tbe 
same purpose, when he b^an to soh and cling about me, 
saying he had now no friends, and how he was to get on 
be did not know, but he would do his beat He said,he 
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saw there was no use in soldiery, which his people told 
him were necessary (this was in relation to the proposed 
enlistment of Arabs and Buhillas, which I had heard was 
intended), and that he would discharge many of them, and 
redace his extra expenses. He then told me there was 
one thing which be wished me to know, and which had 
long been on his mind—namely, that if be died withoat 
legitimate issue he wished the British Government to 
annex his State, and provide for hie family and depend- 
ante. I begged he would write this in a letter to the 
Kosident, which 1 undertook to forward ] but I repreeented 
that he was very young, and that 1 hoped to hear of his 
having a family and an heir. 

" In tucb oonvetsotion our time passed, and I mentioned 
everything I oould think of in regard to the future manage¬ 
ment of the afikize. He said he did not know how to 
thank me^ or allow hie gratitude; but that if he were per¬ 
mitted to eettle on me an allowance for life, and a village 
or two for my maintenance, as a proof of his regard, he 
would be tbankfoL 

" The next day be aeked Cedell and me to dine with 
him. Ihe letters, including that aboat my estate, were all 
ready, and wera duly forwarded on the 7th Jnly. The 
vllla^' selected for me wee on oatlyiog one within the 
British territory, and yielded 2500 Company's rupees, or 
£250 s^year, snd I shidl be very lucky if 1 get it. 

'' Ths following day—Cadell having started in the morn¬ 
ing—I went to the palace to bid the Kajah good-bye; and 
not only he, but tU the members of the family, and the 
chief people, male and female, in Sboiapoor. 

" It was a painful prooeas ; thare were crowds of people 
all about me. clinging to xny palankeen, as I went from 
honee to house. The Bajah had gone out to one of his 
banting retreats, leaving word that be could not bear to 
see me go. As 1 proceeded, the people and the Boydurs, 
men and women, gathered in the streeta, and accompanied 
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in«, and it was u much as I coold do to get away at all. 
The Bajah's wives, whom I had known as children, clung 
about me. Poor old Kesdmd. now nearly ninety years 
old, blessed mo: ' 1 cannot weep,' she said, ' my old eyes 
are diy; bat I bleas you, y(m and all belonging to you.' 

“ It was a most exciting scene, and very painful. Mine 
has been a long sojourn among a strange people, and what¬ 
ever may have bMn their faults, there was no doubt of 
Utoir warm attachment to uyseli" 

The crowds followed we to tbe gates; but as my bearers 
quickened their pace the numbera soon fell off. At every 
village 1 was met by the people, and at tlie last one on the 
frontier a great concourse had assambled of all the heod- 
tneo, pattlU, and pvtxoarrm, and principal farmers. I do 
not tUnk there was even one man who had a hope of the 
Piqah'a maintaining his position; and as to themselves, 
they said—" We must escape oppression as best we can. 
It will be a hard straggle." 

So ended my connootiou with Shorapoor for the present 
It was hereafter renewed for a time under far different 
circamslances. I had tried humbly and carueatly to do 
my duty to its people of all degrees; aud could I give in 
gjstenso my long letters to my fatlier, they would show 
rooio of what my inner life aud occupations were, and of 
my schemes aud plans for tlie welfare of the State. Tliey 
are far too monotonous, however, aud all 1 have been able 
to do is to note such events, and quote such extracts, as 
would give some uotion of luy endeavours and their 
neults. 

In oue of his despatches Oeueral Fraser characterised 
the State of Shorapoor as " a wild and barbarous district, 
replete wiUi disorder aud irregularity of every conceivable 
kiocL’* And no doubt it was so when I took over charge. 
The Beydurs wore the same, aud their power was the same 
as in the time of Aurungseeb, or indeed from tbe ffileenth 
oentury, and their feudal condition of service to their chief 
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WM the tame Sometimee, owing to their ntunbera end 
poeitioD, thej had been able to dominate orer all oUasea 
of the people; eotoetimea their power bad exceeded that 
of their own ehiefe, and had forced these to act as they 
ideaaed Sometimes the Bajahs had in their tnm brought 
them to lubmisaion; bnt they bad nerer beat to any 
Mnsaulman or other foreign yoke, and none of the civiliaa- 
tion that inch a procaaa iosnred had ever loaebed them. 
As long as times were disturbed, they plundered at their 
will tbroQghoat the Deccan and Mysore, and it was only 
when stronger and mote peaceful GovemmeDte had the 
rule that they were restrained. But if the old raida and 
forays could not bs indulged in, tltere were at any rate 
cattle-lifting and daeoiiy, and otlier crimes to foil back 
upon; and they looked upon theea as most honouiable 
achievements until the late interference with Shotapoor 
by the Britiah Oovommont. 

Tliis violenee 1 bad at least nppreaeed, and for years 
before I left there bad not been one single complaint of 
any such doings beyond the frontier. 

One of their ayatoma, however, was not easy to eradicate. 
A ««»en who had a quarrel with bia village for any cauae 
could always obtain the aid of Beydors willing to take hia 
part as a point of honour, aud ^eae proceeded to iaeue 
threatening notices, such aa— 

" To the authorities of ——. In the nEune of Mahadeo I 

** The fire ia on the hills I AVe are out on murder and 
violence because you have injured , and yon liad 
better settle with luaL” 

If thU notice were obeyed, all was well; if rrot, the 
people of the village were kept in perpetual alarm, their 
crops injured, and persons wonnded, i^eed often killed. 
This state of things was bad enough in the country itself, 
bnt when it extended to parties across the foontier it was 
far woiae. 

On 0 D 6 occasion a mau of a small village near the river 
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Bheema quamlled with hU fiunily. and went to the Beydun 
of Adoor, whiob waa dftoen miles distant, in the Ifixam's 
oouDtry, when aboat a thousand of them were to be found. 
He ntnmed with a party, who harried the Shorapoor 
village, burnt com-atMks, and wounded the head*nan 
desperately, besides seven others, also sending me an 
impudent message that the Shorapoor Beydun were 
cowards and old women. My Beydurs were fartoos, and 
asked me to lead them on to avenge this insult; and 
I daresay they thought meanly of mo beoanse I did not 
Am the Niaam’s local authorities would or could give no 
redress, I appealed to the Beeident, who desired me not to 
etir, and sent down a detachment of infantry to march on 
the rebel village. It resitted, was stormed, and afterwards 
burnt; and some of my Boydnn were prseent which was 
a satiafaction to them, though they would rather have 
gone under me. Kot long after the offendera sent a deputa¬ 
tion to me, praying for forgivenesa, and they never trans¬ 
gressed again. They invit^ me to come and visit them, 
which I did, finding them on a fins level plateau—a much 
cooler climate thaa the plain. 

Am a body tJie Shorapoor Beydurs had beau free from 
crime. They were not dishonest, and there was no petty 
thieving or roguery among them; they nsed to aay tlmy 
were too proud for that sort of thiug Though scarcely 
belonging to any caste, they were not given to intoxication, 
and rarely drank spirits; few even touched ssadlMS, whicli 
is the sap of tlie palm, fermented in a peonliar manner, 
and very exoiting. In the years that I h^ been at Shora. 
poor there were, I think, only two murders among them. 
Thqr never dreamt of resisting authority in such cases, 
but gave up Ute offenders to justioe at once. In civil cases 
1 never interfered with their usages, and they never com¬ 
plained of injustice. Their M4fi, or bards, and their eldera, 
had a traditional knowledge of their laws and coatoms, and 
always attended the jMnuhayrfs; but I do not think there 
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was maoh diffsraaca between their lew end that of the 
Hiodooa 

The elders of the dene set every dej on their platform, 
under the greet luem tree in the town, and attended to ell 
compleinta They were grateful to me for respecting their 
former privileges, end elected me poorehsr, or execntive 

over ell the elans. They certainly never abused their 
olaifoa, end by working well as nral polioe^ saved me both 
labour and anxiety. I was very tha^ful that during my 
stay no blood had been abed, nor a single shot hied in 
anger among them. 

All the members of the clans had had lauds allotted for 
their original support, which had descended hereditarily. 
The minimum amount was one oooreo, or thirty bttgafts, bat 
some bald as much aa three hundred hcqpoAi nominal. 
Ordinarily they farmed theee lauds tl]emselTes,and divided 
the prodiice, bat never tiie land, among the family. When 
general tecarity began to prevail, many took leases for 
waste lands, and were aaiisted by me with capital; bat it 
often surprised me to see how much was cleared and 
planted by them without help. I opened out to them also 
a new occupation, that of carriers of ooUon, and other 
Shorapoor prodocta, to the coast; and of salt, spices, and 
English piece-goods from the coast,—and this buiine« was 
proving very profitable. 1 introduced the best seed of 
ooUoQ and other produce that I could get, and established 
a small manufacture of indigo, and tried by every means 
in my power to promote peaceful and civilised under- 
takioga. 1 think, and hope, that I left these wild people 
better than I found them; they certainly were more proe- 
perous. They were highly honourable, and once they bad 
really solemnly sworn Mth to me they nevn swerved. 
l?ot even their Biyab could tempt them when be tried; 
and they told him very sternly th^ they bad pledged their 
faith to me, and till I made them over to him they would 
not break it—nor did they. 
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Aa ft clan thcfte meo wen fin« fttUedc fellows, oon« 
stftntly oxocciftod ia gymnastics and in the use of arms. 
They lived well, eating no meat except gsme; and they 
were comfortably housed, their babicatioos having solid 
mud, or mud and stone walls, and clay teiracod roofa 
There was no savagery among them, such os prevails 
among the Bbeels and Goods, and other tribes. 

Tbrir ordinary dresa was a pair of loose trouser*, of 
cotton cloth, descending to the calf of the leg; a turban, 
and waistband, with a ohintz tunic for festal ocossiona 
Xbeir bunting or war costume was a brown leather cap, 
gathered in round the head; brown leather drawera over 
the ootton ones; and a leaU>er jerkin or jacket without 
sleevee: they only carried sworda Their women were 
well made, strong and hardy, nud very cleanly in their 
penons and in thrir bomee, and were excellent houeowivea 
making their husbands' clothes, spinning yam for the 
weavers, and working in the Aelda watering oropa, and 
suchlika It was rai-e to hear of a Beydur having more 
than one wife, *ud they wen kind to their women aa a 
rula 

I'he moral character of theae poople was very high, and 
sooh inddelitiss as did raiuly occur were tried among 
themselves at their own ywncAoysfo. They were very 
illiterate, and considered it "low” to he able to read or 
write, or cast aocouots. That was the work of Brahmins I 
They joined in somo of the Btobaunicnl obsorvances of the 
State, and the Dutatra, and Uie Oooydec or Buuunt, were 
always attended by them. The J)umra I have before 
meutiooed as a State pageant; the .fiiunini, or Springtide, 
was very different In the morning sll the clsus in Shora- 
poor assembled on tho bills around, diossed in clothes 
dyed yellow, and, accompanied by their hora*hlowcrs, 
drummers, flsg-beorert, and pipers, marched to the open 
space before the great temple on the terrace where the 
Rajah and I used to sit Games were then b^un~wrest* 
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ling, lenpioj^ &e.; bat that moet eppieeiatod was climbing 
tb« poles. Six of those, from tveaty to thirty feet high, 
were put up, each with a email pavilion at the top. in 
which sat a man provided with jars of some slippery mix¬ 
ture. lauge slices of pumpkin hung from the bottom of 
this cage, and the feat was to tear away one or more of 
these slices, and it was no easy task, h'oor, six, or eight 
stout fellows placed themselves nnud tlie bass of the pole, 
others climbed on their ebonlders, others again upon them, 
and so on, until one eaMyed to swarm from tba last to the 
top, amidst clapping of hands and shouting. Meanwhile 
the man is the cage diligently emptied his jaia of slippery 
stuff aud water over them alh end often tite whole struo- 
tore would coUapee, and the men fall in a heap. >Vben 
any fellow, stronger and more fortunate than tha rest, did 
succeed in enatching away the prize, the excitement wee 
unbounded, and he was bnaght in trinmpb to the Biyah 
to receive bis reward. Th^ people bad a very 
popular game, which closely resembled piison-bsrs; and 
I taught them leap-frog, taking a back myself at first; and 
I have seen hundreds flying merrily over each other. 1 
also introduced racing in eaeja, which caused great amuse¬ 
ment Besides these sports, they had marbles, peg-tops, 
hop-scotch, and trap aa well as kite-flying, each in its 
season, ss with us ; and it was curious to find tbsss games 
amongst a people who bad never known the EogUsb; they 
were played, too, exactly in the same manner as with ns, 
and are universal throughout India. Beydurs are keen 
eportsmen ; with their sharp spears they attack panthers, 
wild hog, and often even tigers, fearlessly. Tliey are 
skilled St bewking, both with largo frlcons and sparrow- 
hawks, training the Utter to kill quail, lariu, and snipe ; 
and the former, partridges, wild duck, floriken, and heree. 
The last mentioned, however, were generally drawn into 
nets, and then knooked on the bead with stieka. A sport¬ 
ing Beydur. "specially got up" was a very grand fellow 
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iadeed. He wore a large bandkcrolii&f tied rouod bU 
head, of come show/ pattern in brilliant colours. In the 
centre of hU forehead vaa a large patch of crimson, which 
was brought down to the end of his nose, and across his 
e^es be had drawn his hand covered with dry ashes. 
Baba of crimson ornamented Iiis back, round which a 
delicate muslin scarf of some bright colour was brought 
and tied in a bow, the euds being finished with some gold 
tinsel ribbon, which huug down in front Hound hU loins 
wu wound a strong piece of cloth, with a knife stuck in 
at the waist. His trousers, tight round the body, looser to 
the knee, and after that very wide to the ankle, are gene* 
rsUy white, or of pale salmon colour. His sandals are 
niody oiled; and altogether, with his falcon or sparrow- 
hawk on bis wrist, his two dogs at his heels, and a stout 
quarterstaff in liis band, he was an imposing, handsomo- 
looking fellow, and was quite aware of the fact! Some 
wear gold ear-rings, silver rings shove the elbow round the 
arm, and silver waist-chaii). Sometimea a father took his 
little son out with him; and these juvenile ** swells," 
dressed exactly to resemble their fathers, spsrrow-bswk 
and all. were veiy amusing. 

I need not attempt to describe the ordinary classes. 
They resembled most others of tho Beocan, mixed Mussul¬ 
man and Hindoo, but were ruder in manners than the corre¬ 
sponding classes in tho British and Mussulman territories 
of the Nissun. They were industrious farmers, and the 
way in whiclt they reared and cultivated American cotton¬ 
seed, and applied their capital to increase the produce 
of their country, was admirabla They were litigious and 
qusnelsome. In heavy criminal cases I employed oourts, 
or jmnehnysfs, of the chief persona at Sboiapoor, Lingayeto, 
Hindoos, and Mussulmans, without exclusiveness ss to 
tbeir class, and including memben of the Rajah's family: 
a President was then selected, and specific chargee or 
indictmente made against the prisoners. The evidence for 
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prosecQtion and defence was recorded, end the court gave 
wriUen judgment, which contained gnmnuiig up and een- 
tenca. I found thia plan very ample and eAcacioua, and 
the proceedinga wen alwaya carried on with the greateat 
regttlariQr. Where aentenoe of death waa recorded, aa in 
murden, the judgment waa tranalated by me, with the 
evidence and defence, and forwarded, through the Reeident, 
to the Oovemor-Qeneral for confirmation; and I had not 
one inatanoe of diaapproval to leoord. Caaoa involving 
fine and impriaonraeot, with bard labour or without it, I 
uaed to try mytalf No law bad ever exiated in Shore- 
poor, nor even the aemblanee of a court of joatioe, civil or 
orimioaL Ordinary civil suite were tried fay civil pun- 
ehayete itot limited to five membera, and there were but 
few appeals to me from their deciaiona. 

The population of tha principality by eonane waa about 
500,000, or ISO to the aquare mile. The town itself and 
iU auburbt 30,000. 

The publio diapeuaaiy and boapital at Sborapoor were 
very naefhl, and uedieinee ware diapenaed under the 
ordm of the apothecary attached to the ataff. In 
viaiUtiona.of cbolen, medioinea were sent out into tha 
diatrieta, and competent peraona despatched in charge of 
them. Vacoination made great progress at Sborapoor; 
and in the country I myself wu the chief operator, my 
tente being surrounded every momiug by crowds of 
women and children ao long aa my auppUea of lymph 
lasted or could be obtained. 

My echool at Shorapoor waa well attended, and both 
Mahratta and Teloogoo, with Persian to Musaoloan boys, 
were well taught. X had even a few Eogliab acholaxa, 
some of whom turned out well In the diatrieta there 
were plenty of schools, where Caxureae and Mahratta 
were taught; and to these I gave small grants in aid, and 
books which were used in the achoola of the British 
proviocM. 
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I have already epohen of what I bad begun and done 
in public worka The lake at Bolinal was a complete 
suooeas, and had repaid tbe money spent upon it several 
timee over. Tbe other irrigation worka were incom* 
plete. and there woe but email hope that the Rajah would 
cany them on, although Ire promiaed very faithfully to 
do eo. One grand eobeme I formed—that of diverting 
tbe waters of the river Krishua from their bed, and 
brioging them through moat part of tbe principality for 
irrigation purpoeoe—had to be abandoned for want of 
funds, though perfectly practicable, aa I had ascertained 
by levela 

I had made and eloared many roads, one of which 
exteoded to linsoogoor, through a wild and toeky tracts 
for 36 miles, and opened up traffic between Sborapoor 
and the aouUi. 

I had planted many thovuand mango and tamarind 
trees about Uie town and elsewhere, intended both for 
ornament and produce. When I left, the road to the 
Krishna, six iz^ee in length, was bordered on eacli etde 
by a double row of fine young trees, which gave ample 
promise of fruit All those undertakings were gradually 
accomplished without dietreseing the revenue in any 
wayj indeed there wore ample funds for all such o<m* 
tingenciee, 

I have not the final returns of the revenue at hand to 
refer to. but I know that it was nearly if not quite 
doubled; and with the average liberal expenditure, there 
was a surplus of a lakh and a half. There were no 
debts whatever now, and 1 think, when I made over 
oharge to theBqjah, that tbe Stete poeseeeed every element 
of comfoit and independenoe that ooold insure prosperity; 
but there was small hope of its oontinuanoa 

Hven in the brief period that had already elapsed the 
Rajah bad spent every anna he found in tbe treasury, bad 
not paid the stipendiaries, and bad only the usual year's 
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revenu* to look to. Mj waroiogs oo this point had been 
quite fruitless. 

I need say little of myselt Since my greet sorrow I 
hod led s cheerless, lonely life; no society, no one to speak 
to from first to last, except the very rare visit of a fidend 
or traveller. The palace children often came to see me, 
and loved to hold their dolls' feeste among my flowers 
with their playmates. Native frianda would come up in 
the evenings, and a game of chess with one or other often 
followed. In the country, the village authorities would 
gather round to hear of England and the world beyond 
India, of which they bad no conception whatever. Some¬ 
times travelling minstrels or singers, accredited from other 
courts, such as hlysore, Barx)da, Owalior, or elsewhere, 
errived, and the State hoepitality was exercised, snd per¬ 
formances given end attended, and on these occasions 1 
gave my parties. 

KeighlmariDg “ lairds " bad to be received and enter¬ 
tained, for Shorapoor had to maintain its obaiacter for 
hoepitality and kindly feeling to thoee adjoining it. 

My books were my constant delight and with these 
and my teleacopa, a fine Dollond, I bad always plenty of 
occupatton. I read up Herschel, and other works on 
astronomy, to enable me to understand something of what 
I saw. Night after night I have thus wander^ about 
thoee glorious fields of the heavens, ever new, ever re¬ 
splendent, leading thought irresistibly into the Infinite. 
I oonld not go on with literary work, as, at the day's close, 
my brain was generally wearied ont Hy work was 
seldom less than twelve hours a^y, with little vatiatioD, 
so to write was impoenbla; but I felt I was gaining more 
and mote real knowledge of native liCs and ehsneter, 
under eireumstaitoes that fall to the lot of very few 
Englishmen, and that hereafter, if life were spared, I 
might turn my experience to good account I kept up 
voluminous private oorrespoadeoce, perticularly with my 
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father; and thU, with my osnal letters to the ‘Times,’ 
official reports and translations, and occasional articles fur 
the Indian press, were all I could manage to got Uiroogh 
in my bosy Ufa 1 was very thankful for the many bless¬ 
ings given me, and tried to discourage the feeling of utter 
lonelinasa that would at times oppress ma 

Ten years of my life were given to Shorapoor~-a blank 
to me in many respects as regarded intelleotual intercourse 
end literary progress; but yet^ with all its dtawbooka 
more interesting tlian the dull routine of a small canton- 
aunt. 

Kow they liad passed over, and a now pliase of my life 
was opening before me in an enlarged and more important 
sphere of action. Through all danger, through all iUnesees 
and weariness and triaia 1 had been mercifully preserved 
and tenderly protected, and was grateful to Ood for His 
great mercies-~-prayiug that in Uie'hitnre they might be 
oontinued auto me. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Altiiovoh miToiing from a aeven attaclc of aente rbennia- 
tism, I, with loj aauatant, Lieat Cadell, preatod ou to 
Sholapoor, where it waa neceMary that I abould meat the 
Collector, who oongimtelated tua very heartily oa my 
appoiutment to the diatriot, which joiocd hia own. and 
we oootd work together with good accord, and looked for¬ 
ward to much pleaaant intercourae from time to time. 

My assistaDt bad no knowledge whaterer, or experience, 
in civil affain; but I thought it beat to place Itim at ooee 
in a prooiinent potidoo, and to give him general direo- 
tiooa which, ae he waa very clever and wUIio^ I thought 
would auffice. 1 therefore made over to him part of the 
email eetabliahment I bad collected, and directed him to 
take poeeesaioa of all the oaded distrieta which lay along 
the 1^ bank of the Seenah river, between it and the range 
of hilla that formed the B41i QbAt,* or upper portion of 
the whole province; and with an eacoit of cavalry be aet 
out to do what be eonliL 

Fortnnately the oeasioa had been made at the close of 
the fiaanoial year, eo there waa no oonfuaioa of demand 
and account between the ontgod^ adminiatration and 
the incoming ona 1 did not anticipate any opposition; 
bnt the British forces at Sholapoor and Ahmodnugger had 
been warned to bcdd themselves ready to assist me in case 
any resistance might be mada 
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yuldroog had been fixed upon as my headquarters, and 
I pK>ceed«»d tlieie without delay. I found a squadron 
of the Contiogent cavalry encamped witliout the fort, 
which was in the poeseseion of a large body of Arabs, who 
refused to allow the cavaliy to enter, and whose temper 
appeared very dunbtfhL 

At first, too, I was refused admittance. Their chief 
declared that he held a large mortgage on the fort and ite 
dependencies, and tliat his men were in arreare of pay, 
and that until all hia demands were settled, or I gave him 
a guarantee from Uta British Qoremment that they would 
be settled, he would not give me up the fort I, however, 
took DO notioe of bis demands whatever. I told him the 
Nisam’s Qovemraent was the only one with which he 
oould have dealings, and that if he and hia men did not 
at onoo march out, I had no resoume bat to summon the 
miliUry force at Shorapoor. when I could not answer for 
the oonsoquencaa. Ail the Arabs blustered a great deal, 
but finally retired inside to consider matters; and a mes¬ 
sage was brought to me in the eveuing, to the effect t])et 
in the morning the fort would be given up. And eo it 
was; and aa soon as they bad bivouacked outside on Uie 
esplanade, I marched in at the head of my splendid cavalry 
escort, hoisted the English flag I had with me, and took 
jKisseseion forthwith. I should have regretted exceedingly 
if the obetluaoy of tlieee Arabs had brought about any 
collision, for tlieir example was looked to by all the varions 
patties of Arabs in tJie proviuee; and had they reaisted 
my authority, all the reat would have dona so to^ and Uie 
Arab cbiefe of Hyderabad were almost in poeeossion of the 
whole tract. 

They held it in assignment for their pay and debts; and 
it was a convenient district for them, as fieeh men coaid 
constantly reach them from Bombay and tho coast without 
attracting observation, and be forwarded to Hyderabad to 
reinforce the main body. Also many private individuals 
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living At HydAtabAd posseAsed esUtes and village* in the 
provinoe, and had mortgaged them to the Araba—ao that; 
in point of fact, the whole area was ander their control, 
«i Ji very little exception; and the tenacity with which 
they stn^ to their pocaeHioaa, whether for arrears of pay 
or any other monetary considetation, bad been too often 
experieooed to be doubted now. The Arabs in my fort of 
Nuldroog oonld not have held it againat any force, aa the 
guns were nseleee ; bnt had they oontinaod their oppoai* 
tiOQ, oar occupation of the country would have amamed 
a very different aapeet, and might have caused a disturb* 
anee and oolIUion with the Araba at Hyderabad—a conse¬ 
quence which would have had, in all likelihood, serious 
reaulta. 

Although I had often before been at Kuldroog 1 had 
never aoen the interior of tlie fort, nor the English house 
belonging to it, which bad been bailt by the late Nawab, 
who in old times had been a great ftieod of mine. The 
ladies of bis family had used it, and now it was to become 
my raeidence. 1 found it a handaoma building, although 
not very coaunodioun In the centre waa a large hall, 
with two aemioirealar rooms on each aide ; above the hall, 
a bedroom of oorreaponding sixo, with bath-room attached, 
from which there wu a bwutifal view all over the fort, 
the town, and the adjaoent country. In front there was 
a broad veranda, supported upon pillars, and near at hand 
the portion set apart for the senana, and which was atill 
occupied by the ladies, who were to leave shortly. In the 
fort itself were several massive buildings, terraoed and 
bomb-proof, which had been used in former dajra as 
btkrracks, hospital, powder-magsrins, and guard-house*. 
There were alw some other good native booses- all empty 
now, but useful for my English clerks and eacori, and for 
conversion into treasury, jail, and public CMcAerry, or eouri, 
nntil more oommodious buildings could be erected, or 
possibly anotliBT head statioo fixed upon. 
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Hie fort of Nuldrooig was one of the moet interesting 
pieces I bed ever seen. It enclosed the aui-lece of * knoll 
or plateeu of basalt rock, which jutted oat into the valley 
or ravine of the snioll river Boree from the main plateau 
of the country, and was almost level. The sides of this 
knoll wore sheer precipices of basalt, here and there 
showing distinct columnar and prismatic formation, and 
varied bom 60 to 200 feet in height; the edge of the 
plateau being more or leas 200 feet above the river, which 
flowed at the base of the precipice on two sides of tlie fort 
Along the crest of the cliff, on three sides, ran the fortifi* 
cations, baatioas, and curteins alternately, some of the 
former being very firmly built of out and dressed basalt 
and large enough to carry heavy guns, and the parapets 
of the machicolsted curtains were everywhere loopholed 
for musketry. On the west side the promontory joined the 
main plateau by a somewhat contracted neck, also strongly 
fortified by a high rampart, with very roomy and massive 
bastions; below it a /aumbrayt, with the same; then a 
broad, deep, dry ditch, out for the most part out of the 
basalt itself; a counterscarp, about 20 or 26 feet high, 
with a covered-way; and beyond it, a glacis and esplanade 
np to the limits of the town. 

The entire oircumrerenoe of the tiueinU might have 
been about a mile and a ha!^ and the garrison in former 
times most have been very large, for nearly tlie whole of 
tlie interior was covered by ruined walls, and had been 
laid out as a town with a wide street running up the 
centre. All the walls and bastions were in perfect repair, 
and the eflect of the foii outside was not only grim and 
massive, but essentially picturesque. 

Nuldroog held a memorable place in local history. Be¬ 
fore the Mussulman invasion in tlie fourteenth century, it 
belonged to a local ll^ah, who may have been a feudal 
vassal of the great Bsi*bs of the Chalukya dynasty, a.o. 
250 to 1200, whose capital was KuUianee, about 40 miles 
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dutADtj but I Dever conld irtce iU bixtorj with any 
carUinty, and dnzing the Hindoo period it wm only tiadi* 
tionaL The Bahmany dynasty, a^. 1861 to 14M, pro¬ 
tected their dominions to the west by a line of massive 
forts, of which Noldroog was one; and it was believed 
that the former defenoes, which were little more than mud 
walls, were replaced by them with fortifications of stone 
Afterwards, on the division of tbs Bshxnany kingdom, in 
AD. 1460, Nnldroog fell to the lot of the Adil Shaby kings 
of Be^spoor ; and they, in their tom, greatly increased 
and stoengthened its defences. It was often a point of 
dissension betwesn the Adil ShaLy and the Nizam Shahy 
potentates—lying, as it did, upon the nominal frontier 
between Beqapoor and Abmednagger—and was beaiegsd 
by both in turn, as the eoaditioo of tite walls on the 
sonthern face bore ample testimony, as well from the 
marks of cannon-balls as from breaches which had after¬ 
wards been filled up. In 1668 All Adil Shah visited 
Nuldroog, and again added to ice fortificaUcus, rebuilt the 
wostem face, and conitmctad an enormous cavalier near 
the eastern end. which was upwards of 00 feet high, with 
several bastions on the edges of the cliff; but bis greatest 
work was tha erection of a stone dam across the river 
Boree, which, by retaining the water above it, afforded the 
garrison an unlimited supply. I quote &om a letter to 
my father, written a few days after my arrival:— 

“I was greatly delighted and turpritad by the view 
from the back of the honse, when there is a balcony. 
Ton look up and down a valley, in which there is a fine 
brawling stream; and about a quarter of a mile below the 
house a huge dam of solid masonry has bean built across 
the ravine, which holds the wst^ beck, and fonns s 
pretty little lake Above this, ou the south side, the 
walls of the fort are built on the aide of a precipice of 
about 50 feet to tha water's edge, and the tall grim bas- 
tioDS have a fine effect The dam connects the main fort 
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vitb one oppoeite to it on e knoll on the north of the leke, 
whoee butions end curtains extend down Uie north side 
of the ravine; eo on looking down you see Uie two forts, 
one on each side of the valley, the lake between, end the 
precipices beyond. The dam is truly wonderful—it is 
SK) feet high, 800 yards long, and 100 feet broad at the 
top. The river at its ordinary height runs over the crest 
of the dam in channels arched over, and tho water falls 
into the pool; but when tlrere is a flood, the whole of tho 
water runs over the crest of the dam, forming a huge cat* 
aract, and is indeed a magnificent epectacla About the 
centre of the dam there is a flight of steps by which you 
descend into a smell, beautifully-ornamented room, in the 
Saraoeoic-Oothie stylo; and there is a very ingenious 
contrivance by whid), even when the river is in full flood 
and tlie cataract falling in front of the balcony of the 
room, the water which comes down the staircase is turned 
off down a tunnel in another direction, and cannot enter 
tlte room. The look-ont from this apartment ia extremely 
pioturesqne—the great pool below, the aides of the ravine 
clothed with shrubs and creepers, and the brawling waters 
as they nin down the valley, forming altogether a striking 
and very beautiful picture, of a character I had never 
before seen." 

It may easily be imagined that I was quite content 
with my new quarters; and in a few days' time, when all 
the rooms had been well washed out, and tho broken 
panes in the excellent English glass doors and windows 
repaired, my piotores hung up, my precious books un¬ 
packed, and some furniture and carpets I had brought 
with mo placed in the large room, tlie result was a vei 7 
comfortable apartment There was, too. a good garden 
about the house, which was very soon cleaned up, and 
eventually became one of my greatest pleasurea*-for no¬ 
where that I had been in India did English flowers and 
vegetables grow so well; and there were several fine 
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orange-trees and Ttnea too, wliich, whan properly looked 
after, gare abandaDi produce, as did the c^er froit-tiees, 
with which the garden was well etodced. 

My first tuk was to take stock of my new province. 
Its boundaries had been ill defined at Hyderabad, and 
had to be rectified before the whole could be brought well 
together. To the west, the river Seeoah, fVom a point 
nine miles from Ahmednugger to its junction with the 
Bheema, fonned an excellent general line. Inside this 
lay portions of Biitiah territory belonging to the Collector* 
ate of Sholapoor; but that did not signify. To the 
north a range of mountains, which bordered the vall^ of 
the Oodavery, formed another distinct frontier. The river 
Manjera, which flowed eestwards, rising among these 
mouataina, gave another distinctly-defined boundary to a 
certsun point, where it diverged; and from this point to 
Afxulpoor on the Bheema, an arbitrary line bad been 
drawn, which, as it included aovoral la;^ ooontiee that 
were private estetce belonging to one of the chief noblee 
of Hyderabad, oould not be attached. Within the general 
boundary, too, many portions bad either been wilfoUy 
conoealed or improperly and dishonestly retained. How* 
ever, the whole province, ea defined in the treety, would 
have been more than was really required; sod in tho 
end, sfrer I had gone over the whole carefully, my boun¬ 
daries became more definite, and it was satisfsotoiy to 
think that, all the country lying within them was under 
my own control 

As fast as I could get them, I despatched managers to 
the different head-oentres of oountiee with my orders, and 
to convey my assurances of goodwill to the people. The 
Arabs were fast betaking themselves to Hyderabad, and 
neither my assistant nor I had experienced any except 
very temporary difficulties from them. In elmoet lees 
than one month I was able to report that we had estab¬ 
lished the authority of the Brid^ Oovernmeot of India 
T 
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in every part of the province, hfy aesietant’s father, Mr 
CadeU, vae an eminent Writer to the Signet in £din- 
hnrgh; and I was much amused when he wrote to his 
son that the jHOceedings of two men, with a small escort 
of cavalry, taking posseesion oooUy of a province half ns 
large as Sootlsnd, with a strange popalation, were, to his 
perception, the " most consummate piece of assamnee ^ ha 
had ever beard of; and “pray, how were wo going to 
govern itT*' Our district was rather more than 16,000 
aquare milea In area; but though the shrewd old Scotch 
lawyer saw, I daresay, a thousand difBcnltiea. I saw none 
which oould not be overooioe by patience, hard work, and 
steady perseveranoe. 

It was a fine climate, fortunately, and very healthy. 
The tract lying between the Seenah river and the hills 
was lower than the rest; but it was open, ftco from 
jung^e^ and for the most part wall cultivated. From it 
the basalt plateau namsd tbs "Bdli Ghit" ixiee to a 
height varying from 400 to 1000 feet, some of the 
highest summits showing 2400 feet above the level 
of the sea. This plateau, oulturable from its very edge, 
sloped gradually eastwards to the Manjera river, and 
joined the northern mountain boundary, which extended 
to Ahmednugger. 

Nuldroog itself lay 2200 fbet above the level of the sea; 
and, compered with Sborapoor, the climate, even during 
the hottest part of tlie year, was much less trying, 
while in the cold season it was very cold indeed, and 
not nnfrequently frosty. 

The ** 1U14 GbAt" was renowned all throngh the Deccan 
for its luxuriant crops of wheat and barley, pulse and <ul- 
aeed. Cotton did not thrive, and what was produced was 
of veiy short fibre, harsh and unfit for export Sugar¬ 
cane grew wall, and there wu a good supply of hemp 
and linseed; but the beauti fol wliito mil let of Sborapoor was 
wanting, and that grown was coaneand hard in comparison. 
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1 had known ih« paopla before when I was a bojr, and 
manj still remembered me and mjr red tronsen. and came 
to see ma The population was almoet entirely agrical- 
toral—thrifty, indnitriona, pncUcal famm and gentry, 
who tilled ^eir somewhat bard soil with singnlar per* 
severance and ancoen; they were better fannen than 
thoee at Shorepoor. and kept improving their fields till 
they would have done credit to an English landowner 

I had liked the people in my early days becanse of their 
stnrdy, independent ohancter. Mahretta was the only 
language spoken, and thia I had at my command-^ cir* 
cumstance which, I felt snre, would inapire oonfidenee. 
for everybody soon knew that they oould come to me and 
apeak ont their minds freely whenever they had occasion, 
without sny go-between, or interpretation, being necessary. 
I knew, too, that the normal crime of the district, daeoity, 
not only still existed, bnt was largely and <leeporatoly 
practised—and this, which hod defied me in former yean, 
must now be eradicated with a strong,band. 

I believe that the people at large, with the exception 
of the small portion forming the hereditary criminal 
class, welcomed the new rule with sincere delight. They 
knew it meant seonrity of their land and posseasiona, as 
well as juatioe and proteotioD, and extension and protec¬ 
tion of trade. Those who wen unsoqnainted with the 
working and ways of English rule in o^er districts were, 
I>erhaps, aomewbat disturbed at first at the idea, but they 
were few, and the feeling soon wore off. 

When I took po eeo aaion of the province, there was no 
court of law or justice whatever, civil or criminal, any 
more than there had been at Shorapoor, and none such 
had ever exiated within the memory of any person. The 
agents of the Ifisam's Government and ^ Arabe, used 
to punish grou criminal ofihnoes, and, in some casee, potty 
thefts; bnt in the great crime of dacoity all seem^ to 
have had a share, inasmuch as the agent always received 
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p«rb, ftocording to bit share, of the property stolen I As 
for murder, no ooe ever noticed it, or thought of bringing 
the perpetrators to account 

After a great deal of very bard work—during almost 
night and day while it lasted—I had gained, partly from 
old acoounta and partly from the detaila sent in ftom my 
new managen. a toler^ly correct eetimate of tlie resources 
of the province, which I submitted in a report to the 
Sesident 

If I had taken the province aoootding to the estimates 
and orders of transfer of the late minister and the 
dan of Hyderabad. I should have had a tevenoe of about 
heo and a hai/icdtlu, and a few scattered portions of terri¬ 
tory, and there would have remained within my boundary- 
line large tracts of country not under my jurisdiction. 
This would have ceqsed much confusion and vexatious em- 
barressment, and probably constant disputes would Itave 
arisen. How, when I had got all together in a kind of 
rii^'fence, as it were, I found, according to my rough 
estimate, that I should have about tUvm and a taklu 
of Hyderabad rupees. 

Colonel Low was just goiog away to Calcutta to be 
eworn in as a member of tlio Supreme Council; and 
before he went, be wrote me his very hearty approval of 
what I hod been able to effect in so abort a time, and 
particularly hie great satUfaoUoa at the complete and 
bloodlCM eximlsion of the Arab*. 

I must here, likewise, record my grateful thanks and 
roiuembrance of the very essootisl services rendered to me 
in respect to the latter by the native officers and men of 
the cavalry detachments sent for my The 

native officers were all gentlemen by birth, most intelli¬ 
gent, and highly respected by the people wherever they 
went They proved excellent n^tiators, and were folly 
tmsted by even by the Arabs themselves. 

At Owsa, a far stronger fort than Nuldtoog, my 
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inADager preseoted my leU«r to th« Arab chief oommeud* 
ing garrisoD, reqaeatisg him to evaciiate the place. 
The request was indignantly refused; but on the appear* 
aoce of a squadron of caTalry which I sent to xny officei‘'8 
assistance, the Arabs receired the native ofliMi's with 
“honours," marched out at once, and gave up all the 
large depondeucioe they had held in mortgage from the 
Niaam's GoTemment without any demur. Owsa was the 
last, indeed the only place, that caused me any anxiety; 
and I knew that the Resident had also been very anxious 
about it, owing to ita reputed great strength and the large 
number of ite garrison. In Owsa, Furraindali, and Nul> 
droog, I now bdd the three etrongast forte of the Deccan; 
yet all had submitted without using any violence, and no 
further display of force than I have mentioned. 

So eadod my preliminaty operations in my new pro¬ 
vince ; and 1 was about to leave Nuldroog, in order to 
start on a tour through Uie district, when I received a 
note from the Collector at Sholapoor asking me to come 
to him aud arrange many matters pending between ua 
T he prospect of a little bolidity snd society was very 
pleasant, and 1 went Uis wife was an excellent muaiciaa 
—both sang delightfully ; and it was a great treat to me to 
bear once more the music of great oompoeera skilfully ex¬ 
ecuted, and to try my own voice in oonceited piocce—a 
pleasure to which 1 bad for so long been a stranger. They 
were very kind and very patient with me; but I feat X 
gave the ladiea some trouble, I bad grown eo rusty. 

Owing to my very unsettled life latteriy, my letters to 
the * Times' hsd b^me irregular, and I could not keep 
up the ueceesary couununications for news which were re¬ 
quired for fortnightly letters. 

There were no poets through my district; and letters 
and newspapers would, of necessity, reach me very irregu¬ 
larly, while the same objection applied to my despatch of 
letters. I reflected, also, that wbenas hitherto my poei- 
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tioa at Sborapoor hod loft mo oomporatively iadepondent, 
1 vroa not so in my new appointment, and that I was not 
justified in writing eo uarestraioedly on political aabjecto 
ts I had been used to do. I therefore teeigued my offloe 
of *' special correspondent ” to the great paper, which, front 
first to last, hod uoifurmly treated my opinions and con- 
tribntioDS with the greateat courtesy. 

I could not. either, agree with the now confirmed 
annexation policy of lord Polhooate, which began in 
1863, and seemed likely to be continued; and 1 knew 
that among the people generally the annexationa of Jhanai 
and Nogpoie, and Uia tianaactions in regard to Uie latter 
eopecially, were spoken of witli unmeasured mistrust and 
suspiciou. The prooeediogs in the Bombay Presidency in 
regard-to the inquiry into free lends, charitable grants, 
and the like, had b^, or was being, badly condncled, 
and bad excited mnoh discontent My veiy outspoken 
Mabrattos took no pains to conceal their censure of the 
conduct of Government os evincing a spirit of greed 
and bad faith wltich was strange and painful to many of 
them, and in these viows people and gentry alike coin* 
cided. 

During my period of connection with the ' Times,’ how¬ 
ever, 1 hsd sqjoyed the privilege of discussing and ex¬ 
plaining, os bur as possible, all the greet sulyeots which 
pertain^ to the period: education and its results on the 
people—for vernacular education had long since become a 
declared policy—tnde, railways and communication of all 
kinds, cotton cultivation, irrigation in all its forms, along 
with the general political events of the previous ten years, 
momentous as ilrny had been. I do not know whether 
these hnmble efforts of mine bad any effect in bringing 
India and its people, its interests, and its increase of 
civUisstion, more directly under the notice of thinking 
people in England. 1 hope so; and I was vain enough 
to think they might Lave some such effect, as they weie 
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genertU}' back«d up b; lesdiag siticles in tbs paper itself, 
and thus attained some importance. 

Now, there were other oorreepondents in the field, news* 
paper articles were better written, and their number bad 
increased largely, eo that the ezponeute of India's oon- 
ditioa snd wants were manifold, and there was no use in 
my continning to send oommuoications which must neoe*' 
sarily be unconnected and desultory. My oonespondenoe 
all these yeera with my faithful friend Rwve never sleek* 
ened, and hie letters were a great sonroe of pleasure and 
enooungeiaent to me in my work, and kept me informed 
of what was going on in t^ political and literary circles 
in London, eo that I did not feel i^aite so much my exclu- 
eioa from them. 

On my return from my pleesant little e^y at Sholapoor, 
I went out to my teats, which were pitched at Too^’apoor, 
niy old favourite reeort is 1825. How beautiful it was I 
Tlie hills Were all olothed with verdure, and the view from 
my tent was lovely. On the north side of the promontory 
where I was, lay the town, built on botli sides of a deep 
ravine, and at its head the celebrated shrine of Bhowanee 
or Kalee, which lay in the hollow beneath~not indeed, 
in itself, e remarkable edifice at all, but luirovuided by 
picturesqoe cloisters and courts, always thronged by pil* 
grinu, and which formed a curious oombinstion of all 
kinds of Hindoo srchitoctute. 

Above the temple towered rugged clifib on either side, 
end the ravine opened out into a large amphitheetie, 
bounded by precipitctia hUls that eeemed like buttreeees 
to the plateau above. To the south was a great undulat¬ 
ing pl^, etretobing to the dim blue horison, dotted by 
thriving villagee, surrounded by luxuriant cultivatioa, aud 
checkered by ever-varying znassee of light and shade. 
The line of the bill* and plateau extending towards the 
east or Nuldroog direction, was broken by headlands snd 
ravines deeoending to the lower country. There was no 
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wood, it is true; bot the diversified outlines, now rugged, 
and again more regular, ledecmod the landscape fVom any 
monotony. 

The (Rotate was delightful, like that of an English 
lumoier-day, in turn cloady and sanshiny, with occasional 
light showera On the day of my arrival, I had just 
breakfasted, and sat down to begin work in my ewUmry, 
or office tent, when an old Brahmin came in, and for a 
time set down quietly in a corner without speaking. 
Seung that I was alone, he came up to my table, and 
peering closely into my face as be leant upon his staff, 
he sai^ “ Ate you the Taylor Sahib who came here many 
yean agol** 

When I answered that I was the same, he produced a 
bundle of old papers, and asked me whether I recollected 
them. As 1 leaked over them, I saw that I had pnt my 
initials to each of them, but forgot at tbs moment why I 
bad done eo; for iu any case of inquiry or settlemeut it 
was my habit to initial all tbe papers, and I thought these 
documents must relate to some old claim or suit to be 
revised. 1 was soon undeceived. 

** Have you forgotten, sahib,” said the old man, that 
I once oast your horoscope, and told you that you would 
return here to govern us after many yearaf And seel it 
was true I—you have come; and, indeed, there is little 
difference in the timo I reooided->twenty>five years I I 
had not ths sxsot data, if you remember, that I wanted— 
you could not give it to me.” 

It was all true enough ; there I was, the ” ruler " over 
them, and I then recollected bow strange it hod appeared 
to me at the Besidenoy when my destination was so 
suddenly altered from Berar to these western districts, 
on ths requisition of the Government of Bombay. The 
prediction had certainly been a strange one, and was as 
strangely fulfilled, even to tbe very IcUcr of time 

"And yon have been a 'rajah,' too^” continued roy old 
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fHend," aad have govsrned a eonatry to the tooth for tea 
years; that I recorded—eee, cahib I ” and he pointed ex¬ 
citedly to tl>e docomeat ** See, there ie no mistake there 
either!" 

'* Not quite a ' ngoh,’" I said, laugfaiug, ** only manager 
of the ooaatiy while the rqjah was a child." 

" It was all the same," returned the old Bralimin; ” yon 
were all-powerful, and just like a rqjah, and you governed 
the people. And you have eeen sorrow too, eahib ; you 
were not manied when you were here, and now you have 
loet wife and dear children, I hear 1 1 wrote that 1 aaw 
it all plainly—it la here. Ajid you an not rich, they tell 
me 7 Yet Udchs of rupees have passed through your hands. 
Did I not tell you tliat too 7" 

No, indeed," 1 replied, " I am not rich; indeed mnch 
the teveree, and I have bad heavy eomwa" 

" It coidd not bo avoided,” be said; " no one conld 
have ioistaken what 1 discovered jnst twenty-five yean 
ago. You were boro for work, not for tim iodulgenoe of 
wealthy idleness, and so yon will continue. If you want 
these papers 1 will give them to you; if not, let them 
remain with me,” and eo aaying. he took his leeve. Ho 
soon afterwards went on e pilgrimage to Naesik, and there 
died. 

I did not want the papers, and he kept them. I can¬ 
not aocount for hie prediction. 1 only relate what hap¬ 
pened. I told my old Seriabtadar, Bain Sahib, about my 
horoeoope and its results; but he was not in the least 
surprieed. 

"We Brahmins," be said, "believe in astrology, and 
you English laugh at it; but when one who undeietands 
the art casts a hotosoope and calculates it scientifically, 
the result is seldom wrong. You were to have gone to 
Benr, and yet your fate has brought you ben to Toolja- 
poor again, at t^ very time appointed, twenty-five yoaie 
alter, in spite of youndf and also of the Bcsidcut. Cou 
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you doubt, aiW tliis? Is there not more in astrology 
than you believed t ” 

I made no comment. How could I, in the face of tho 
aiutple Cuts that had occurred 7 

It wu the rainy season, but there was so much to see 
after that oould only be done ou the spot in each division 
of my district, that my personal convenience must not be 
studied in any way; and I marched along the edge of die 
plateau from one division to another, halting at dio head 
station of each for the purpose of investigating old ac* 
counts, records of cultivation and tho like, and, above all, 
gaining as 1 went; knowledge of tbe people. 

A seUlement of the country for hve years had been 
directed, and inquiries were necessary before any attempt 
could be made to carry out tbe measure. I did not even 
know what the revenue of the whole district might amount 
to; and tbe accounts loceived from Hyderabad, if not 
actually designed to mislead, were at all events moet in- 
coribct and incomprehensible, proving to be of no tiso 
whstcvor. I therefore began st the fonndetion—the vil* 
lage accounts'—and was glad to see that they had been 
far better kept than thoee of Shorapoor, when I began a 
like inquiry there. The village accountant had proper 
UsU of proprietors and occupants of land, according to the 
ancient Deocan system, which bad never been altered, 
however much it might have been abused ^ and among 
the records of some of the chief towns and villages, were 
ancient settlements of the officers of the Bahmany kinga 
of Oulbuigab and Boeder, and the Adil Shahys of Beqja* 
poor. Tbe most r^pUar and valuable record were the 
eeUlemeota by Uullik Umber, the great regent of the 
Ahmednugger State, which were more minute than tlioee 
of tbe Kmperor Akbar, and were founded upon an actual 
survey of the lauds and their assessment, according to 
their productive quality. But these bad only been pn> 
served here and there, and it would be impossible to found 
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any new settlement upon those that existed as a basis for 
alL Tlie Nizam’s Government had taken no record of 
oultivatiou; hut the sums received from villages wore 
entered in an aocount for every taicok, or division, which 
was signed by the hereditary ministerial ofBcers of each 
ooan^, and which, up to the last ftnancial year, had been 
regnlai'ly aent up to the head accountant’a office at Hyder> 
abad. From these documents, compared with the village 
accounts and registries, I oould sea my way to a new form 
of aoooont which would embraoe particulars; and 
copies of these forms were made by the village aooonnt- 
auts, to be filled up when the yearly period of settlement 
arrived. 

It was very tedioos work; but unless it were done, it 
would be impossible to submit to Qoveromeot any clear 
or complete statement of the general revenue, or whence it 
was derived. My progress was necessarily very slow. 

In the original instruotious given to the Deputy-Corn- 
missionen, they hod been directed to make use of'Uie 
existing local courts of the Nizam's Goverument for the 
trial of all cases, civil and criminal: but os no local trib- 
uual or judicial office of any kind was found by me, and 
none hod existed for years, I determined to introduce a 
code of laws of my own, civil as well as criminal j and 1 
took tlte regulations of Bombay as my guide, drawing up 
a short de^tion of crimes and their punishments—and 
in dvU cases, of general procodare,>^imple and intelli¬ 
gible to all clsasas. I assigned various powers to patM*, 
or heads of villages, to talook officers, to my sssistautk and 
to myself—mine being tho highest court of appeal in the 
province tnm the decisions of subordinate courts, and the 
Reeident being the final one to whom all appeals against 
me were to be referred 

This code and general plan of mine were approved of as 
a temporary measure at Oalcutts, and I put it in force as 
soon as It was sanctioned. It lasted till Macaulay’s penal 
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code YTU aent for a practical trial in the ossigoed diatricta, 
bat the civil procedure I had drawn up waa. I think, 
reUuicd. Tbaaa, with inatructiona for the guidartoe of 
police, revenne proceedlnga and coUeotiona, and for the 
conduct of every department, occupied a great deal of my 
time: hnt all were aa brief and oonciae as poaaible, though 
necessarily embracing every point for goneial direction. 

After Colonel Low’s departure from tire post of Itesident 
at Hyderabad, several diatinguiahed officers were named 
us his probably succossora. Sir Henry Lawrence, to wboni 
1 believe Lord Dalhonsie offeced the appointment, and my 
old friend James Outram, whom I would have gladly 
welcomed, were among those talked of; but as the office 
of Besident now involved the head adrainiatmtion of the 
assigned diatricta, and as everything in regard to them 
was still in an incomplete state, a otviiian of adnuniatrative 
experience was held to be the fittest person; and Mr 
Bushhy, once an assistant to the Beaideot at Hyderabad, 
was ^pointed to the office, which, until hie arrival, waa 
conducted with much ability by (then) Captain Davidson. 

It was his wish, as it had bera that of Colonel Low, 
that my district should have a well>defiuod ftontier; and 
all the bouDdariea, except tboee to the north, had been 
gradually adjusted. I bad even been exempt^ ftom the 
vexatious task of administering justice and police affairs 
in tlie reserved portione which lay sdong the Bbeema to 
t]>o south-west, and they remained under the charge of 
their native ptoprieton. But to the north, ou the borders 
of the Ahmednugget and Nisam'e territory, there remained 
a small tract, hitherto undefined, and often much dis¬ 
turbed, the British and Nizam's villages lying confusedly 
together. 

This was by far the prettiest and most pictureeque por¬ 
tion of my province. The plateau of the "Bdli Obfit” 
continued to the hills forming the Abmeduugger range; 
but at one point it lowered considerably, breaking into 
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nvine^ which ran south towards the Seenah, and north¬ 
east to the Qodaverjr, a very rough tract, with a corre¬ 
sponding rough class of inhabitants, who required to be 
Irapt W6^ under oontroL 

' While encamped at Patoda, the etation of tny native 
collector, I explored the whole of the creet of the plateau 
towards the north-weet, and found the scenery very beau¬ 
tiful There was no jungle, but the graray hills aflbrded 
fine pasturage for cattle, and the viewa ftom the summits 
of the highest knolls were, in some instances, very grand. 

In one place a small river, the Incherna, which received 
the draiuage of a great portion of these hills, fell into the 
lower levol of the western portion of my distriot with one 
leap of 398 feet, sheer perpendicular fall, and now, being 
well filled with water, formed one of the moet graceAil 
waterfalls I have ever seea I did not expect to come 
upon anything so grand or pictureeque as this fall and the 
basalt chasm into which it precipitated itaelf, and I was lost 
in adnuration, remauung at Uie place for several days, in 
order to sketch tlie ravine and waterfall &om every point 
of view. I have deeoribed it fully in my novel of ‘Seeta,' 
to which I refer any ourioos reader who may wish to 
know more. 

I descended hy a well-known pass to the low country 
north of my district, and found, as I had anticipated from 
a copy of the trigonometrical survey map, exactly the 
frontier I deeired. A considerable stream flowed from the 
west, almost in a direct line eastwards. Its name was the 
Suitana: while a smaller one, the Domeri, rising on the 
plateau, flowed due north, and fell into it. 'Within this 
lino were sixteen scattered villages of the Nixam's mingled 
with Rritosh villagos and my own; and after representing 
the difllcalty of maintmning all three jurisdictions in a 
state of amity, they were transferred entirely to me. under 
the orders of the Nixsm’s Groverament The whole tract 
had been in a state of chronic feud for years, and the 
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coiTMpondenee and other reforencea, regardiog all manner 
of diaputea, had been vexatious and endless. I found no 
less than snenty bonndaiy disputes had to be adjusted, of 
which I settled the worst, leaving the traot for .the final 
supervision of my assistant, who now joined no. 1 deter¬ 
mined to prooesd to Ahmednugger, in order to oonferwith 
Mr Bell, the CoUeotor there, as I had alr^dy done with 
Mr Longhman, the OoUector of Sholapour, upon all mat* 
ters which required settlement. 

Cadell had had a little adventure at Purraindal), by far 
the strongest fort in the district, situated in his division. 
He had not been able to visit it personally before, and 
when he arrived the garrison sbut*to the gates, mounted 
the bastions, and declared they would not give it up. Ue 
might do what he liked with the dependenoies. but they were 
the garrison, and they declared that until they received 
orders from Hyderabad, they would not open the gates. 
Finding remonstranos uselesa. Cadell wrote to me for help, 
in the shape of a troop of oavaliy. with which he oonld 
watch the place to see that no malooutents got in to help 
the garrison. I wrote to the kUiadar, or cast^an, desiring 
him to evaooate the fort, to which he demurred; and I 
then wrote again, saying he imtsf do so, or light, for that 
no orders could now oome from Hyderabad, the oountry 
having been entirely ceded to the British Oovemment. 
The troop of oavaliy arriving almost immediately after 
my letter reached him, the kiUadar saw that I was in 
earnest, and thought “discretion the betterpsrt of valour;" 
SO be opened the gates, and as Cadell marched in and took 
po eso s si oD, the prison laid down their arms, which he at 
once returned to them. Be described the place as the 
strongest he had seen, and quite perfect in every way, and 
there was a very respectable garrison of Biypoota. I was 
glad on every account that the aflair had bew tided over 
to peaceably. I visited Purraindah myself afterwards, and 
aball describe it later. 
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Having made all the arrangementa I could in the 
newly acquired territory of Manoor, I went on to Ahmod- 
nugger. One of my villagee lay within nine milea of the 
atatioD, and, owing to ita beanty, waa a favourite leaort 
for country parties and pionica. I met Mr Bell there, and 
ho hospitably invited both Cadell and myaelf to bia houae, 
where we spent tome days very pleasantly at tlie great 
station. I had not been there since the year 1826, and 
found it greatly improved and enlarged. 

In my journey both to and from Ahmednu^r, I bad 
been much struck with the capabilities of the country 
for large irrigation works, and in particular for tanka. 
Streams, deeoendlng from tho table-lands to the north, and 
trilmtaries to the Seeneh, eiforded ample supplies of 
water; and the ground, from its peculiar character, pro¬ 
vided moet oonvenient basins, which only required dams 
at certaiu places acroes their mouths to be conveiiod into 
tanka 

In one instance a stream which bad a catchment area 
of upwards of 200 aqvutre miles, after leaving the hills, 
ran through a nearly level plain of about four square 
milee in area, which ended iu two bluffs about a quarter 
of a mile asunder. A dam of fifty feet high was perfectly 
practicable at a comparatively email outlay, and the water 
held back would form a lake twice the sise of Bobnol. 
I determined, with as little delay as possible, to get up a 
report on the subject, and try to have some works of the 
kind begun for a country which was abeolutely thirsting 
for water, and where every drop that oould be procured 
fhim wells or from streams waa used for the produoUon of 
sugar-cam^ ginger, turmerio, and other rich and valuable 
orope. 

Mr Bell met ns at a village which we had agreed upon, 
where there was good oamping-ground, and which, though 
under hie charge, was within our ftontier, and there we 
passed some days in November very agreeably. As be 
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bad broagbt hU eatabliahment with him, v« comparod 
our work, aod be ww not a little surprised, I think, to 
find mine quite as r^Iar in all roapeots as his own. ex¬ 
cept in the revenue department, the particulars of whiclx 
wo had still to unravel, whereas his bad boon decided by 
eurv^. I was now settling three divisions in order to 
enable ray assistant to work for himself; and when these 
were oorapletad. I left him, to look after my easteim dis¬ 
tricts on the table-land, which I liad not yet viaited. 

By the end of the year 1853 the whole was in fair 
working order, and giving mo no anxiety, except aa to the 
scarcity which seemed to threaten ua owing to failure of 
crops. Then bad been no rain sinoe September, and com¬ 
paratively little before that Portions of the Bombay 
Presidency were already suffering, and Shonpoor was also 
in distress. The accounts from thence were very sad. 
Neglect, riot, and crime prevailed; and I was indeed 
grateful that, although I was worse paid as a Deputy- 
Ootnmissioner than 1 should have been as Political Agent 
there, yet I was spared the pain of seeing all the fair 
straoture I had striven so long and so hard to raise 
rapidly falling into min and decay. 

All w« Deputy-Commiaaionen had been placed on a 
salary of 121)0 rapoes a-montb, as a temporary rate of 
payment, and, as yet, we received no " deputation ** allow- 
anoo, bat were promised it, to provide for the expenses of 
tents and moving about our distrieta 

When the local officers were pensioned, we hoped that 
we, who had now become servants of the Oompany, might 
be granted our Nisana’s pensions apart from our pay. as 
was at first arranged ; but ultimately this was not allowed 
'■^both were inoluded in the pay of a Deputy-Commis¬ 
sioner, a proceeding which I have always considered un- 
jnst, for we were not serving the Nizam but the Company; 
and if the Oovemment of India had set us aside and sent 
its own officers, it would have had to pay both obargea 
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OQt of the rerenoe of the oeseion. When we were treoe- 
fened to the new eerriee, our r&nk wae recognised in ell 
reepecU as those of "ConipaDj^e officers ” of correspond- 
ing length of service; bat in this respect also were we 
painfolljr deceived—we were placed in the eategor/ of 
* UncovQoanted servants,” by which we lost all oar former 
rank and privileges, and were tedoced in statos. One of 
oar nomber laid down his rank, and would never resume 
it However^ hard as it was, we were grateful for employ¬ 
ment at all, though I have never ceased to oonsider it an 
ungenerous act of the great Government of India, to take 
advantage, as it seemed, of our neoeesities, and to give os 
lower pay than it gave to its own servants in like em¬ 
ployment, end in charge of far amaller districts and with 
leas respoosibilities than oura 

I will state Ute question clearly in hgurea My ponaion 
from the Xizam’s Oovarament was 300 rupee* s-month, or 
£360 a-year; my pay 1200 rupees a-monUi. 

Had 1 received 1200 rupees a-month and my pension 
as well, my receipts would have been 1600 rupees a-month. 
Now I was to receive in all 1200 rupe es that is, 900 
rupeea pay and 300 rupoea pension; so the 300 rupsM 
were sav^ which we considered taking rather a mean 
advantage of us. We were no more Nixam’s eervants, 
but had been taken over into the Company's ssrvice, and, 
as such, should have received salaries on the same scale as 
those already in their employ. 

By the close of the year I had already made consider¬ 
able progress in ths suppression of the terrible normal 
crime of daooity. Several old daooits bad tamed approv- 
en, and bad given details of robberies and murders, which 
had been shockingly numerous. Through them stolen 
property was traced, and recovered too, to a very large 
amount; and out of one daeoifs houee at Owsa, articles 
of various kiuds, to the value of 1200 rupees, were taken, 
which bad been his share of the plunder secured on that 
V 
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occasion, t was blomod at fint by the Besident for rakiug 
ap old cases; bat 1 held my ground, for those I had tried 
were all comparatively recent, though the crimes hod been 
committed b^ore the cession. I was detenninod to eradi* 
cate the pest if 1 could, and 1 thought the only obance lay 
in attacking the old gangs and in bringing their crimes 
homo to them. This had been done in Thuggee, why not 
in Daooityl The question was refened to Oaloutia, and 
soon decided as regarded the assigned denote. All 
criminal offences, such as dacoi^ and murder, wore 
deemed open to trial within a period of ten years ftom 
ths date of their perpetration; and according to this rule 
1 was at liberty to work, and I did so vigorously. Already 
I had achieved something, and more would follow. 

By Xoid Dslbouiie's request I kepi up my correspond¬ 
ence with Mr Courtenay; I think his lordship liked to 
know unofficially what 1 was about, and I wrote free and 
unreservedly. A repoTt I had sent in upon my system of 
administration had interested him a good deal, and 1 
beard he took it away to study in privste, and that he 
desired I might be told this He hod also entirely acqui¬ 
esced in my plan of revenne settlement to precede a sur¬ 
vey ; and to hear that what 1 bad done was approved of, 
wu very cheering. 

I found the eastern portion of my district in a far worse 
condition than the western, and I find myself writing 
tiiui to my fatlier in March 1854:— 

" While at Nelingah I was more oppressed with wori( 
than 1 bad been anywhere. I found tho district in sliock- 
ing order; no proper accounts, and no oonfidenoe among 
the people; a luinied, iiupovorUlied set of panper coltivs- 
tots, who have been so long oppressed and neglected nnder 
tbs Arab management, that they are, I imagine, blunted 
to all good perceptions Murder, robbery, attacks on 
villages, plunder of cattle, and destruction of crops, hsd 
got to such a height last year, that civil war could not 
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bare had a worse effect open the people or on the reventte; 
and all agreed that if British nde bad not come in this 
year, the whole district would have been ntterly rained 
and wasted. I nerer saw anything like it I thought 
Shorapoor bad, but this is infinitely worse, and the labour 
it is to get anything put right has been excessive. I can 
only say that I have been obliged to work frequently from 
4 AJL to 8 P.M., with only respite for dieesiog end break* 
fast; but there is no help for it 1 have been giving 
five yean' settlements to such villsgos ss are ready to 
tako thorn, but there are many which are ao disoigaxdsed 
that they requite to be epecially nucaed.'* 

1 had likewise introduced a regular system of village 
aocounta with the rent>payers and the tr^urers, which I 
will briefly detail. 

Each village accountant kept a day-book and ledger, in 
which the sum he waa to pay was entered to his debit und 
hie payments succesaively at stated times to his credit 
His aceouni was entered in the village ledger in the same 
manner. If he paid an instalment it was entered to his 
credit in his book as a reoeipt; and this payment was 
ontared into the day-book, and afterwards posted to his 
Booouot in the Icd^. Pacnlation was theiefore almost 
impossible, or any undue exaction^ and the people sow 
b^an to understand the proteotion that the system im* 
plied. The district treasury bad a similar account with 
villsgea, and the particulars of each village instalnmnt 
were forwarded to the head toeasury with the general re- 
mittanoes. Any error or any exaction by any individual 
oould thus be traced up to its author i4 once, and the 
check and countercheck were quite efficient in practice;. 
The village accountaute were at first rather clumsy about 
their booka, but they soon grew accustomed to the sys* 
tom; and before the season of coUections was over, I had 
the satisCsetion of finding that the plan wss working 
easily and well in every portion of my province. 
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Before I returned to mjr headquArters, Voldroog, I had 
the satufaotion of beginning two new irrigation reeervoirs 
near Tooljapoor, on plans and snrveys wliich I had pre* 
vioualy submitted. I intended that these shonid form the 
commenoement of a system of tank-irrigation from Tool¬ 
japoor to Almednugger, a question in which the Oover- 
nor-Oeneral seemed much interested, and in wluch he 
encouraged me lieartily to persevere. 

The Besident also, Mr Bnshby, began to see the neoes- 
aity of it; and I was the more rejoiced at obtaining aanc- 
tion for this, because groat distreM was prevalent, though 
it scarcely amounted to foniine yet, and three now works 
would enable me to employ a great number of persons. I 
was glad, too, to find that both my neigbboon, the ool- 
loctors of Ahroedoogger and Sholapoor, had become strong 
advocates for irrigation-works, and had sent in urgent 
representations to Oovernment on the subjecL In these 
undertakings I bad to make the surveys, plans, and cal¬ 
culations entirely myself; but I always managed to find 
time to do these before my daily work bt^u, so that other 
busioeas was never interfered with or postponed. It 
seemed strange to me that thongh irrigation-works were 
progressing in the Koith - West Provinces with great 
energy, in the Bombay Presidency no one seented to take 
the least interest in them, and, had it not been for tliese 
genUeinoa, would probably ever have given a thought to 
the subject; sad indeed, to this day. I believe but little 
progreas baa been made in these most useful works. 

1 bad great difficulties to encounter in the treasury de¬ 
partment for the first year or two. Bents liad been psdd 
in all sorts of local currencies, and I was required to ac- 
count for them in Company's rupees. Now I bad as many 
as fourteen different kinds of rupees current in my pro¬ 
vince, each with its separate value, and the market value 
WAS often fluctuating; the aasay rates did not corrMpond 
at all with the market value, and, in short, the whole was 
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ft system of inextricable confosicm; and I was obliged in 
the eod to notify that none except Oompeny's nii)ees 
woold be taken in paymente to tbe State, end tbia relieved 
\u of all difficulty. 

For ft long time the proposed revenue survey caused 
much trouble end vexation. A small manual had been 
sent os from the Pnnjaab of the system in use there, 
which was by plane-tables,—and plrae-tablcs were sent 
afterwards. Every Beputy-Commissioner was to have 
ft school of instraetion, and to teach the yvivarria, or 
village acconatanta, to survey their own lands; and the 
work was to begin at once. This was all easy enongh. 
to write about; but tbe carrying such orders into effect 
was a very different matter. I believe I happened to be 
the only Depaty-Oommiseioner who knew bow to survey, 
and the rest looked to me to begin operations. 

Extensive correepondenoe on the eabjeei took place, and 
coat me much additional time and trouble; but I could 
not use tbe Punjanb ioBtromeuts and tbe oompassea with 
which tbe work was to be dose—it was imposaibls; and 
after much writing and loss of time in useless endeavours 
at explanation, I introduced a plan of my own. I had 
some better plane-tables msde, and worked them by back¬ 
sight, like a theodolite^ and my plan socceeded very well. 
I also eatablislied a school of young men, instead of tlie 
jriUwamsi, who proved apt eobolara, and did good work, 
and I sent in my report with some apecimene of surveyed 
landa kfy plan was approved, and I was simply deaixed 
*' to go on." 

1 found distress very great at Nuldroog—not so much 
among the people of my own district, as among starving 
wretches who came there foora all quartern so emaciated, 
and so shrivelled and weak, that all, men, women, and 
ohildran, were fearful to look upon. Often, during my 
monung rides, I came upon dead bodiea lying by the road¬ 
side, cmturea who bad sunk down to die b^ore they 
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could noch the town; and many crawled in who were 
too far gone to be recovered. Except at Hingolee I bad 
never seen famine in its wont form bafon, and this was 
horrible to witness. I did what I could myself, and evoty 
one at Kuldroog did tlio same: my own share amounted 
to 'savenl thousand mpocs, which I could very ill oiTord; 
and it was not for a comparatively long time tliat I could 
gat any answer to my earnest request to be allowed to use 
what money I needed, to give employment to those able 
to work. At length, however, I got a favourable reply, 
and about four thousand miserable wretches were set to 
work to out down tho sonibby jungle in the foriv and to 
door out the old ruined works. Gradually, as rain foil 
and proepects brightened, the people began to return to 
their various homes. What would have become of ns at 
Ifnldroog if the famine had been universal, I can hardly 
oODooive; for its results from which we anffeied were 
fearful enough. 

The monsoon was heavy, and all the month of Septem* 
ber proved very unhealtliy at Kuldrcog. My eetablisli* 
ment and nearly all the clerks, both English and native, 
Buifered from fever, dysentery, and other complaints; so 
that to get through the needliil work was voiy trying. 
We had no other convenient shelter, and so were oblig<d 
to lemaiu; but I tiiought it doubtful whetlior tlie place 
could be retained as n head-station. However, a further 
trial of it was directed before it was given up. 

The year 1854 had been a truly laborious one to me, 
and except during Ute very short period of the late nuns, 
1 liad been under canvas since July 1853. The work 
acoomplislicd had boon enormous. In English, Persian, 
and Mahratta, the references and letters hsd hew 34,474, 
upwards of 9000 of wliich bad paaaed between my assist¬ 
ant and myself, many being on very intricate and tedious 
subjects. We correspouded officially always in Mahratta. 

For my own share 1 had had 272 criminal cases to dis- 
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poM of, thirteeu of whidi ware indictmectB for moider; 
of civil CMOS ond tppeals I fiod no record among toy lot* 
ters, but no doobt thejr tnajr have been mitltid or locU 

My revenue for the financUl jeer was all collected— 
except about 3000 rupees, which still had to be remitted 
—and amounted to 10 lakhs and 66,000 rupees of all aorta; 
which, allowing for large deductions, exchanges, be¬ 
came Bs. 866,665 13 3. 

The revenue for the previous year had been, according 
to the local accounts, Be. 690,306 11 6, so that there bad 
be^ tfn inoreaio of Bs. 187,260 1 7. The amount of land 
previously under cultivation had been 1,192,396 btegaht; 
that for the present year 1,221,947 betgalu, or an increase 
of 29,662. 

Further particulars are unnocoaaary, and would scarooly 
ioteioet the general reader. 

lu spits of s little fever, from which I suifeted st Knl- 
droo& 1 was in rude health. I sqjojred the olimata of tlie 
diitrict, and along ths edge of the t^Is-land it was gener* 
ally cool in tbs hottest weather. 

I was always able to work at least twelve hours every 
dsy, and often mors, except on Sundays, when I always 
read the ssrvioe in my tenfo to my English olerka. 

Every department of the district was now in lair work¬ 
ing order, and I was quits prepared to show ths Kesident, 
if bs came to see it, as it wss hinted he would, ell my 
interior economy, and wished it to be compared with other 
districts of the seine olasa. 

I was directed by the Besident to meet the Collector of 
Sholapoor on the frontier, in order to settle a bouirdaiy 
dispute which had arisen between the Bejah of Akulkote’s 
territory and the Nizam’s, and in regard to which there 
had bera acme serious fighting and bloodslied; so 1 made 
for the spot early in Novemba, expecting that everything 
would be aatisfeotorfly arranged in a few daya 

It proved, however, that 1 bad to survey 26 miUa of 
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duputod boundary, and to make a map of it^ before the 
question could open be understood at dl; documents on 
both sides bad to be examined, and evidence taken. Fin¬ 
ally, after recording our opinion in separate minutes, pert 
of ^e boundary wee laid down; but the Akolkote men 
eamo in the night, pulled up the atonee which had been 
placed as landmarks and threw them away. 

As I could wait no longer, and the Collector had no 
authohQr to enforce onr decision, I left the place on the 
18U> December, heartily regretting that my detention had 
been so long and so unprofitable; and I moved to a Village 
on the eastern frontier to b^n the revenue settlement for 
the year. I ahonld then be close to the Besident's line of 
march from Hyderabad to Nuldroog, and could easily join 
him at the nearest point. 

IWM glad to find the people on the eastern and western 
frontiers tskiDg heart; and I had the pleasure of letting 
nearly all the uncultivated lands, wbioh had beoome cov¬ 
ered with low minoea jungle. There was a better spirit 
abroad in the country, and the local bankera were ready 
to make advances for the cultivation of these waste lands 
on low ratos of interest to any extent The fact was, that 
sgents ftom some of the great mercantile booses in Bom¬ 
bay had acted npon a ciroolar which I had sent them some 
months before, pointing out to tliem the cepebilities of my 
province lor the production of oll-eeeds and other staple 
oommoditioeof trade; and they had sent agents with bills 
of exchange to a very large araoant to inveet in tliese pur* 
obasea One of these agents had bills to the extent of 
three lakhs (£30,(KKI}; and in all I traced more than 
£40,000, which was a very welcome addition to former 
capital No such influx of money had ever been known 
before, and I recommonded the agents to deal directly 
with the formers, without the interventiem of any third 
party; and they took my advico, and ultimately all were 
quite satisfied. 
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The Besident and his stafT left Hyderabad on the SCtth 
December, and I met him at Knllianee, in the Nisam's 
territory, on the let January 1B5S. He received me very 
kindly. As I rode into camp, he was just starting on his 
elephant, and he asked roe to oome with biro, which I did, 
and ve were soon deep in friendly talk aboot all sorts of 
things. We travelled together to Noldroog, where I hsd 
plenty to show hint—all the treasury books snd sccoonte, 
the jail, Ac. Ac.; and I had collected the putwarria of a 
nnmber of villogee and tlieir books, and explained my 
aystem to him. He was pleatod to say " he could hardly 
beltere that eo perfect a system could here been organ¬ 
ised;* and he wae more and more satisfled as we pro¬ 
ceeded fhrther, and the books of other groupa of villages 
were shown to him. He did not like Huldtoog at all, and 
said there roust be another head-station—and in this view 
I quite coincided; but there could be no change ina4le for 
the present. 

I was very anxious to lay my projects for irrigation- 
works before him, and he march^ with me to Tooljapoor, 
where the largest tank had been marked cat, and this 
teemed to decide liim in regard to the more extended 
aystem which I had advocated. He said he was very 
anxious to show that the " assigned districts could do as 
much for tlieir aise as the Pai\janb,* and promised to send 
on to Oovemment all the plans and estimates that could 
be prepared. 

Ho could propose no change in judioitl mattero, u my 
small oode was working very satisfactorily; and he oon- 
fided to me that I was the only Deputy-Oomroissiouer 
who had attempted to introduce anything of the kind. 

The Besident had not very mu^ time to spare; we 
therefore went on f^m Tooljapoor to Owes, bat I regretted 
bis being nnable to eee the prettiest part of the district, 
which lay along the edge of the table-land. 

He was immensely struck, however, with the regularity 
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and bftiLQty of the floe old fort of Owsa j and indeed, if 
the Arabe who formed the garrison when I first took poe- 
seeaion of it had chosen to resist, the place ooold only have 
been taken by a tegular siege. I left the Keeidoub at 
Bhalkee, a point on the Hyderabad road; and we hod. 
wlien we parted, settled everytliiug ns far as we could. I 
showed him the survey wo;^, which pleased him. No 
other DepuCy-CotniDiasioner had as yet even attempted a 
commencement, and it gratified him that I had done so, in 
spite of my refusal to maks use of the Pui^aub system. 
Wo parted very good friends ; and as 1 fancied, ou liis 
first coming, that he hod acquired rather a prqjudioe 
against me, I was the more pleased at tlie result of our 
meeting. 1 knew my district was in a much mote orderly 
and regular condition than any other ceded at the same 
time, and 1 was anxious it should be inspected. 

At the request of the people, I chose the site of a new 
market-town near Nelingah. There were more-tban a 
huudred applications for sites, so i designed a markeU 
place and a ball of aseombly; and tho Beaidont having 
given his saaotion, we began to build at once. Nelingoli 
was now a plaoe of trade and a reeort of morchauts, yet 
how it was reduced i Tlio old accouuts showed its revsnuo 
to havo been 13,000 rupees a-year; now it did not reach 
above 3000. 

After much tedious and lengthy oorrospondence respect¬ 
ing tho difl’erenoe in value of currencies oollected during 
the first year, which I had cut short by accepting only 
Company's mi)ees iu payments during the present year, I 
was able to submit my oooounts of revenue and ooUeotions 
at an early period; and the following copy of a memo¬ 
randum I sent to my father in July will show what pro¬ 
gress had been made 

** Cidthnisoa—CoQtrasting the returns of 1852-63 with 
thoes of 1854-56, and aftor adjustment of all transfers of 
villages attached to prt^rietors, lands released, &c., there 
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it a dear increase of new ouUivation of ieegah* 189,190. 
A btegith, bjr the average of local measurement, is here np- 
wards of an acre 'a h oat 1.80. 

" iZevmtis.—The groas and net revenue of 1851>02, in* 
dnding all estates resumed bf us, cttstoms duties, Ac., 
was:— 


Oraee reveane^ Hjntoebed rupeee. 

866,S63 

7 

6 

Tlllege cxpeiMH,. 

1«4.S89 

IS 

6 

Belenee, Bet Mrena^ Epdenfaed npeee, 

Ml.SSO 

10 

0 

Onw retVBM fer 1664-SS in Canpeay’i ropeea 

»ss,eM 

s 

0 

Deduct Tilltfa expeaeee^ .... 

»7,»M 

8 

» 

Beleaoc, aet i«v«aa% la Cestpeay^ rapeea 

8Strf7S 

16 

s 

JImUL 




K«t mena^ Itfi4-Sf, Oanfaay'i rBt***i • 

8S4,67S 

16 

8 

Vet reveeae, 11614% Hyderebed TBpew, . 

061,860 

10 

0 

Inereeee la tele. 

lla ISS,9»S 

6 

s 

"The value of the different nipeee is 

nc^ here 

given 


and either the Hyderabad nipeee may be tamed into 
Company’s at 21 per oent, or the CompanT's into Hydara* 
bad. and here is the result i— 

CMi|aii)r‘s rapoce, SSI.ers, et IS! to IDO H)4m- 


todrapMa,.907,S5S 1 11 

ireti«raiasori851.M,**»b<w^ SOI.IM 10 0 

K«t tttnrwM, TiliM, rapwa >oe.<7S 7 11 


Or, if the Nisam’s Qovenimenfs share only of 1851-52 for 
the wliole provinco is reckoned, the amount will stand as 
follows 

Vet i«v«n«a of ISM-M. m aWa Oenpur’e Tapeea 

SS4.e7S, M ISl lOO,.sSS7.S» 1 11 

BfihiwI the Niaem’e Oorwsmnt la 16014% 

Meerdiag U Moonat,.Oes.tST 14 S 


Olvaa t» the Klcem’e OoTvamsst bp mwlna oa 
tbt reeall d 186440, la HjUeiehed rmee, ■ tSS.SOC S S 
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"Evea this ia oot all, for tho Rs. 562,457 14 9 con* 
taiued the customc datiee aboliahed in 1654«55. Tbcae 
amounted to Re. 35,000; aud there ia a further profit io 
of village ohargea, which were 10.41 per cent oa 
the gioee revenue in 1851*52—and in 1854*56, 10.84 per 
oeut 

*‘Tlie average rate of aaeessment per or acre, is 

tiiwft aouas aud two pies (about oue shilliug and tliree 
halfpeaoe); and there is no other tax or cess whatever. 

**10 rotoence to the gross revenue of 1854*56, the total 
remission from unrealised balanoes is lU. 620 5 6: or 
922,666 8 Company's rupees have been lealised, all but 
Bs. 620 5 6 ; or £92,266, aU except £62.“ 

There remained, therafore, no doubt whatever that the 
ceesion of thia province had been highly profitable to the 
17isam's Coveroinent. The actual receipts bad very nearly 
doubled, and the revenue was secured in Company'e rupees 
instead of in fluctnating currencies. The lo^ profits of 
the Nizam's laloohdart, or collectors, had been enormous. 
They bad collected all the revenue, for the most part, in a 
local cumnoy, which was little short in value in tlio 
market of the Company's rupee; but instead of giving 
their Goverumeot the benefit of the exobauge into Hydera 
bad rupees, they had paid Hyderabad rupees only by bills 
on Hyderabad, which were cashed in the local debased 
currency of tho city itself. 

If this were a specimen of one province, what must 
have been the result from them all 7 Bexar, like Nul* 
droog, showed a similar difference of value and increase 
in &vour of tlie cession. 

In August of this year the distress seemed almost 
greeter than the year before. There had been no rain 
tinoe June, and the poorer classes, who were accustomed 
to gain thdr living by weeding fields aud other agricul* 
tural work, were now starving, and flockiug in crowds to 
Nuldtoog. We tU did what we could, as we bad done 
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tile year before, and it was a heavy drain on private indi* 
vidoals. I ni^ tbs Besident to allow nie to begin tbe 
roads to Sholapoor and Hyderabad, which he bad pro* 
mised, and which wonld have greatly relieved tbe local 
ctrotn upon me and others, but I bad to wait a weary time 
for an answer. 

During this month, too, I lost the vatusble services of 
my assistant Oadell. He hod gone to Hyderabad on leave 
for a month, and when there, Bolloclc, who was Commis* 
sioner in Berar, applied for furlough to England on medi¬ 
cal oartidcato; tbe Baichoie Comniitaiouer was ordered to 
act in Berar, and Cadell was sent to Baicbore. I was very 
sorry to lose my friend. He bad managed four out of my 
ten divisiona admirably from tbe drat; he was always kind, 
courteous, and considerate to natives of every degree, and 
had won golden opinions friim alL We had worked well 
together, and he was thoroughly acquaiatod with bis 
duties in every respect Personally, I was very much 
attached to htin, and shall never forget, while I live, our 
pleasant days together. 

Xo assistant was appointed in his stead, and the whole 
work of the proviooe feU upon me, witbont any additional 
pay; hot I was grateful for exeellent health, though 1 
hardly hoped it would long hold out under tbe terrible 
attain now put upon me. 

We had no rain till September; bnt the new roads, to 
tbe oommencement of which atordy sanation liad at length 
boon given, provided labour for upwards of 40(K) men. 
women, and cbildreu, and saved them from starvatioa. I 
also deaied out the fort altogether, and thus employed 
1500 more persons: every old wall was levelled, ai^ the 
stooea were thrown into hollows aird covered with earth. 
In October heavy rain fell all over the district, artd we 
thanked God that all dread of famine was at an end. Tlie 
very early crops had withered, bnt now every acre of land 
was being ro-plonghed and sown, and tbe piospecls were 
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very cheering. Another roed to Tooljftpoor was sano* 
tioned, and pnt iu hand; and I had completed thirty 
milee of one and fifteen of another, having being obliged 
to do all the surveying and laying out myself. Tliey 
were only cleared and levelled to begin with, and would 
be metalled afterwards. 

My brother>iD‘law, William Palmer, was at last ap¬ 
pointed as my assistant He hod served in a similar 
capacity in North and Soutlr Berar. In the latter pro¬ 
vince no system whatever had been introduood, neither 
revenue, account, nor judicial, and the Resident had 
gone, there on a tour of iospectioo. Cadell, too, wrote 
from Baiohore to say that he had everything to originate 
there, and be did nob like it at all; but I hoped he was 
io a fair way for promotion. Ihe work at the large tenk 
at Tooljapoor had been stopped, ponding formal sanction 
by Goveromeat>~but this had k^n granted; and after 
ttftiog all my old levelling by a new instrument which 
my father sent to me from England, the embankment was 
begun in eamesL In December all looked well—crops 
were luxuriant, work progressing, and people happy and 
contented; and for (his peaceful close to a very trying 
year, I felt most grateful I again received orders to 
meet the Kesident on bis return from South Berar to 
Hyderabad, at any point nearest to my boiuidaiy. I 
therefore, while waiting for him, carried on the survey of 
the road from Too^apoor to KnlUanee, and coutrivod to 
get through from seven to nine miles per day, laying 
down marks for tbo contractors and wortoen. I finally 
mot the Besident at his camp at Bundapoor on the 14tb 
January 18o6. He was exceedingly kind and friendly 
towards me. He expressed himself diseatisfied with the 
condition of South Berar, and was pleased to say many 
nattering things about the order and regulnriQr in all de¬ 
partments which be bad found at Nuldroog. As still 
further improvement had continned since his visit, I 
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would b«Te liked to bave taken him tbnragh part of my 
district; but time did not permit of it, and he oonld not 
delay longer his return to Hyderabad. Zhete was no 
difference of opinion between ns except in regard to the 
survey, as to which I consistently maintained my first 
position, that nnlees it had a sdaotifio basis, and the 
surveyors bed a pnctical education and knowledge of 
their work, they could not deal with village lands like 
thoee of Xnldrooj^ some of ths areas of whiob were from 
20,000 to 30,000 acres in extant; and that to persevere in 
the Pupjsub scheme would not only entail loss of time, 
but of money elsa 

We had several hot argnments about this; bat at last 
the Resident oonfldod to me thst the Panjsub work 
had been an utter failure when acientifieally tested, and 
he showed ms some of the oorrespondeoce, whiob was 
convincing. 

I was therefore sUowed now to work ont my own tables 
in my own way. I had a number of olever pupils, who 
were ready to set to work at ocoe, and I promised to show 
reeults in a very short time, which I hoped would be con¬ 
sidered eatiefaetoiy. All official clouda and differences 
were dispersed, and we were of one accord in all mattan. 
In private Mr Bushby was cue of the ploasantest of emn- 
panioQS; and we sat up each night into the small hours 
of tlto morning, engaged in pleasant talk, and schemes 
for tho further improvement of my diatiiot He bad sent 
on all my plans for roads and irrigation-works; and esU- 
mates, exosediog a lakh of npeea. bad been passed by 
Government All this made me very hopeful 

I thought very earnestly at tbia time of taking forloogh 
to England, and seeing my father once more, and of bring¬ 
ing ont my children to India, if it were practicabla My 
heart yearned to see them and all the dear ones at home, 
yet there were many difficulties. I bad no society, and 
no means of continuing their educstion; and Holdioog, 
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or Uf« in tents, was quite unfit for them. I could not, 
either, go home on medical certificate, for, thank God I 
mjr h^tli vfOM first-rato; and no doctor in Bombay, see¬ 
ing my ruddy checks and strong frame, would have ven- 
turod to give me tme So I ^d no alteroative but to 
wait patiently the tide of events. 

I was not without a hope, that as a head-oommissioner 
was to be appointed to superintend the whole of the dis¬ 
tricts, I might be uomiiiatcd to the post This would 
have involved residence at Hyderabad, where 1 could have 
hsd home and friends for my children; but in this I was 
disappointed. Alas I I was not a regular Couiptuy's 
servant, only an outsider, uncovenanted.” and Uio Com¬ 
pany’s rules could not be infringed I Already, I heard 
from Mr Courtenay, there existed much jealousy in regard 
to the oiiloes held by ” local officers ; ** and much as Lord 
Dalhousie wished penonally to serve me, ho dared not 
provoke further dissatisfaction. 

On the 6th March, Lord Dalhousie departed from Cal¬ 
cutta for Eaglaad, leaving behind him a minute, which 
has its place in history, in which he detailed what ho hsd 
done during his vico-royolty. His last annexation bad 
been Oudh; but tbat had not been bis own work. It had 
been for some time imminent, and was finally decided 
upon by the Court of Directors and the Government of 
Sogland It is only in future liistoriM of Indio, and 
from his own papers, should they ever be published, that 
tbs character and acts of Lord Dalliousie as Govemor- 
Oeneral con bo properly estimated; as yet, he has had his 
eulogists, and his bitter opponents, almost, indeed, amount¬ 
ing to defamera 

To my bumble perception he was the most practically 
useful and single-minded ruler tbat India had ever pos- 
seseed. His great mind took in every question with a 
singular clearness, whether it were large or small, mo¬ 
mentous or unimportant, and be improved everything he 
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toncbed. To bim India owes elactric telegiapha, nulwaya, 
extension of practical education, large irrigation projects, 
roads, and the removal of many disabilities' under which 
natives suffered. No one who ever worked under Lord 
Dalboosie could for a moment question his unerring 
detection of any weak point, and the great power of mind 
and application which diatinguished him. and at no period 
of Indian hiatory had the administration of India bma so 
admirably conducted. 

To rec^ve a word of praise from him was the desire 
which lay nearest every heart; and when given, it was 
never in a oold or niggardly spirit, but warmly and most 
encouragingly. To myaelf personally, though I knew him 
not, he had been, both privately and officially, kind and 
conaiderate from first to last; and I only regret that I 
cannot find among my papers the last ezpreesion of his 
lordship’s sentiments towards me, in transmitting a copy 
of the last despatch of the Court of Directors in reference 
to. the aflklrs of Shorapoor. 

1 have spoken of my own work, and have called it hard, 
lasting from twelve to sixteen hours daily; bnt this was 
made up of the petty details of one provinca Lord Dal* 
bousie did aa much each day, with the direotiOD of all 
India on his mind. ‘'No one can record,” wrote the 
' Times,* ** for few knew, of his daily toil, or how, with a 
delicate frame, he overcame it, but which overworked and 
destioyod his physical powers, and in 1860 sent him to 
his grava” 

When be left her, India eeenied secure and peaceful, 
and be retired with a very sincere conviction that so she 
would long remain I 

I was desired in February to meet a native oommis* 
sioner from Ilydersbad, to settle the boundary of joris* 
diction, which had been under dispute, and we were to 
act in ooDoert. I waited wearily for a month, losing the 
best period of my season; and when at length the com* 
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missioaer arrived, he bad received no instructions, and 
farther delay ensued. At length, after he had made refer* 
enoes to his Qovemment on various points, we arranged 
affairs anuoably. 

I was principally engaged in tiying criminal cases, 
whieli were both numerous and heavy; bat there were 
no daooities now, and these cases belonged chiefly to the 
period before the cession. As a proof of what I had to 
do in judioial affairs, I may here mention that Mr Comp¬ 
ton. who was judge of Sholapoor, sent me a memorandum 
of the result of his work within a certain period. He had 
tried 72 caees, whereas my file showed 172 for the same! 

i(y police system was working well Every paitll, or 
head of a vUlsge, was made a local magistrate with cer¬ 
tain powers, and a small allowance; and as n mark of 
distinction, the post was much esteemed. It gratified me 
also to find that my rules for the police were ordered for 
adoption in evoay province of the ceseion. 

My accounts were made out, and sent up to Hyderabad 
with the administration report in July. The increase of 
cultivation in three years had been 184,000 acres. In 
1865-66,72,000 acres of now land hod been taken up, but 
34,000 were abandoned in tire famine, which would not 
liave been the case had rain fallen, and we should havo 
hod, with that, 218,000 acroa of increase. As the revenue 
augmented, potty taxes would be remitted, as I had ar¬ 
ranged from the first. This year 40,000 rupees would be 
struck olX yet the whole revenue would not bo eeriously 
affected. I need not give again all the details, as tliose of 
the previous year will sulfiM. 

In August Mr T. X. Moltby, of tJie Madras Civil Service, 
was appointed head-commissioner, and Mr Bushby was 
relieved fVom the extra duties which had been imposed 
upon him, and which were very onerous. We looked out 
now for changes and amendments, which woold form part 
of a more ngaht system thou we bad yet experienced. 
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It vu very evideat to oai coTamiMionor, ia tbe ftnt place, 
that without inoreaaed eatabliahmeata, the demand for 
ra^ar raporta, conatantly iucieaabg, coold not bo oom- 
pliad with, nor ooald the itrain on any one who conld and 
would do the work bo boroe mnch longer. Ai aome relief 
to me, my head mimaterial officer, " Baba Sahib." a very 
shrewd and axoellent roTenue ol&oer, whom I bad brought 
with me from Shorapoor, was promoted to the rank of 
extra»asiiatant; and he, with my aasiitont Mr Palmer, 
lelieyed me of moch of the petty detail which bad dia> 
tr esse d roe before. Cadell had been appouated Deputy- 
Commissioner in South Berar, and East^ Baicliore bad 
bean added to the weatem portion as part of the new 
arrangemenU. He waa now, I was glad to see, on the 
highroad to promotion, and he had truly well earned bis 
advance. My work nevei* tlaekcned in amount; and in 
reply to my father’s query as to how my day was speut; I 
wrote as follows: “ Up at 5 jlv., and go out about tiis 
survey of the roads. In by eight o'clock and answer 
letters. English and Mahratta, till ten; batba, and break¬ 
fast over at eleven. Then to eueJterrp work, trials, dto., till 
6 rJL, witliont stirring—-often, indeed, till seven. Dine 
and sit an hoar or ao with Palmer, if ha ia there, or with 
•ouM native ftiend, by way of a rest, which brings up the 
time to half-past eight or nine. Then to my room, and 
work at translations or other bustnoas till eleven or twelva 
Count np all this and you will aaa thare ii no time for 
anything except bard work; yet, I am very thankful to 
say, I have neither pain nor acha.” 

The pnblio works did not slacken either. Every rood I 
had surveyed and marked out was in aobve progreas, aud 
there were nowaix long distoneea under tiie lahonreia’hands. 

OoT new Commissioner hod writtan to me to say that 
be proposed taking my district ths first in his projected 
tear of inspection. He was to leave Hydenibad on the 
20th Kovember; and as 1 had a little leisure time and 
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needed rest, I went into Sholapoor on a visit to toy kind 
friends, Mr and Mra Compton. Wliat a treat this was 
to me I Site was a highljr-aooomplished and exquisite 
tnusioian, and it was delightful to listen to her. I had 
heard so little music since I had been in England, and 
had nearljr foigotten all I knew; but it came back to me, 
and I had the great delight of singing all my favourite 
duets, Italian and Englisli; and they woro so kind and 
sympatliotio, these dear friends, that my heart wanned to 
tliem both, nor did our IViendship ever lessen. My pleasant 
stay ended abruptly, as I had to return to Nuldroog aooner 
than I expected Another asaistaut was added to my 
staff, Lieutenant Temple of the Madras Array, who, having 
passed an examination as dvil engineer, and having been 
employed in the survey, and as superintendent of roads 
and tanks, would be of the greatest use to mo. He arrived 
at Nuldroog on the SOth November, and was followed by 
a second native assistant^ Jewanjee Rustomjee, a Parsee, 
so that now I had two English and two native aeaUtants. 
Mr Malthy bad seen at a glance that it was no use over¬ 
working his Deputy-Commissioners. He unfortunately 
met with e severe accident, which prevented his leaving 
Hydoiabnd; and I was muoh coiicemed at this, for I had 
looked forward to his coming with sincoro pleasure, and I 
knew that be was one to appreciate all I had done and 
was striving further to aooomplish. 

During my little visit to Sholapoor I made the acquaint- 
ance of the surveyor-in*chiof for the railway, and I asked 
him to oome with me to soe ray embankment works, roads, 
&&, and, obove all, to test ray survey with the theodolite. 
Ho came to Nuldroog, test^ tho surveys of three con* 
siderahle village lands,'and gave me a certificate that he 
oould find " no appreciable error whatever.** Here was a 
grand triumph for mo! Government bad refused me a 
theodolite, and I bad boon working in my own fashion, 
and somewhat in the dark. 
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My system with tbe plane'tables was quite new to my 
friend, and he did me the honour to ash me for one of my 
iDstraments, which I considered a high oomplimont. The 
f certificate be had given me was too valoahie to retain, os 

I it entered into fall detoila of his testa, and I forwarded it 

i to the ComnussioDer. 

I Although he bad not seen them in actosl working, Hr 

Maltby ordered at once the adoption of my system of 
aooouQte in all departments, and directed it to ^ put in' 
force in all distneU of the Commiesion. My police regula* 
tions hod already boen adopted, and, at length, what I 
hod been working for so hsird seemed to be appreciated; 
and I received, by a minute of the Supremo Council, the 
"special thanks of the Oovemor-Oeneral in Council for 
my valuable eervicea.” Anri so ended tlw year 1850, with 
many thanks to Qod for all Hta merciful protection. 
Everything around me was peaceful and pKwperona; there 
woe good hope of a fine seaeon; my roods were opening 
out lines of trafCo all through the oountiy; and trade was 
brisk and profitable. 

I had held many criminal trials during the year; but 
the last one in 1856 was more than usually extraoidioary. 
A fanner and shepherd, the poeseaeor of some wealth, bad 
two wivee^one old, tiie other young. The elder wife bad 
no family, and he had married a younger one in the hope 
of having an heir bom to him. Much jealousy existed 
between the women, though titey did not live in the same 
house, or even iu tite same vill^e. One morning, early, 
the shepherd was found dead in bis sugar-cane field, whiclr 
he had gone to watch aloue during the night Uis hoed 
was Utemlly knocked to piecea with large stones, but the 
body could be perfectly identified.' There had been a fenat 
in 1^ house the evening before, and a kid bad been killed 
by his nephew, and many the neighbours bad iwriaken 
j of the dinner, at which the shephord and his elder wills 

j bad appeared to be on the beat terms. At the inquest 
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and local inTestigation, many sospidons dronmstAiices 
were brought forward against the elder wife and the 
nephew, aud both were coramitted by me for trial One 
of tlieee was, that the wife of the nephew declared her 
husband had been absent most part of that night; and 
when he returned home he threw a thick sheet over her, 
which he had with him, saying she roust he cold, and that 
he was going to her village, and she nmst follow. On 
this sheet were large patches of blood, whioh she bad 
not observed at night; but she had given it to the 
police when they came in tlie morning. I had sent 
the sheet to Hyderabad in order that the blood-stains 
might be analysed; but it could not be proved tliat 
Uie blood was human, and the male prisoner swore that 
it was that of the kid which he himself had killed for 
the feast. 

There was a great deal of circumstantial evidence in 
the case; but it was impossible to convict the prisoners 
upon this only, and they were veiy ably defended by a 
native advocate. When the defence was dosed, 1 was on 
the point of reoordiog an acquittal, although 1 was in> 
wardly sure the prisouers bad done the murder; and I 
had taken my pen in hand to write, when the woman, a 
tall masculine figure, began to beat her breast, and cried 
out with a loud voice— 

"Stop, Sahib I do not write I You do not know the 
truth; you would write what is wrong. All that my 
advocate and the witnesses have said to you is false. 
Liee I lies I lies!/ did the murder, and " (poiutiog to the 
nephew) "As helped me! He knocked 1^ down with a 
big stone, and then we killed him between us." 

It was quite in vain that 1 cautioned her that this con* 
feisioa must be mode use of against her if she persisted in 
it She only said the more— 

"lies! lies!—we did it, he and X, and he will tell you 
so himself. Is it not all truet" she said, turning to the 
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other prUoner. '‘Doo’t be uhuned of it Speak the 
truth before Ood tad the Sthib.” 

‘‘It it tU trae,” taid the jooog mtu, quite ctltnljr— 
" quite true; and I will tell bow we did it. Wat I not 
hie heirt and he bad always denied me my share becaoM 
he taid he would have children by hie new wife. Could 
1 bear that. Sahib f** 

" Coold 1 bear his leaving me for a wooden-faeed girl t * 
cried the woman, beating her breast violently. " No, no t 
I did itl I did itt land he*, and if he were alive now, 
and we two were free, we could not let him live. Take 
down all I say]" she shrieked—“take it all down, and bang 
me aflerwarda, for my heart is bumingl boniingl bumlngl" 

I recorded their ccnfassions, wMoh were long 
very circumstantial, not only corroborating the evidence 
iu every material point, bnt explaining how the mur¬ 
der had been long planned.*~how the woman had en* 
gaged five men of a village in the British territory to do 
it, and had given thorn two rupees each as ecroest-money; 
hut their courage failed them, and they had given the 
money back to her: then, as she said, there remained oo 
one to do it but her husband's nepbew and herself. After 
all was recorded, I passed eentenoe of deatli upon both. 
The prooeedings were scut on to the Soddet Adslut or 
Supreme Court of Calcutta, the eentenoe oonfirmed, and 
the horrible p<ur banged together. 1 shall never forget 
the look and action of that woman as she cried out to me 
“ uot to write," and poured forth a torrent of oonfeasion 
which ahe could not represa 

In another case of daeoity which followed, tlie clear 
evidence of the widow of the owner of the house attacked, 
who was a young and very beautiful Brahmin girl, affected 
me veiy deeply; and the subject of that trial forms the 
opening of my romance of ‘Seeta.’ The depoeitioa of 
Seeta given at the first inquiry is that of the Brahmin 
widow, with very slight altoratioD. 
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Indeed my operationt agaiiiet the dacoita of my dis¬ 
trict were be^nuing to tell heavily upon tlicm. One large 
gang, very notorious in 1827-29, were at length brought to 
justice, and stolen property to a very largo amount woe 
recovered from them and rec<^uied. A zemindar of the 
adjacent British province, a great man in his way, was 
also tried and oonvioted on many cliorges of dncoity, and 
was sentenced to fourteen years' penal servitude; and 
tbeee instances of conviction, and many nioro, purged my 
province of docoiu. 

Kew-Year's Day of 1857 found me at Nolingnh, where 
I had been for two days. All was now very prosperous, 
and the crops were splendid. Every ono was in good 
heart, and applications for woste lands were very numer¬ 
ous ; in a comparatively abort time none would remain to 
be taken up. My new assistant, Temple, hod gone to 
work Bteadily, and was studying Mahrotta with every 
prospect of becoming a proficient. He liked the people, 
and they liked him; and, as I hod before done witli 
Ctdell, I made aeveml yearly aottlomenta to show him 
how the work wos done; and he was a veiy patient and 
good-tempered scholar. He had been with me on tlie 
Hyderabad rood so far os it extended, and he completed 
the survey of two branch lines to Helingnh and Sowdnl to 
Laloor—^1 of these 1 left to him to look after, os he could 
afford the time; but the works were mnkiug rapid pro¬ 
gress evetywhere. From Hclingah I went to Kliardso, 
half-way to Owso, os I was veiy anxious to see some 
Hindoo oavs-temples of which I had heard a good deal, 
and none of the archeologists of Bombay seemed to know 
anything about Uiem. I found them well worthy a visit- 
excavated in a cliff of laterite or coarse stone; but some 
of the pillars left were richly decorated with carving, 
and several of the halls of the temples were large and 
oiiy. The whole were a miniature, apparently, of the 
oaves of EUora, but very humble copies of these noble 
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tomplu; and thoogh there did sot exist even a tradition 
of their origio, I concladod they most have bees the work 
of the Ssgahs of KnUiasee—either the Chalnkyaa, or their 
esceesaors the Yidivie of Deogfaar or Dovlatebad. I 
conid disoover no inscription to copy and send to the 
Asiatic Society of Bombay, bot I measured the temples 
and sent plans of them, as I did also those of the fine 
Buddhist excsTationa near Daraseo, which in many re> 
spects were rery remarkable, and had bean previously 
unknown. 

The day 1 arrived at I received the melancholy 

intelligence of the death of the Besident, Mr Bnshby. Ho 
bad over^tigued lumself when ont on a country exonr* 
sioD, and brought on an illnees from which he never ral* 
lied. I regretted him very moch; for although we had 
had some difTei'eiices of opinion on variona local qaeadous, 
yet to me individually be had been kind and encooiaging. 
We oomspondcd constantly, and he was ever urging me 
on to attempt and begin further public works, and oipresa- 
ing satisfaction at the reenlt of those slready completed. 
It was impossibls to ooqjeotuxa who might be bis suc¬ 
cessor. 

After staying a few days at Owsa, for the trial of the 
priaonars conAuad in the jail there, 1 went by the new 
line of road to Sowdrd and Kuldroog. This latter portiou 
was quite finished, and measured 24 feet in width, looking 
lilfo a good gravel-walk the whole way. This had before 
only b^ a rough hack for carts, icde^ sometimes merely 
a )»tb winding among the great basalt boulders At Kul- 
dioog, the first building I had used os a jail was now too 
small, and 1 began ancloeing the large magasina with a 
wall Yl feet high and plastering it insido. There were 
now 400 prisoners in Um jail, and 1 bad eetoblished a 
school of industry, which was going on well Some of 
the prisoners were making rope and tape, others weaving, 
and more manufacturing carpets of strong cotton—some 
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of these were veiy pretty, and shoved mnch skill. Kor 
did I allow the women to he idle; they made ▼arious 
articles in a kind of knitting which was taught Uiem, and 
other kinds of work. The prisoners were likewise set to 
haild the new jail wall, and wore useful in a multitude of 
ways. 

After a good‘look round Koldroog, just to seo tliat all 
was right, and teatiog all the surreys of villages within 
reach, I went on to Sholapoor for a few days’ rest, and to 
indulge mjrself in a little mutio; and I promised to go 
tliere for a long visit during the rains, when I could not 
nxive about my distriot My friend the 8nrvoyor>iU'Chief 
was not at Sholapoor. bnt lUeut T. of the Artillery, who 
had belonged to the Trigonometrical Survey of Soinde, 
accompanied me to Toofjapoor, bringing his theodolite 
wiUi him. He was curious to see what I was doing, and 
he remained long enough to teat my auiveys of several 
large villsgee—all of which, I am glad to say, he found 
correct. 

I asked him to make a repmt to me on the subject 
which he did, explaining in detail the teste bo had made, 
and their results, which I sent on to hfr Maltby—and if 
the Commissioner bad any donbt about oar work, I knew 
this report would remove it; but he wrote word tliat he 
was sure we were fully able to carry it on oorreotly ; and 
I was rejoiced to find that my plan of using the plane- 
tables was turning out so thoroughly successful. 

J bad now leisure to make measurements for the com¬ 
pletion of the noble embankment at Bb&toree, which was 
one of my principal projecta The high-water level showed 
an srea of upwards of two square miles; the water would 
have an average depth of 25 feet, and the irrigation ohan> 
nels on the right bank of the stream would caivy water to 
Ahmedougger itself, which needed it sorely. This great 
work bad been begun, according to tradition, by Salabut 
Khan, the great Minister of Abmednugger, who died in 
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1588, and whose raaosoleum overioolu the adniirahle site 
for the lake which he had selected. Am each woold bene¬ 
fit alike by the work, tlie Xusm’s and the British Oorem- 
menta were to share ite expenses; and I was to anxious 
to ese it put in hand, that I worked very hard at all the 
plans, sections, aitd surveys. Bh&toreo was one of the 
Dioet delightful of all my villages, and 1 had constant 
viaitors from the cantonment Lient Oc^rave of the 
Engineers, witli an asaistant, was sent to help me 

Between ns all, we finished what we had to do; and 
the croee-levels of this basin gave a reault of upwards of 
aixty millions of cubic yards of wster-atorage, while the 
expenses of the work would be oomparmiively modorata 
Mr Cotgrava bad not bad exporience of tank-sagitieering, 
but be very eoon took in the project, atid entered into ite 
details with great spirit and seal ; and on looking into the 
particulars of the former portion which had l^n com- 
plated, ws were both exoes^ngly struck by the profound 
science which had been evinced by the ancient Muasul* 
man engineers. 

A survey of the high watershed lying between my 
district and the great valley of the Qodavety river was 
necessary in order to calculate the amount of rainfall for 
storage in the large tanks I had proposed; end I began 
this from Bh&toreo, and finished about lOU square milea 
of it, which all fell into the basin I bad tested when I 
came first to the district 

I bad now gained the amplest data for irrigation pro* 
Jeots both beta and at Bli&toiee; and when I ^uld find 
leiaure to do so, would aubmit thorn with my administra¬ 
tive report How anxiooa the people were for water S— 
not only for cultivation, but for their cattle; and what 
noble memorials would these works be of our rule in the 
provioce I I had discovered anmng the bills s refuge in 
hot weather—a village 2470 feet above the sea-level by 
barometer and boiling-point of water. I did not leave it 
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till the and of March, and then it vae quite cold at night 
and vei 7 agreeable during tlie day. The eoenety vrat 
beautiful all along the mountains to AhmednuggerwesU 
wards, and over my own district eastwards; while to the 
north lay the wide plain of the Qodaveiy. and Aumnga* 
bad and its hills beyond. Even witli ^e naked eye I 
could tee the glitter of the marble dome of the great tomb 
of Aurongzoeb's daughter in the far distance, and of other 
domes and minaiete in the city; but my time was up—I 
had to meet my assistant Palmer, and to lay out a new 
pieoe of road aoutb to Daraseo and north towatda the ci^ 
of Beer. After all waa done, the rainy eeason would be¬ 
gin, and wa should sssemble si Nuldro^. 

Uy plans wore changed by a note received from Colonel 
Pavidson, from Baroda, where, after leaviitg Hyderabad, 
be bad been appointed Keaident. Now, it appeared, he 
was promoted to the vacancy at'Hyderabad, and sent uie 
word that he should be at Nuldro^ on tha 12th April 
1 received his note while at Mauoor on the 6th,iaod 1 had 
120 miles to travel over as beat 1 conld in order to meet 
our new chief, who was an old friend of mine. By relayq 
of horses, and a palankoon from Tooljapoor, I managed to 
reach Nnldroog on the morning of the 10th, os tlia snii 
WAS rising, and I fonnd everything looking very nice. 
Next day at 4 a-h. the Beaident arrived, and I was very 
glad to welcome him, and to oongratnlate him on his new 
appointment He had been overworked at Boroda, and 
looked ill; but the offer of the Hyderabad Baeidentahip 
was too tempting, and he bad ahaadonod Iiis previous 
idea of going on furlotrgh to England for a few montha' 
leave, until he should have established himself in his new 
position. 

As soon as it was ligb^ ha asked to be shown all over 
the fort, expressed his approval of the naw jail, and heard 
all about my schemes for roads, and all ibe irrigation pro¬ 
jects, to which be promised his help and countenance, 
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ddolaring that ooe of his first undsrtskiDgs at Hyderabad 
would be to complete the road to a janctioa with my 
frontier. I explained the progress of the surrey, and, ia 
ebott, ererything connected with my work in all depart* 
menu, aud he bad not one single olfaction to offer to any 
of my plans. He stayed with us till the erening, Temple 
having ridden in from Owea dnzing the day; and we tlien 
sent him on, with onr hearty good wishes for a safe jour¬ 
ney, and after this relapsed into our usual monotonous 
routine of daily work. 

I returned to my camp, and made surveys aad plans 
for the last large tauk I had to prepare for execution in 
the ensuing year. It would ooUeot the drainage of 674 
square milea; would have au average depth of 24 feet, 
and an area of 134 •figure mile*; and woiUd, when com¬ 
pleted, be a truly noble work. 

1 bad TDuob anxiety at tbie time about many things, 
and one eepecially was the very oevere illness of my 
father-in-law Mr Palmer, who throughout my life bad 
been so steady, loving, and truly helpful a friend to me iu 
all my doings. He recovered, however, very slowly; but 
his eon, luy assistant, was obliged to leave me and go to 
Hyderabad for advice about his ejres, which began to fail 
him terribly. He could now scarcely see to snito his 
name, and was unfit for duty. I took charge of his sub¬ 
division myself; and the travelling season being over, re¬ 
turned to Nuldroog by the cloeo of May. 

On my way to Nuldroog, my aseistsmt Baba Sahib bad 
met me atDaruseo, and in course of a oonveriatioQ which 
we held privately, be told me that very diaogreeable 
rumours hod been flying about that disaffection prevaUed 
in the British territory, and that it was report^ an at¬ 
tempt would soon bo made to turn the British out of 
India altogether. 

I had heard thyi myself, but it had made no impression 
upon me. Who oould or would think it could be true. 
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while the whole of India lay apparently in profonod 
peace! Who could dream of any ruiugt 

*'I>o you remember.” said Baba Sobib^ ” the anonymous 
letter sent to yon by the Bombay Qovemmeut some time 
ago! I think it was in February; that was a warning, 
and kindly meant, thongli it sounded rude and insolent 
Now the ^manae for ibis year 1914 is moat alarming; it 
goes back to the ‘hundred years’ of the bottle of Plaaaey, 
and deelaree that the rule of tlie Company muet oome to 
an end in bloodshed and tumult This is what is dis* 
turbing men's mindsi and we must be very careful. Wlien 
I saw the almanac for the year, I had almoet determined 
to write to you to have it etopped, and prevent the public 
reading of it if poaaible; but I knew that you would say 
such a step would give it too much importance. Do you 
not hear ugly rumonn yourself!’' 

I scatoely liked to oonfeta that I had; but since Feb.* 
nary I had been receiving eeveral anonymous letters sent 
through the ordinary post, with various poet-marks, all 
wamiug me, as a fiieDd to natives, to take furlough to 
England and join my family, and leave the district to its 
fate. They were worded mostly in this way >— 

‘‘Although you have many friends, and the people 
worship yon, you have still enemies who will opproaoh 
you when the time oomes, and you will never know who 
strikes you down.” 

All these letters wore marked “privata," or ” to be read 
by himaelf,” and, like other anonymooa produotiona, 
which were oommon enongb, I had read them and then 
them np. I had not the smalleat fear of the people 
in my district; but these letters, taken in connection 
with those which had been sent confidentially to Lord 
Elphiuitone, had more effect upon me than I cared to 
acknowledga 

The advent of 1914 had been preceded by frightful 
cholera and floods in Bengal, discontent about the greased 
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oartiidgaB, tnd the mating of the 19th Bengal Native 
lufoaUy; but such event* seemed to have no poeaiUo 
oonneotioQ with the general uprising of the people; and 
even i( in Bengal, they were eaipicioua of infrif^einenta 
of caste, what could that possiUy have to do with the 
peaceful and apparently loyal farmen of the Deccan ? 

In Bengal, however, there now appeared to be reel 
alarm. Lord Canning's proclamation of May 16th proved 
that there was, as there seemed to me to b^ direct sym* 
pathy between what the people of Bengal were warned of 
by lord Conning and what I knew was being felt all 
round me I oould only infer that the evil prophecy of 
the carious almanoo, the same in purport everywhere, had 
in reality disturbed the minds of the uiithinking and super¬ 
stitious. What could be done? I heard the same ap¬ 
prehensive reports from Hydersbad. The Besident and 
others wrote to me about them; and from Ahmednugger, 
Sholapoor, Beror, and other localitiea, came the sauo 
ladings: and out of all the letters which reached me and 
Temple, there was scarcely one which did not make some 
reference to the snbjeoi 

I confess I wss considerably relieved when I received 
an order to remit all the money I had in the treasury to 
Bombay for the Persian war. I felt, in any cose, it was 
better to be without it. 

I well remember tbe receipt of the ** Extra ” from hfeerut 
of the 11th May. 'IVho that was in India at that time 
con forget it f One could not but afaudder at tho awful 
news; but tliere arose a hope that it might only bo a local 
mutiny whioh conld be cbe^d without spreading farther, 
and that peace would soon follow; and yst, if common pte- 
oaution had been taken at every station as early as Febra- 
8wy or March, before the evil wind of 1914 be^ to blow, 
many and many a valuable life would have been spared. 
Now it was too late, for throughout the Bengal army dis¬ 
affection was widely prevalent^ and was beginning to bear 
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fruit ulmoet duy by day ererywhero. Waminga liad not 
vautiog. Frieodly nativea had eodearourad by many 
meana to pot Englishmen on their guard; hot no Iiinta 
were taken, no precantioiie need, and the blow fell nt last 
Ibe followiug lettoTS wero written homo to my feiende, 
though with no view to publication at the time ; but for 
the oonvenietwe of my bmily and others intoraetod in the 
eobjoot they were printed and circulated privately without 
my knowledge 


Koubom (W m t hm Catm Dwraicn. Dsocav), 

/mm n. leer. 

Ko Oovernment daipetch that erar left India will be looked 
for with each anxiety aa tha mail which takes thia The 
elcee of the Aifghan war wu a period of intenae axcitemont; 
but then it wia for an army retiring, and one which oonld, 
united as it waa, hava borne down eveiything before ik How 
the fear eiiees from the army itaelf. To say that a Bengal 
aray exieta, b I fear, bepelea. The liat of regimante that 
have broken into open mutiay, or bare been diabanded beoauM 
of diaatecUon, haa extended to nKRe than half the regular regi* 
raenta already, and who shall ay how far it may not extendi 
How will it be possible to trust any ofter thiol Happily, m 
yet, BO diaaffsetlOQ haa been manifseted in the Bombay or 
Uadraa aimiaa, and the native States are one and all faithfel. 
There haa bean exdtemaat at Hydarahed, of eooraa, and ona 
night a standard was planted, around which some rabble 
tssembled; but tha Minister sent a party of Arabe to kaep 
ordar, and thooe assembled dad, nor has any attempt at sedition 
bees renewed. DeTidacn baa a small detachment and a few 
guns at the Berideney, owce to asaum the people of the Reei* 
deocy Daxaar than aught else; and all Is quiet. There had 
been suspicion of oommnnieatloB botwean disaffeoted parties in 
tbs native regiments and tha city rabble, bet no traoe could be 
fbond; and such reports have bean eommoa at all timse, for 
the lak twenty years, in any periods of gensml exoitemeot 
Ihe Minister and Himm are eteedily with us; and it seems 
they hare the Aiebe fa kaitd, which perhaps some doubted. Of 
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eoone lh« g«a«rtl iaUnst ii aov e«atred ia Delhi; ud I 
thick and bop* that 701a will haar of ita fall h; thia nail. 
Nava, bjr elaotrie talagiaph, ta Daridaoo, of tha 3d, fkom Delhi, 
aaid that a hnadi had been uada; hot tha moat matarial ma, 
that tha IdAg bad thrown himaalf oa otxr protection, and that 
the lantiDaen weia divided among thamaalTaa. Tbaj had bean 
defeated with great alaughtar ontaida the walla, bf oar troopa, 
under Oanacal Barnard; and tha raanlta of their two attadu 
on the ontpoat of the Moarat poat on tha Hiadnn, wan alao 
alaaghtec and daSiat. That tho whole will ba quallad, and 
apoedOy too, I ban not tho laaat doubt; but, aaantiina, it ia 
a period of intenet anxieij and axdtement, aa jou ma/ b^era. 
It ia moet aatiafactory to aoa tha paepla of onr naweat prarinoaa 
—tha Ponjaub and Oodh—«a yet unmoved bj what ia going 
on. Tboee of tha Iforth-Woat have not bean lojal, and more 
plandering haa been oantad on by tha ruiel population about 
tha latga atationa than by the mutineom. Hare we an all per¬ 
fectly quiet, and I truat in Qod mayramain to. Withapurely 
agrieultoral population tbara are no alamanla of axdteoMnt; 
and nnlaaa it ba among any of tha chieft in tha Southern 
Mahratta aouatiy, no chance of diaaffaetioo exieta ou thia aide 
India. 

One naturally taka what haa been tha eanae of all thie—of a 
whole amy bamming at onoa diaaffectad, and oAeen and mao, 
Hindoo and Mohammedan, abandoning allagianoa, pay, and 
penaioat, — Tulcing all in thia wild attempt to aubvart the 
Govaramant, for no one e«n doubt that that ia tha and aimed 
at. It ia not only that pteaent advantagea have bean naked, or 
conaidantiona of them thrown away; future oonaidemtiona are 
involved aa walL All aepoye, or moat of the Bengal army, are 
eonnacted with land,—tluwo waa hardly a farmer or proprietor 
of any kind who bad not a aon or relative in the army; many 
ware thamealvee landed propriatora: all are known, and, at 
traitota, have forfeited their eatataa. It would aaam alao, by 
the wanton butchery of ofioera, and by the m taau rei at onoa 
puiauad, that it waa deairad to leave no ebanea of aooammoda- 
tion or retreat. I anppoae all will eoma out tome day. It 
ia im^oaaible bat that a eommlaaion muet be appointed to aift 
T 
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tb« whole to the bottom, end devieo e renedj. Tlw authoritiee, 
bliadljr co&fidaat, or timid, or eoaeoitod u they a*y have been, 
mnat opes thair ejrea oow, and not only look danger in the face, 
but provide agaiul lie reeurreaee. Some people talk of Kuaeia; 
b«t I oaniul think what ahe can have to do with It, or how 
aeorat moona ooold have boon doviaed for the corruption of the 
army. That a general oonapiracy was made, who can doubt t— 
the fact of the eiteulation of theae myatarioua cakee of braad 
last year showed this, though no one suspected the sepoys, or at 
least dsclated that they did. 

But obeamnt men have done so for many yean. I have 
Haver mat an officer who bad aeen Bengal tioopa, who was not 
amand at their lax dlaeiplina Colonel Jacob, long ago, eaid 
that tha “ nonnal condition of the Bengal army was mMfiap," 
for which he wsa xtearly losing his oommisslon ; bat it was 
fact. At Mooltan, and through the whole of the Fat^jaub 
war, thf men wen hardly to be trusted; and after it, Sir 
Cbailas Kaplar bad to qoell one mutiny, whkh had not tho 
appsaranoe of being an isolated ebuUitioo of lMia& though it 
did xwt apteed. CMte has been the bene of that army, and it 
has bean BMwt strange to me always to hear casta apoken of as 
an advantage Btahmin ssfwya are, no doubt, a fine noe; 
phyaioally, no finer man axift; temperate and well'behsred 
always, and they are liked by offieen; but they have viewed 
with dread the gradually axtending territory of the British 
bsyoud seal; which to them era dnedfiil, and yet where they 
might aooast or later have to go—nay, leould have to go. £o* 
lieUnent is only made for general aervioe now; and while it 
has been mads by young hands, to get tha only aeiviea poaeibU, 
the old hands bad not taken the oeth, and it must have been 
an olgeet of the lower and yosngor gndoa to Areo tbemsolvea 
from tbeim. Than are many reasons why mutiny has broken 
out, which I sea are prominantly given in tha nowspepen— 
fonign aervioe, suspicion about the Enfield cartridges, general 
lax diseipUna, absaooe of European troops, and the like ; but 
than ate othen which I do not aea notiool at all, but whkh 
strike ns as having had some eflect. Thsae are: 1st, The 
Way in which tbs Commission in Oudh hsa been working, and 
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it« imlt u i«g»rd« Um I&adboldm. Thii eUti—ptU; 
jkba, Thakooa, uid Itndholdw of tU dogmo—on powerful 
uodor tb« DotiTo govonon, tnd UvIms to o dogm. TImj 
bod tt touch load M they liked, and paid onlj what they 
choM. The Oorenunsnt «m at perpetual feud with them; 
and they had the heat of it, X eoipeol. Kow that ie all ehaagad, 
aad than oao be ao diatiiictioB of peraou. Sdlj, It ia aaid 
that the appoiatoMata in the Ccaoaierion, aa regarda tha heada 
of it, wen uot good-^too maaj regulation man—>«nd that the 
taTanna aciaw wia not aparad at all. I do not know bow thia 
ia, but anapeei that all eombinad baa had more to do with the 
Mutiny thui any other eaua^or if not more, that H haa had 
tha aflaet of arouaing to action all other anbjeeta of real or 
fanoitd dieoontant 3 dly, I doubt alao whather the nrenua 
ayatam of tba North-Waat Provincaa ia aound—Thomaaan’a 
qretaBD, ao balandad by ita anpportaat It haa net aaound pro- 
party to tha middle claaeae; and the yeoman, who are oor 
aapoya, have loat lands, which an awallowed up by monayad 
man. The nballioa waa of thii kind; but than, 

intoraat and axethitanl charges on money traueactuna had 
driven •oaqye* to despair. Tha middle elaaaei of tenants in the 
Moith-Weet are not tavagaa, and watch and bava watched with 
jealoniy tha operation of lawa and oourta which have told up 
old propartiaa and ascumband now ouaa. I cannot dilate on 
these aubiacta j but kaap them la mind, and I think you will 
eaa bereafter that they have had edbct baneftUly to weaken 
aUacbmaot which might have bean aaeored by otlw (Deans. 

I am eonddent in your EngUali naoureaa. It will bo eaen 
that a vary large feres of Earopean troops ie needed for India, 
and that henceforth they mnit be m mam, aa Sir Charles 
Ilapiar most truly obaarred and urged, laolatad parties are 
of no uaa, and, aa ia eaaa of tha aaeamUy at Delhi, can only 
be got togathar after long daiaya, and then iaefRciaatly. I 
bava no doubt the Qovenunent will eend from 10,000 to 30,000 
man directly, and niaaniima vrbat than tro will bold their own 
at ttaM; but I hope the Delhi maUtt will hare bean eettlad 
by thia time, and, after that, tha net k rather ^ detail only. 
\Vithottt money, without la^tta, without guni, resoureea, or 
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unmunitioD, what oui s r*bbl« of Mpojt do 1 8ocu] auKhief 
only; ond that, bomU« m U Ium bom ond noy bo, it tbo 
prieo nt which ve an potchanng axporimoa Ferhapct in 
«nd, all will ba beUac than bafon. Ulianoiu will bo diipollad, 
and thoM will ba no trifling with daagar. Tbora mnat ba a 
aaLivt amj, but that of Bengal will not bo what it baa boon. 
Ibara will bo store Buopoan cavalry and isfhntiy, and inoro 
artillery; store inagolar lariaa or ansad police; la aboiti wo 
ahall be wiaer and aadder, and ahall sot traat, aa wo aoam to 
bava baen doing for many yaan, to oar good fortuao or prmlifft, 
Thia, too, stay havo baen one of thoao aolamn warnings giran 
in Ood'a providanee, lassiting tnm atraggloa in laen'a minda 
botwaes fonna of belief—the /set botweos haatbaniBa and 
Cbiiatianity. What the Saxona ware. to Charlamagno, tho 
Hindooa; miUatit mu tm d it, stay ba to oa. A great atrugglo 
batwoen light and darknaaa^ ciriliaation and aavagaa, ia no 
doQbt progtaaatng, and, like utbara before it, will have ita 
phaaea of exciUetent and miaery. Lord Cannisg ia doing well 
MOM, but wea not daaiaive enough porhapa at flrot Yet who 
•baUiayitt 

UianowB Tatiob. 

Koinaooe, /wy 4 , ltS 7 . 

Ton will read with horror in England the aceounta ftooi tiie 
Bengal itationa, whara regimeata have mutinied. I will not 
dwell upon them. Mutiny, and a declaration tor tlio aapoy’a 
eaoM, whatever it ia, might bava beta expected in an orguiM 
riatng of thia kind; but it ia elaar now thU tho oxtomination 
of ofltcaca, with their wivea and faailiaa, waa one main objoet— 
and, alaa I it baa baen acoenpliabad with ftanduh barboti^ in 
many inatasoaa. I cannot think otberwiae than that England 
win be atiired ea aba baa raielybean atirred before; and that it 
baa Beaded bnt the peniaal of the aeooonta of the last month, 
and oven of the laat fortnight, to aronae a apirit of vangaance 
againct theee mmoreant aapoya, inch aa baa bm rarely, if ever, 
diaplayed among you, and that troopa will be aant ont inatantly 
in lar^ nnmbara. Wa have not yet h«ud of the fall of Delhi 
—that ia the point on which all intanat eontrea at preeent; 
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aod Um opanUou thm ue nflt koows, •xe«p> thst Outtnl 
Bunurd had (^ulitd thn* wartim £rom th* plua, irith great 
UwB to Uie matliiaen. tlie kst aoeormU—that b, tip to the 

16tli—the Geoenl ww vaitbg for in ri f ninforeenMota from 
the Piu^^nb, trhieh had iMchad TTabaHa on tbaii mj down 
to him. I dareeay the place ia atrong; and aa all in it are 
fighting with haltara in proapeot if t^ea, the/ are doabtleaa 
diaperata; and it ia cleat nothing can be riaked. Beporta bare 
come down oonntay to Boabaj that the place haa bM taken, 
hot thej ate not ofilciallf oonfirmed u jret; ao we moat wait in 
patiaaca. Thay an atrong in CaleoUa, a^ I danaaj by tlua 
tine have aoma of iha Chinaae troopa than; if ao, thay will ba 
pnihed np tha oomtry with all apead. Po^aub ia quiat 
•>-ao liaiog or diataibanea—whi^ tpaaka well for the local 
adttiniatntioa. All through tha Deeean and aouth of India 
then ia ontin tnaqaillity. Ejdanbad ia wall in hand by 
Daridaon, who will get cndit for what he hea dona^ The 
Nisun and the Uiniater an ataach, and tha Araba well in band 
aleo; they hare no eympathy with tha Bengal moTemmt, or 
with a king of Delhi, end will be fiithAiI to oa Ken we an 
all qniat ai^ peaceable ee any one ooold wlah, axtd alee in all 
tha adioining diatrieta, Brithh and Nisaxa’a Wa wen rather 
apprebeoaiTe a week age, that a regiment of Mixam’e Contiu* 
gent caTalry, which had matiaied at Aurangabad, and wee at. 
fiiat atated to ba in foil match on ila atation, Mominahad, 
about aixty milea from thi«, might maka a daah at na for tha 
■aka of tnaaory; hot that report wia blae. Ho men 
moved from Aamngahad till Oenatal Woodbunh force arriTed 
then by a forced march of aeventy milaa from Ahmednuggec. 
Tha Qeneial went etnugbt to the cavalry linae, toRoanded the 
ngimaol, when the graataet niimbar of the men eabmilted at 
one^-in feet, joined him; bat eome nariained till a charge or 
two of grape was icot among them, when they fled for the moat 
pert, aixty-foar b«ng tekea piiaonen. Of tbeae, aaveral have 
been hanged, and eome tranapoited; and the example will have 
a good eilect, no doabt—indeed haa had, for no one haa attrxed 
a^wbon. I have abont eighty of the men of thie corpe on 
duty ia the diatiiet, but all have behaved well, and aeem right 
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^od to b« Mt of the neea. Thsre ma on eoH of ooa> 
■pinej at SetUn, wheo tho Better first broke oat; bat Rom, 
the elector there, irho is e good offieer, bee nipp^ it in the 
bod, end ell is eqnen agein. 

Yoa vUl see that the ex-kSng of Oudh haa been eonfinod, 
and that OoTtmmeot have a cine to his partieipetion in tlko 
matter. I have from tho first tbongbt that Oodh vu tho 
eauM of this. Oar Bengal arm; ato Oodh men for tho moot 
part ; and, as I bm; have said bofore, the check on babitoal 
lawleaensM in Oudh, and no lees lawlosuwaa in tho ranks of 
the amj', wm hardly to be endare«1. No doubt the eonapirai^ 
haa been long matared. It has been no cartridgs qnestion, or 
anj other question, bat a straggle to break bonds, which wero 
ge^ng tighter erer^ daj. If this oatbreak had not ocetirrod, 
the crisis woold hare come in some other form, end might po«- 
•Iblj have been worse. At it U, it is onljr a qaeation of tiina 
Tho Oangse is rising fut, snd iteamcra can g^ np with troops 
easily snd quickly. 5000 mm from Chins will hold everything 
till you can eend ue mote ; but for tone years to come India 
will require many moro European troops than she has had. In 
this Balhootia failed, that he truited tho nativo ertny 
when U waa clear they were not in haul as soldiers should lie. 
With a new annexation at one ond in the Pnajaub, and one in 
the middle—and considering tho character of Oudh, wliieli waa 
Car more lawlisa than tho Pnnjanb over woe—theio should Imvo 
been a heavy Eoropean foree tbers nod at Delhi. All Uiia is 
too late now: wo have only to rotrioro tlio loasoe, and out 
power will bo atrbngor than ever, aiwl the attachment of all 
well'diapaeod ekaeoe greater; for it is clear to all, whon any 
disorganiBstion ensues, what will bs tho result to iiropcrty. 
OoTomment will be aaddsr but wiser; and the ailininutiation 
of India for the oaxt busdrsd years aon dviliasd than it haa 
been snoe Floseey. Tho aevogary of tho worst State in India 
has had ita borat—a fearful one it bas been—bat the rotribu' 
tion will he aa fearfoL All thoao men are landed proprietori in 
Oadh. Dare they return theis to ba hunted down 1 Every man's 
name ia known, and hia place of recidoaoo; and whon our turn 
bagiaa again, woo to them I Small muqr will bo shown to the 
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TioUton awl anrdenn of voa«n and helpitaa ahildnn. 

As it ifl, thara appakta a loH. Abottt half tha Beogal aniif baa 
not stimd. liany of tha corps ata doing good aarrioa, and 
parhapa wait to asa tha tana of Ddhi Bp-and-bx, aa 
corps mors up froa Calcutta, tha rahela wQl be batwean two 
firaa We know they hsTO no aanLunition or matetial in ahot 
and aboil bnt what nax hare baan got at TWhi, and no aamn* 
nitioa but what was foond thatn. Where are thax to get cape 
for Utair inuaketa, whieh are all parotuaion 1 We sea at Banana 
that Uiex Ibnw awax 1400 stand of anna. Xow, if thax kept 
their anas and discipline, thax might be formidabb; bnt with* 
out aitlMr, thax an no note than tha rubble, which has never 
Xet stood—and nover can—ragnlar amuee. So I sea good hope 
in prospect ; and as we most have had it imi one dax, the worst 
b over, I think. Evaiy one win blame Lord Delhouaie, I 
daiesax. ^ ^^7 **e thet he waa wrong la not oovering hu 
aniMxationa with loffieient Eoiopeen troops, tod thb the 
Bssnun war prevented hb doing. We ought to heer bx the 
mail coming in what xe« sax at horns to tha bagioning of tbe 
UuUnx- Bnt we eaanot hew what yoa know of the wont for 
another fortnight, or monlh perhape. Thb mutinx will give us 
an aloetrlo talegraph to xou, no donbt, when xon can hoar dadx 
news flrom India. But we shonld be thankful that wa have at 
best steam to cnrrx over dbtnae to x^ * month, end pa^ 
hape gain help. Tou will sao that men ere aqual to tha ema^ 
genex- Lawrenco at Lucknow hu dona wondan. Colonel 
Noil and bis Hadxai FuaiUera are ranownsd alraadx—a gallant- 
spiritad mac u anx hava. ta the Pnnjanb, tM, thax 
<latarminad man anil troops enough, u thax liava get rid of all 
tha Bengal man. Wo onlx want troops for the Nerth-Weatam 
Ptovineu and Caatral India, and wa shall be all right in a 
few months, hfsanwbfla, the more anxloni Enghnd b tbe 
better. 

Ton will too whet I<ord fVpTiiag hu done about the press. 
I think it wu naadad now; bnt it max ^ relaxed, exoept 
to rwUlve prints, hareeftor. And I hope tbau murdart. and 
maasaorM will ease £zatar Hall and its partx of Mmo of ib 
cant in regard to “ sxmpethj with natiTeo.'* 
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I am qaita wall—«nd h«ro, but that we read nawapapan, 
abonld bare no aiudaty wbatarer. Tall thia to all wbo aak 
after me. God bleaa you i aiul baliara mo oror youia faith- 
fully, 

Haenowa Tatlor. 

[la tilt Biaatk of Ai^put Oeiitaia Taylor waa promoUd to tbo Dopaty- 
CaoamWononbip la Kortli Betar, and prooMded to kla now aUlton at 
BooUaao.] 

JauutAB, Stftember 7, 1057. 

1 htTB got to far on my jounay to my new eountrj,—that 
ia, about thiao-fourtha of the diataaca. Wa caiinot travel 
luxuzionaly at you do, but I have ooma about ItK) milaa in 
nine d^a, with my tanta and larvanta wall up, which la not 
bad work. I give all a raot here, and hope that Sullock wUl 
ooma in from Booldana to-day, till whan I aball oooupy myaalf 
with writing and Aral to you. I had intandod to have dona 
•o on the road; but the double marohoe, avaniog and morning, 
thou^ they are not over ten or twelve milaa at tbo noet, 
interrupt avary atUmpt to laUla to anything. Hy joumay hes 
been a vary plaownt oia; then waa no rain to ap^ of: and 
through the NUani'a oountry, in whieb I eonld not poaaibly 
have been traeiad with greater civility and dictlnction had I 
been the Recidont biinaalf, doputationa met ma from all the 
large towne and elatione, and X waa halpad on in ovory way 
I could deeiro. The country ia^parfocUy peaceful and loyal to 
ui. But it ia Md to eaa ao much of it waate, and to hear the 
people oonplobiDg, not ao much of aoliva oppraaaion, at of no 
one taking the leaat intaroat in them, axoept to aorow wlutt cart 
be got out of them. I eaa, however, chongoa for the better in 
the ayttem of diatriet management, and theta aoema to ba a 
■jstam at kat; but it mutt ba, avan with Salar Jung, that ho 
has little aaaUtanor, much oppoaition, and in all coaea very 
lukewarm eo-opemtion. I trust, bowaver, that a man ao 
thoroughly in eotneot and aioglo in purpoaa will tucooad na ha 
deaervtt to do. Hit conduct through t^ trying ortaia of Juno 
and July hu beon vary admirable j and oa it has paaaed the 
ordeal of the Mohuirum oofoly, Hyderabed may ba eonaiderad 
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UtOTOBgUj Mfe, I tbink, m ito people Umngbout the couAtTy 
are eatbrely well affected. 

Yoa aak me in your laat what the affect of thia muliny npoii 
tha prinoea of India eeesna to he. It ia not an eaay queation to 
laawer, but I will giro you my opinioiia; and, onleoe we aua- 
tein very unlooked-for and aorioua rereieta, I do not think they 
vrill alter. At preeeat, then, I think all ia in a aatiaCictory 
atato. Certainly there la uo aympathy with the mutineer 
eepoya, neither politically nor aa far aa creed ia concerned. 
The papen will give you detaiia, but not one of the Urge 
Stotea baa moved or op^y dlapUyed aympathy with the eepoy 
fflovemont. Wherever thoee Poorhia aepoya, whether Hindooe 
or Muaeulmani, have had eervica^ they have mutinied and gone 
towarda Delhi, aa they did fton onr aervioe. Contiagenta of 
natiro princea, which at &nt appeared loyal to ua, but which 
oonaiatM of tbo aona ehuaer of aoldien aa onr non, bioka away 
aa well from ua aa from their nominal maateia and joined the 
general confixleiacy. Yon boo thia azamplifled In tbo oventa 
at Indoro and Owalior, and the eaaaa of the KoUh oontingeat, 
Bhopal peopio, &c.; hut u aeon a« Hclkar wu rid of hta 
mntinoua aoldioxy, who marobed to Delhi, and hia own Mah- 
nUaa rallied round him, he weloomed the Beeidant beck, and 
nattera now are much eafer and quieter than before. The 
ptincee of Ihqpootona have been loyal end atauch, I believe, 
to a man, helping with tlieir men aa far ee waa needed. I oen, 
however, leulily nndontand their not eendiog Urge bodiea into 
the ftold, with an infoctioua apirit abroad, and without any 
apparent head, knowing that there U amonget them aa atrong 
a love for plunder and anarchy m udatod in the time of the 
Pindtiarooe, nay woraa. Native Stetee have theiefore kept 
quiet, aending only what tliey themaelvoe ooald enUrdy depend 
on; and in thU they have bm ri^h 
Tliat thore ia any combination among native Statoe egainet 
ua, 1 have no auapudoix; and a oombioation to act op a hoed, at 
an Kiuperor of Delhi, would, I ihould think, be the Uat thing 
that any on* of them wanted If it were poeaibU that cueh a 
reeult followed, even for a while, the impoaailulity of ooheeion 
moat tranaparcot to all; whiU the certainty of exaction, ex- 
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toHion, plQBdw, and inarcantj of properly, la alike clear to 
every ona Better, tlxTafore, at it ia, to Uiem; and they are 
accordingly quiet, if not acUTe and aympatkialng frleoda At 
a drat glance you night think that the Niiam State would 
ayTDpatliiao with a **Delhi Raj* But the Kiama were faith* 
loaa to Delhi, etteriy ao, and would hare to pay a heavy nek- 
ouin^ nay, be utterly exttngnlahed. If poeaibl^ The lHahratta 
princea^ what remain of them, hold territonoa wreatod tVom 
DalbL Would they be aparedT The Rojpoot in-inoea, the 
oldeat fcudatoriea of Delhi, have, aa I have aaiil, diaplayed 
active ayrapethy with ua, retaining and proteetlng tlie p^itical 
ageote with tliem, and helping witli auppliea, and in oilier 
waya of which tho papera give details I ]>avo IVom the firat 
looked anxioualy to ace whether any grand political roovenent 
or confodentioa eonld be deteeted, hut aa yet there appeare 
none, and I think the Oovernment will have the laine intellU 
gence from the Qovereot-OeueteL No; at yet the movement 
appeero conflned to the Bengal army, and to Uiat portion of it 
which ia called Poorhia or Hlodooetanoo. The Siklia will Iwve 
none of it : Goorkhaa an itanch; hat whenver theae Poorbiaa 
are, there are diaaffaetion end open savagery of the wont de¬ 
scription. The reason of thia ta as yet a profound mystery. 
That tho whole of tits Bengal army waa prepared to rise about 
the iSth May, there con be no <ioubt new ; and that its rising 
was not alraalinneotia, l»aa boon providential. Even now, 
regiments that have been diearmed break away occneionally. 
Corpe of irregular onvalry that have been eonddored stanch, 
mutiny and make oiT to plunder, and join, if they ean, the 
Delhi or Rolulkund partiea, oven witljout arms, or pay, or 
plunder. To doubt, therefore, a preoonoerted plan in thie 
mutiny would he shmr{L It has existed, ami exists; and out 
of the whole Bengal army I do not think there are at preeent 
xoore than luJfa-doniu Poorhia regiments who ore stench, or 
who have proved loyalty by action. It will bo long before tbe 
origin of tlie movement ie known. 'Whether, as boa been 
auppoeed, it is in reality a plot of the Delhi princes to attempt 
to regain eoTereignty,->-wbetbar it b owing to intrigues in 
Oudh,>-whetber on attempt anioug a powetfhl body, bound 
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together a* the Hindoo Poorhtaa an by one bond of nligioot 
belief, to oaUbliah a dominion of military priMta aa exiat^ in 
the ancient daya of Hiadooiam,—or whether it ia one of theoe 
outfareoka of aarageiy againat ciriliaation, of which we hare 
inatancea innnmeiable in the hiatory of cdrilieetion, nmaina to 
be aeon. Uy own iinpnaaiona lead me much to the latter be¬ 
lief. Civiliaation ia pmaaing herd on llindooiau, perhepa alao 
on Hohammedaniam : I do not aay Chrictianity, for that aa yet 
ia far off; b<,it that amount of cariliaation which haa pnmd 
pTOgrtaaioo of knowledge to be incompatible with Uindooiim, 
and to bo tapping ita vary exiatence. Tbia may bare led to 
eonepiiacy among Biahmina, and by them the Sajpoota or 
Kehettriya claaaaa hava bsaa eraneed to action. Thaao olamea 
eotupooe the Bengal army. Tharo are no otbsn. Uindoo- 
atanoa Kneealmana are much llindooiaod, end ware originally 
part of the Hindoo people. Henco, whan it beoama noceaeoiy, 
there hue been for the time e oomplote identlAcotion of tlie 
intereete of ell. Again, for the leat fifty yean we hero bean 
brooding up a race of etalweti prUate for our army. lu the 
moat deplorable manner we have etrangthened erery pi^adice 
by onliating none but thorn. Tbo magnificent men of that 
army wore the edmiinUon of ell, they were accordingly pam- 
perod and indtdgad by all; they leou/d not oUow intermixtore 
of other claaaea; they teoniited Iheaaelree; and each eerpe, 
from tho offioon down to Ute lowaet priri^ were not 
cltaenion, but fellow-prieeta ee Btahmina, or holy werriore aa 
Kahettriyaa. Oen anything more pregnant with miaehiof be 
ioMginodl Yet to vain were Bengal ofAcere of thoir men, end 
of their moa'e canto, whieh waa the etrangeet thing, that men¬ 
tion or thought of anything low-coate wee ridiculed,—and the 
Madna and Bombay armiea held ae thin^ of nought. So it 
wont from bad to wone, ae legeide dieoipllne; and while tbe 
eepoya etrangthened themMlree in their ragimenta, rivOiaetwn 
wns treading herd on thoii keele outride. Sopoye wore not 
ednoeted men, except in contoonUIe ae Brehmina. Education 
waa epraoding over Bengal and the North-'Weat Provincee very 
fast. It would have followed into Oudh, and u yet Oi>dh wu 
a aliODgbold of dark Hindoo feoatielcm. The Oudh Biahmina 
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m IcDOwo b; other Bnhmtna for theireltechmcnt tOtiaditodj 
of, the Byatio ritoe of Bbovanoe or KaJi. Theaa ritaa ero held 
in ebbomtace by Deocen Srehmina; they onll tliem fearful and 
noboly, and among thorn who have knowledge of them 
are hMd in dread by the real. Of avch are the Bengal eepoya, 
the Brabmiua and B^poota of Oadb and aa far eoutb aa 
Banarea. And aince they hare broken forth and ahown them* 
aalrea in their true eoloura, it hea not aurprlaed me to see that 
the maak completely thrown olf haa diaplayed In aevagery that 
apirit which in thoao diatricta prodnoed Thuggee, which had ita 
moat noted leedera from among Ihoee ve^ claaaea. I have 
given yon theee reoaoaa to explain why I think tlda mote a 
movement of aevagery againat eiviliaation than anght olao, and 
1 alill adhara to my opinion that the aonoxatioa of Oudh waa 
the IncaatiTo to thia outbreak. Perhapa the way in which 
Ondh waa managed at flnt, and till Lawnaoa get it, made it 
more immodieto than it otherwiao would have bean. Outmm 
took Ondh, bnt haa alwaya eaohawod dataiU of management. 
The fint managing man under him waa a thorough-br^ Ben¬ 
gal civilian, ae th« phroM goea,—haughty, qtmntlMme, im* 
perkma, and a red-tapiit of the wont achooL So I have heard 
him deacrlbed. Ho did much miachiaf, no doubt; and tHieii 
must have begun the orgauieatlon, or Ute idea of it Strange 
to aay, Lord Oalhouaie conld not aee danger in tnuting a new 
cooaUy to the military occupation of a people wlioae freedom 
(lawlManeaa ia e better word) hia mceaurea were curtailing 
every day. He, too, believad in the Bengal eepoy aa others 
did. Yet ha waa bringing that aapoy'a father and brolhen 
into subyecUon, looking after and taxing tbairlaude, preventing 
them from indnlgiDg in outragea and daeoity. For yean and 
yoara we have leeruited ftom Ondh; and for yeaie and years 
wa have known the Oudh popnlatioD to ho Uio moat lawlcaa 
in India. Waa it expected that it would like civiliietioa, 
or a strong Government, or reatrnint of any kindl And 
were not the very men we enlisted ae lawleee in their way aa 
their brethren at homo,—refualng foreign service, leftaaing dia* 
clplme, refusing intermixture of other coatee I All this was : 
some taw it, and soma wrote about it. Tlrosa who did write 
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ftbout it, eiUwt to tho pnblie or to Goreniinooi, woro marked 
and ntinod mon; tboj w«n naTo advancad. Many paopU ata 
getting comage to apeak out new, but it ia too lata. It was a 
plaaaaot deloaion, that Bengal nrmj, while it laated; and ao 
won all olbar Bengal Oelutiona pleaaaat—nothing waa like 
them. Tbs men who held them wen inflated; they were, in 
fact, Bengal ciTiliani, and who should gainsay then t —— 
wrote to me only the other day that he knew erery one, for 
yoaii put, who had atriren pobliely or privately to expose 
thou deluiona, had bun a marked man. Soitwenton. One 
wotdd have thought that when lut year the cakes of bread flew 
through the Notih-Weat Frovinoes, it would bare aroused aua- 
pidon of aomo intriguo, or would have been tiaoad. What 
notiu wu taken of it t Mono, that I know of; or if any sna- 
pieioo wu antartainad it wu shut up. If OoTamment knew 
of tuapeeted disalEKlion—or if at any iima what Kapisr wrota, 
what othen hinted, what even broke out in oecaalonaJ mutiny, 
WM known,—and I am Impteued with a conviotion that it wu 
known, and feared too,->why wu India left ao defenceleu in 
regard to European ttoopa 1 But this ia another part of the 
snbjoet, now, alas I causing waste of Ufa and treoaore, which 
will keop India hack for jeara 
There le enother matter, or cause of diaefrection. which I will 
briefly mention, bocaioae it affeete the jaec^e of (ho oountiy. I 
have doubted tite revenue syatem of the North'Weal Ftortnoes 
very much ever since I knew it It hu made village com- 
munitiu throw off atteebment to Oovemment, I think, by 
weakoning the bond between them; and it has radnoad the 
bond of the landholdera, whether grant or amall, to a simple 
quution of money.puyment, the moat easily broken. It has 
given headmen too much tnfinenoe, end rsdnoed village 
communities to a atete of vasaalage to them, rather than retain¬ 
ing them in a direct communication with Oorerament authori¬ 
ties. This ayatem ia the fiu-fluned Thomaaon “ ayatem ; one 
whieh, no doubt, got in most money with leut cost—^but othe^ 
wiao, / think, and bars always thought, wu tegardleu of tha 
people, and legardlcM of the bond wbioh abould bare been 
maintained, ntber than brdeea. Ton aw tba result now in 
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MKoe tbftp*. Loadan of villagaa have aboaod aatbority, potty 
ehiafa hava Icaptod rrilh tbc^ botU partiaa hava tokau to 
plusderiog property sot balongiag to Uidt own claaaea Hore 
and than, then are aymptomi of reTuldon, and tho pcopU, 
tired of betog plundered, have risen on thoir beedmaii, and In¬ 
vited baek the European magiettatae ; and this will progroea, I 
think and tmst, as if to show, without doubt, iLa utter inabiUty 
of theee people to role themaalvoo without plunder and mas- 
aaet^ and the utter ineoeuri^ of property in whatever ab^ it 
nay exist. This may have it* efft^ in time in lestoiing order; 
but the operation of reducing to order a country which haa 
boooae disotganiaed ia neoeaaarily alow at any Uua, and ono 
can hardly aae or think whom to trust when Govoiumeat haa 
crushed, es it will crush, the originaton of tho Mutiny. It it 
aad to think, too, that all the promotion of nativca to olScae of 
trust and confidence has in xaost instancae proved futile to 
check disorder or zMintain anthority. Thor* have bean, it is 
true, aoma fisithful man, soma bright itistancoe of personal 
exertion to aid oni aatbority, but they are kmentaUy few; 
aad it most be aimoet mote bitter to tboee who have sdeetod 
theae authoritiaa to see them supine or failhlass, to on- 
ooontcr the mad savagery of the nattve azisy. It is too aoon 
now to ^wcolste upon final resnlto as to the eivil govenmest 
of the country. It rnay, it is true, be comparatively gesy when 
order ta ones more eetahliahed; bat the ebock to all hae been a 
rode and viaient one. The elrilisation of mind, which moat of 
ui thought bed made progtem, piorea to bo only ekin-deep, end 
not to have afiecled the maaea of tho people at all, and will 
have to be oouunaneed again, I hope iu a mon earnest snd 
pnelioal spirit than before. I adhere to my opinion that a 
govanusant on the part of the Crown will he the beet policy to 
porase, aad there can be no doubt that a doable Oovommant 
will not answer. Whether It ia ondentood by tba people, that 
tbs Company has been, as it were, abandoned by Uie Crown— 
that it only occupies the place of “ faimats ** of the eouutty, or 
ia in the position of a weak interloper, and ean be thrown off— 
I do not know; but there ie much in the diccueeions on tho 
renewal of the charter, and the comparattve absence of Eoro- 
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pMQ troops, to Isroar tlis sapposition in minds wMeh cannot 
undsstand European politics os tbs constitution of our own 
ooantrj. I sss that Sit Enkino Psrtj has altoadj made a 
uotira on the subject; but the extant of tha oalsmity moat ba 
fully known before a temedy can be applied, and I think the 
resalt will be a Ooremmeut into whieh no dirision of authority 
oan eater, ifo one will be hardy enough now to support the 
doctrine that India can bo goretued by oidnion. It mutt be 
by Eoropeau troops wail distributed that Qovemment eea be 
nu inteined. I ahall be anxious to too what turn your coonailt 
take on this subject, oue on whieh all in India ere well assured 
that England is doing her host, and tlut the ^Mst will be 
reitiered in time. 

I bare nothing particular to my of myadl I was reiy eorry 
to leave the Noldroog dietriot; the peojde were quiet and 
attached, the country wu fast improving, and improvemonta as 
to toads and other matters were in active progrees. 1 do not 
know on what principiee Bom hae been managed, and have to 
get acquainted with the poop!o,->a long matter, with a diatriet 
of its sixa. 1 will write you more bom Booldana by.and-by, 
and when I see my way into what is before me. God blois 
you.—With my dew love to all kindred, believe me ever your* 
faithfully, 

Mxanows Tatuib. 

PooldaH*, KoasB Bxsai, h9<««ttrS^ 1867. 

X arrived here on the 14th, and took charge of the district, 
and your letter of the Gth of August reached me a few days 
after. 1 wrote to you from Jaulnab, when staying there to 
wait for Bullock, and I hope ibal letter has come safe to hand. 
1 do not think 1 have miseed any mail eince this war began; 
for such aa my opinions are, and means of observation, I am 
anxious you should have the result of them for yourself, apart 
from all public dieenssions which teach yon from India and are 
made in Eagland. You have done my tet letter much honour, 
-.-more than it deeorvee, I fear, for it wu written in a burry, 
fnH ia some alarm perbapSi aud mote than there need have 
been j and yet I cannot say I have ever felt elsnn for anything 
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•onlh of Uie Norbvdda nnee the Matioj bfoko oat, ond u y«t, 
70 a aeo, «» ue Mfo. So loag u Hydonbod msalna ({niot *ad 
ottacbed, than ia no apprabonsien, I tbink, for Sootbom Indio; 
aiid I ainoaraly belioTo that it ia both. Tho blobarniin paaacd 
off qoiatly, and thera ia no oxeitomant at pr o a o nt On ono point 
thoj appaar obligod to toinporiM, which ia, tho trial of Xona 
Borg Khan, tbo BohiOa xomiudar, who lad tho attack on tlio 
Boaidaney. Ha baa not boon banged, aa ha ought to havo boon, 
nor givoa up, nor will the head of tbo AJalut in Hydoiabad 
ooodomo him for taking part in a hotj/ tear; it would ba iqpiinat 
Xohannnodan lawa, and the Uiniatar appaan holideaa in roapoct 
of bringing him to posiahmont for tho pronont. Ho ia, bow* 
aver, atdl in canfioomant, and it ia aafo pdioy not to proaa any* 
thing at tba p ro aant. I hava no approhanaira of any kfahraUa 
leagaa In the Deccan tho old Mabratta famitiaa aro woak, and 
I do not think than ia any ono who would bavo aympathy 
with Sindia aflor tho long break thora hae baon in tho connao- 
tioD. Tba Brahmin infloaaca wai norai likod by tlia traa 
klahiatta familiea, and ha would not join Hana Sabib, the 
rapreae&tative of the FMhwah, nor would tba SaUara family. 
There baro baon reporta that Sindia waa depoaad by hia troopa, 
and Delhi proclaimed. But this wanta confinnation, and ia not 
ballaTad. Holker, the Qoioowar, and the Kolapoia chief, tho 
Jaghondara in the South Vahntta country, ere all atanoli and 
quiet, and, whether aingly or eoUoetirely, are too weak to 
attempt eoalition; anch at leaat is my sinpraaaion, and I iiuagino 
Lord Elphinatono aays tho aama. Iha Mahmtta people of tho 
Daecan, too, are woU off aa to employmont and lan^ aatUo- 
maDta; they appear to n»a to hare oaa^ to be warlike in oroiy 
way, and, nndor a good lyttom of govommont and easy toxa* 
Uon, bare fairly abandoned old ways and oetUod down into 
aotire &rmora. No doubt thoia wore eomo intriguoe at Sattara 
which were put down with a itrong hand by Itoee, tbo Col¬ 
lector, who bahared admirably. Thera were tome plota aleo at 
Poona and Balgaum, got up by low adrenturen, without leaden 
or meant, but bsTing a bad on^Kwr. These alee were promptly 
diaeorerad and the oonspiratora executed. The raportod mutiny 
of one Bombay regiment at Kolapoce canted eomo alarm for tbo 
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iim« lo»t it tbonld •proad; liut it wm an attampt hj Uw IUn> 
dooatanoea of Uto regimont, whkh wot, bajond anything wa 
have Man jat, iniano and futlla; and thaao man vara diaiMaad 
of Tory gallantly by the MahratU lloiao and tJia traa men of 
tlialr own oorpa. In tliia mattor the Xolapora 
affaetad, and gave vbat help ha could; and you know he la one 
of Uia t^iraaoDtotivca of Siviyea, and many of the old htahratta 
familtae hold by him and hia littlo court The Brahmiua of 
the Deeaan aro not military people in any way, and' they an 
well repnaonted and provided for in Government employ. I 
do not tldnk there ia dieoontont among them, and if thm were, 
they have no aympathy among tho Mahratta people, who do 
not like tliem. Under all tlicae pointa of view, I do not thiitk 
Uwie ie ground for apprelienaion of any hfahnitla riaing or 
eembinalion, and I hope my viewa nay be ulUinately eorrect 
Xow llie more I lo(dc boek to what I wrote to you lint, the 
more I am ineUned to ndhoro to Uto opitiiona I tlien exproesod, 
and havtf eiuco reimntod. Tlio hluhamwadnn aympathy in 
the moTDinoiit haa liuon aooondary aa far aa tlm people are eon- 
conted, oven in the Nurth-Weet Ptovineoii, but the aharo of tho 
King of Dulhi and hia large family of mtitlimml Sliahzndaha 
in the original plot, while it remalna to be investigated, ia 
meantime borne out by facta. 1 have long eoneidored Urn Ben¬ 
gal army utterly unaafo, ' It lud become impoaeiUe to eontrol 
the pricetly faction of whicli it wu compoaed, and to which all 
othen wore enbordinate; for the Koliamraedan portion of it 
wee just as arrogant in leapect to coats prqjndiooa aa the Hin- 
doov and followed the Iliiidoo load. It waa impoaaible to con- 
vinco Bengal oRlcera of Urn mlachief attending any oaate aa an 
eUment of military aorvioo under ua. Ko attero^ wu made, 
or could iiave been made (axoo{>t by taking the buU by the 
home, which no one dared to do), to break down the caate 
influonco, oxcopt by tho very partial oflbrt of the enliatinont of 
aepoya on oath for general aarvioa—which of eoano, and u 
might have boon foreseen, wu ouleu in contact with the old 
end very powerful element of the former ayetem. I daioeay 
tide wu admitted by those wbo dtow to tbink—and I will 
venture to ny there were few wbo did not; etill tlie old pre- 
z 
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jodtoe in faTOot of high-oute Bnbmiiu, tiioing no doubt out 
of the eompuutivo oua bj vhieb U 107 wen menaged m wldim 
in gnrrieon, tbe fine appeonneo of the men, and the bnvpry 
oeean'onaffy diiplajed in ncont time*, with Uto j/resf/«je of oM 
vietoriea, idl eomMnod to peipetnato the illunon; ami while 
the eoldlH^ wen led to look up to the eerviee as an hmdilarjr 
light, thej became the loM diapooed to brook any interference 
with it. You OM bow theae men were ipreading iaet into the 
Sombay Amy. As Hindoostanee men rose to rank as 
dan and native officers in general, and ntumed to their native 
rOiagea, they were employ^ to bring down liatelm of rreralts, 
fine stalwart young fellowa, who enlisted readily, and no doubt 
■arved well. MahratUa, as their country baa been settlod, and 
baeome, as it ie, one expanse of cultivation, needed no employ* 
meat for th«t young man, and, axcapt the very luwnt elawi*, 
did not enlist in tba army. Those legimente into which a Ifin- 
dooetairee element bea been once infosed, became more and 
more Hindooetanee from year to year; and tbo 16,000 men 
aaid now to be in the Bombay enny would have beon doubled 
in e few yesie more, with the mme kind of eontrivanoe, the 
aame viswe, and no donbt eventually the aome conduct as the 
Bengal amy itaeUl Happily, moct h^pily, this baa been 
broken up. The daaign of enlisting any more of thne people, 
and the danger of even allowing what there an to remain, it 
too immineut to be overlooked, and it will be averted. In 
the Madias army I believe there are a few Kindooataneea here 
and thers^ but very few, and they will, I trust, bo got rkl of. 
But in the Madias amy there ii another influence not unlike 
what prevailed in Bengal, which nsede to bo eheeked in time; 
this is the Mohammedan, and yon will do good service by bring* 
ing it to ttoUea in those quartan where it can be roniedied. 
The military portion of the Hchanmedans of the Madrae 
Pmidancy lie ebont Aroot, Seiingapatam, Vellore, and other 
plaeee, and ate exclnalvaly military, looking, as the Bengal and 
Oadh Bnhmiae did, to hereditary sarvieea. They are known 
to be bigoted, and even natives mistrust the ThuU Qhst Mu^ 
sulxnan as tarbolant and unfeithfuL They have their old idoM 
of rale under the Mysore dominion of Hyder and Tippoo, brief 
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but brilliut; poaibly bavo bo STinpathy with D«lhi, but tnio 
•jriupathf with th« caute of lilam. Thoj an not eoltivaton, 
lika tba Sikhs and klahrattsa, but look to sorvioa as sspoys—in 
short, to a military Ufa, lather than to any oth«i, and hate found 
it In the Madras army to a great extont. It is only neoesMiy 
that this conibinatioQ, wbioh provides all the cavalry and 
many of the iuCanUy ragimonts, should not ba allowed to pro- 
000(1 os it has done in Itoogol; end Unno is planty of time to 
avert it. I bavo known many njon who thought that tiie more 
a rogimont was connected by family ties the boUar; bat we 
now see the danger of it as regards the Bengal amy, and, 
under the constitution of the native mind, overywhors tbe 
•azoe; and tbo danger attending combination induced by a 
sense of power, I think should be proviutod. I am not writ¬ 
ing or tliinking any wrong of the Madras army, which as yet 
has provoil vondetfuUy stanch and obedient in many trying 
times and forotgu wan: I only wish to prevent tire ]»uibility 
of its bceoming otlier than it is and has boon—the pomibUity 
of ite gaining Uwt conviction of power, whicli bas destroyed 
the llengal army, ae it will issutoiily any other army which is 
inf(»otod by it By wliat moons this can be best eflected ie not 
in my {Mwer to eUite. It must bo done siluntly, gradually, and 
witliout (uroiting suspicion. I have often tbou^t a partial 
admission of balf'Castus, os also enlistment of negroes, or some 
of the msrtial Cape tribes, would be good, and negroes best of 
all; ai^ often a^ often, in old letters, have I dwelt on this 
•ubjoet, and alluded to tlio increasing predominance of eoi^ 
poiesr in the native armies, perUenlsrly in that of Bengal; but 
who attondod Uieul Another idea is, that part of every na¬ 
tive regiment should bs Eutqmsn,—eay one ftonk eompany or 
both flank companies, with more Engltsb Don-commissioned 
effloen. The French mixed natives sad Europeans together in 
tbia nwmnor with good (riTeot, boUi os to work in (he field and 
dlsoipUne in garrison, aud it prevented eomlrinetion. It bu 
long been tbe opinion of able men that artillery should be ex- 
elusivoly Enropoan, and natives used only as assisUnts, aa I 
may say, under then j and in this I entirely coincide. It is 
tbe artillery only of the mutinous Bengal amy which does soy 
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Aod oetta u non to movn; «nd tbo guns h«TC 
not in g«a«ni bwm woll foogbt, aod an taken by oompantiva 
baadfola of our Iroopa. Bnt I am wearying you, I darcaay, 
with thoM diaqaintiona. 

Iba aiega-tiain baa zaacbod Delhi, and Uio final mult tJiero 
ftri T i<> t be delayed. Erery eme knowa by tbia timo of the 
munidoent aid you are giving oa, and the z«et ia but a work of 
tima Tba ooM weather ia before na^ the Itiitiah army will 
have the beat of the year for field opontiona, and it ia UUlo to 
aay, I Oiiplt, irill pariiapa, in the end, bo dia^ipointod that 
theta ia ao UtUe left to do. I myaelf think tltora will be com- 
patatiTely few loft in Delhi whan it la aaaaulted, and that onr 
final operatiooa will be in Oodh, whan moat of tlto mutiDoen 
will fight pro oru at foeU^ and not for the King of Oudh, or 
any potentate whatever. It will be aatiafoetory to you to ace 
bow few peraone of rank are eoscemed in thia movameot, and 
bow few of tba people in general, when the miiliona of which 
the population of Uindooatan ia eompoaed ate reckoned. Idle 
■avegery axiata everywhere, and the country baa never boon 
dimnn^. Plunder eitd violence might be expected from auoh 
elamae, ax»d it hea no doubt abounded, to the miaery and dia> 
guat of thoae better elaaaea who were aeeure undor ua. I ean* 
not but think that this haa had a great effect in onr favour 
throoghout the ooontry, and moat, too, in the wont dietrieta 
about Delhi and in Oudh. I traat the complete diaaming of 
tha Bengal Pieddeney will be the first work of tlm nem Govern* 
oeni It haa worked well in tha Punjanb; and indeed for all 
India a " lioenee to carry arma bill ” would be vory odvioablo. 
' Oudh muat be diaanned, of oooiae. They did not hesitato to 
diaemt the Poiyenb almost ea the first measure, end wo aeo the 
benefit of it now; bnt they dared not attempt to disarm Oodh, 
beesuae it sronld hava ofiectod tha Bengal army, and ao it ro* 
maised as before, itrong ia itself u having perpetually resisted 
the Oodh Government, and stronger oa being part of ourselves, 
with which we dare not interfere. It will bo broken now and 
redneed, and with it will be broken oU military prediga, and I 
hope combination, not only of the Bretunina end Bigpoota, but 
of the petty lajaha and semindars who abound. In our next 
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ravonue MiUemcatt, too, wo mi^t break up combioations ia 
regard to land, and by aooiog that ovary ono geta wlint h« r»> 
(juifoa for oulUvation, make biiu di^iondant mote upon Govern* 
mant tlian on hia feodal ohiof. I mLatniat thoae tferth'Weat 
•ettlofflonta, I aaaure you, very daoply, and think that bad tho 
Govommont laado gtanta to tba people ioatoad of to Um middle¬ 
men, tboy would liave liad more contonty more teal attachment 
tlian ia tho other eourae. That coniao, however, got moat 
money at Icaat coat of ooUeetton, and ao waa petaovered in. 

I do not go into detail* of oventa; thoae the nowtpopera 
cliroidcio steadily. A few Bengal reglaenta remain ataneh, 
and do good work, aa the Slat at Bangor, dSc.; but tho rest are 
gone, and happily, I think, sparing onr Qoveromont any chance 
of aymiMthiaiug with them aftorwarda You will know the 
•ad, aa<l particulata of Cavrnpore ia timo; and I bog yon to 
toad Uio do|ioaition of a •oubodar of tho Jtombay army, who for 
his ihithful eondnet has boen promoted, wit)* 1000 nipooe, 
and the inlUlary eider of merit I daru say, and hope, tliat 
there will be many such oxomplea come to light hy*and*by. 
Yon may hear by this mail that Tlelhi luis boon atomed, and 
Lucknow roIicTi^ by llavoloek and Outram. If tlwy do not 
kill tho King uf liolhi, X hopo ho will be tianapoHod to Eng¬ 
land with all hit Aimily. The Iving at Ondb abould go too, 
and be kqit there, aa Dhuloep Singh is, in hononr and leapect 
There should bo no flinching in this, I think. 

I would not have you think, from snytliing 1 have aaid, that 
1 am against the aunoxation policy of Lord Uallwutio. The 
fault was, not guarding it aufllcienriy; and if, as I believe, it 
has been tho direet moans of allowing tho tine tempor and 
worth of tho Ikingal army, it has boen tho more welcome now 
that wo aro ftoe to remedy ii Wo ohould have boon hard 
prcMod if this ouibroak hi^ oeearred wlien we hod the Bus* 
saan war on onr hands. I am delighted to eee tho queotion of 
tho Quoou'a Qoveroment openly convaioad; and it should bo 
oorriod steadily through till QuUn Victoria'a proclamations are 
in every vUlo^ of India belonging to her. 

This is a nioo Utile atation. Mytelf, Captain Grant, and his 
wife, are the only tonaato of it. Bnlloek'a honaa, which bo leU 
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m« tive is, it veireoBforttUe. Tba ntnttion it on tho table- 
Uod jntt alnTe tb« ObSt, on the toulb tide of the Bcnr voUojr, 
au bUm out of a placo called Dtwnl Ohftt, wbicU I darmy 
you will find in any good map. Tbe climate ia Tory good— 
juat now BKwt deligbtf&l; and I am quite bearty, and writ na 
OTor I waa in my Ufa, I am Uuuikfol to aay. ^ow good-byo, 
and God bleat yon all I— My moat affeetionato ctgutla and r»> 
mambianioo to Jl, and bolioTO mo eror yoota moat MUJully, 

bfxaoowa TAYtoiu 

I cannot find my naoal atatement of revennq and enlUvn- 
tion for this official year, 185C-67, which vronld liavo given 
the details of each department 1 only find in a letter to 
my father, dated June 4, that the not amount of toreimo 
was 819,000 rupees in round uumben^ and tltst the 40,000 
rupees loet by abolition of customs duties had been nearly 
m^e up. 

The increase in cultivation had been very nearly $6,000 
acres in the year, which, hither with the previous in¬ 
crease, made a total of 219,000 since the cesaion. 2$7 
milea of road had been completed, and roncU more had 
been anrveyed, marked out and waa in progress. 

The survey showed a result of 200,000 acres completed; 
and tbe surveyors, who could not do field-work iu tlie 
rains, were now occupied in making fair copies of village 
maps and registriea. These maps were most creditably 
executed, and some of my pupik evincod decided talent 
as draughtsmen. 

I waa in daily expectation of a reply in regard to the 
ptiociplea and working of the survey which I had drawn 
up, and submittod in November 1860; hut eight months' 
work had shown decided and continuous improvement in 
every respect; and as the tenures of land had not entered 
into the first propoeitiona, and I bad to make many ex¬ 
planations in r^aid to future oontingeudes, luy final 
r^rt wu delayed. My readers would acarcoly under- 
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stand ths ininalia of village and landed tenoies, and I 
will not inflict them npon them hen ; but 1 may mention 
tliAt I foand a great propoition of the occupants of load 
to be mtraojitrs—that is, persona who hold their portions 
of land in hereditary occupancy, and hod so held it tor 
gonorations, on a fix^ rent Most of these had sulTered 
from local oxaetiona, and bat too many bad thrown up 
Uioir ancestral lauds, and had emigrate to the British 
provincca Of these great numbers had uow returned, 
and had taken up Uicir former estates where they were in 
possession of yearly tenonta. Otiters, in cases wliere the 
land bad &eea improved, had paid tlio occupant a sum of 
money for rooccupoucy; but all miros riglits were le- 
claimable within a period of forty years of ahssuce. To 
preserve llio local rights of these tnsmt proprietors, tlie 
tenants of mirtu hunk hud only boon rceognii^ as yearly 
tenonta; bat tiioy wero not disturbed so long os thoy paid 
tlieir nsiit regularly. 

Tbo tlkinl WAS n ilnctuatiug dais, who took up lands 
which gtmumlly bulongod to tlie village area, on yearly 
tenure only, ^icso wore constantly chsngiug, and passing 
from village to village, for tho most part unthrifty people, 
with neitlior capital nor credit, and but few ctUla. 

I could SCO plainly the advantage of settled classes, and 
of giving tiioiu Security of tonaie, in order to induce the 
employment of capital and tho improvement of their 
estates; and I iiropMod tliot all holders of land should be 
made proi>riotora. and that tlto land should be not only 
actual property to oil, but tliat it sliould be allowed to bo 
bought and sold or mortgaged like any other marketable 
commodity. Also, os the lands in all survi^od villages 
had now been defined, that the owners and ocoupanta 
should have the option of tsdilng out title-deeds for tlicm, 
on stmnpcd paper, which at the head should have a map 
of the land or estate, whatever it might be, great or small; 
ipd that in tho b^y of the deed the bonndariee end 
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gfaaral dascription of eveiy field or division should be 
detailed, the estate to become the heroditaiy property of 
the holder, subject only to a lien on the part of Govern* 
meat 

I fixed the term of thirty years for tho first scttlcuicnt 
of revenue, at the expiration of which perioil a rovisiou 
should be made, and tho rent fixed as a permanent settle¬ 
ment in perpetuity. 

Ihe Bombay survey was admirable, as far as it wont, 
and the occupants of land were secured by rrjjisUy; but 
I thought tlmt possession required more security than 
r^istry, and thid actual titls^aeds would inovido tide, 
enable the land to be bought and sold, and satisfy tho 
proprietors. I saw, too, that by the plan Z proposed tiro 
real marketable capital of the country would be enorm¬ 
ously increased, and the intrinsic value of the land would 
become a souroe of wealth to every individual holder. 1 
also, at the same time as the land survey, carried on a 
survey of village sites. Every house was numbered, and 
its boundaries defined and measured, and titlo^cods for 
this description of proper^ were to be given separately. 

'When all my rales were drawn up and oomplet^l, Z 
made a translation of them into Mshratta; and liaviiig 
assembled the chief men of villages, the ofiicors and Mim#. 
dart, as well as other landholders and oocuixuits. as many 
as would atteud, Z laid before them the paper 1 had drawn 
up, telliug them what Z piopoeed to do if ponuitted by 
Government. 

At first anything so definite and so valnablo w*a8 
doubted, and I believe the people, who bad all through 
their lives boan under a system of exacdou aud oppres¬ 
sion. thought there was some dark sinister plan lying 
below the surface; but when they camo fully to compre¬ 
hend the projects laid down, and received my assurance 
that titledeeds would be given for all lands, oven the 
smsUest holdings, the delight (for Z can call it nothing 
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else), the enthueiMm, end the gratitade of the people 
knew no bonnda. It eeenied to all as if a new life were 
opening before them—poace for themselvos, and their 
descendants after them. 

Two yean previoos to this, I had saved the people from 
a mcasuro pro;[)OBed on the system of the Noith'West 
Proviuocs, by the Supreme Oovemment This was, to 
make a settlement of my district, and all the others were 
placed iu the same eoh^ry, with semiadan. Kow there 
were no xomludan, in the IVmgal sense of tlie term, in the 
coded districts, with whom any settlement could be made. 
The officials who wont by tliat name wero the ancient 
heroditary offlcen of counties, not nocenorily landed pro* 
priotors, except in payment of tlieir local services. It was 
im}>os8il>lo to (dovato such persons into landholdcra, or to 
givo Utent tho rank and pouUon of such, or to transfer to 
tliom pro^tortiue wliich buluugcd to other people. Such 
a oourso would liavo intorfored seriously witli tlioeo landed 
pivprictors in villages wlio wero vttry sturdy in maintain¬ 
ing tlioir hcruditary rights; and tho sotthnnont in this 
nuumor seemed to my perception utterly impoesihle, and 
any attempt to force it on tho poqito wotrid have produced 
not only nnivorsal discontent and anger, but in all like* 
lihood a sorioru insnrroction. I wrote, as I was obliged, 
a great deal on the subjoct, and I believe I was considered 
" most impracticable and obstinate," and incurred, I have 
little doubt, much ill*wiU; but for tlut I cared absolutely 
uotlibg. I oould not uphold what I believed would be 
an inj\uy and n wrong to my people, or become a party to 
any course which I consider*^ wss not only unjust and 
uni>opular to tho last d^ree, but whielt would abolish all 
those ancient hereditary tenures to which the people bad 
elui^ with devoted psrtiuocd^ through all xevolntions and 
vicissitudes for many centorios, and which tbs old Mus* 
solmau kings snd rulers of the Bscean hod continuoualy 
respected. 
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My vieip of this question was very sbeuuoiuly sup¬ 
port^ by my friend Bullock, Commusioacr in Berar; 
and, in the end, I rejoice to say that vro so far pi-cvuiled 
as to enlist the sympathies of oar Cliiof Commissiouor on 
out side, who earnestly protested against tlio aysteui pro* 
posed from Bengal, and was successful in his oiipoeitioii, 
inasmuch os the question was deferred for * fuUiru con¬ 
sideration.'' In bis Administrative Beport of 1870, ilt 
Saunders, Besident at Hyderabad, and U'ujieio Chief 
Commissioner, states, p. 14:— 

"Olden were actually issued by the Go\xnuncut of 
India for a settlement of rights on the basis of tlio village 
communi^ system, and wore suspended only in defurenco 
to the eamesc protest of Mr M^tby, the tlieu Connnis- 
sionsr of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, some of whose 
assistants, inch as Mr Bullook and Captain Meadows 
Taylor, had passed their working lives in the Deccan, and 
perfectly understood the nature and meaning of the facts 
they had to deal with in their aowly-acquired proviDcss.” 

Again, after the final territorial arrangements with his 
Highness the Kisam in 1880 were completed, tlie question 
was revived by the Government of India, and orders were 
again issued in the most stringent terma All hononr 
is due to hfr Saunders, who, althoogli Itiiuself a Iknigal 
civilian, possessed ample means of studying tlie question 
from previous reports and local observation, and luul the 
firmness to resist and maintain the existiug systom; and, 
as he states, " when the report was drawn up, tho final 
orders of Ooverament were passed, and tlte systom of 
field assessment and recognised rec^nition of cultivating 
occupancy was formsUy sanctioaed." 

The people of Borer bod also obtained a zealous advo¬ 
cate in Mr Lyall, Commissioner of the province, also a 
Bengal cirilisin, whose report, after study of all previous 
correspondence, formed, perhaps, the basis of those by Mr 
Ssuaders, and rescued the rights of the hereditary and all 
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oUier classes of ocoaiiaitts from transfer to a class of 
IwrsoDS wlu) hod sever possessed Uicm, and vho, indeed, 
tuade DO pretence whatever to them in any way. I hod 
the subject much at heart, and must apologise for this 
long story about it; yet I cannot refrain from quoting Mr 
Ly^'s own words, which explain the system on which 
thu now aottlcniout was made in 1860 

" Tito KnglisU Govorument Ims now placed the tenure 
of laud in Uerar on a atablo foundation. After soma 
hesitation, for a sottlciuent ou tlio KortbAVest rrovinees 
model wss Hrst aotually ordered, tho Bombay system of 
survey and sottlciuent according to fields has b^ adopted. 
The whole conutry is lieing morkod off into plots, and as* 
sossed at rates wliivli hold good fur tiiirty years. Subject 
to certain rostrictious, tlio occupant is absolute proprietor 
of his holding; way sell, let, or luortgogo uiy port of it, 
cultivate it, or Icavo itwaato, ao long os he pays its assess¬ 
ment, wliiuli ia fi.\ud for tiio tvnu ot tliirty years, and may 
tlieu bu misud only on gcucml jiriucipics; tliat is, the 
asscssiiK-ut ot lui cutiro ilistiict or villago may bo raised 
or lowarod as muy bo ux|H!dient; but the impost may not 
be altered to tho dotriuiciit of any one occupant on account 
of hia improveincnu. . . . When tho registered bolder 
aliouatea his estate, ho docs it by surrender and admit¬ 
tance), like in Ki^diali copyholding. Lidced t)ie Berar 
oooupancy lias many fuaturos resembling the copyhold 
estate in the resetvaliou of manorial rigfata Thus, in 
firtocn years, the Berar cultivator bos passed from all 
evils of tuok-Toutiiig. jivrsonnl insecurity, arrd uncertain 
ownership of land, to a safe property and a fixed assess¬ 
ment'* 

All tliis is in oxaet accordance with the plans laid down 
by tno in 1856 as the principle of my own survey of the 
province of Hnldroog; bnt in my humble opinion it docs 
not go far onougK It neither gives title-deeds for tiie 
laud, nor does it assure the landholder that after the 
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expiration of the thirty years’ assessment any ftirther 
a4jn8tmeut of rates alioll bo final anil unclian^^cablo in 
perpetoity. Possibly Uio grant of titlo-dvcds may bo 
deferred only till the present term of thirty years has 
expired; bnt I rejoice to see tliat n porpetunl settlumcDt 
irith all hmA fide proprietors of land tltroughout India is 
now pnblicly advocate, if not publicly notified; and I 
tmt the bill to be passed on the snlguet ndll iiichnlo tho 
issne of titlo-deeda I cannot imajpiio a more beneficial 
or more popnlar measure, or one more calculated to scciiro 
tho gratitude of the agricultural dosses of India. Hicso 
deeds would be issued by millions, and tho iiTo\x<rty in 
land would be an enormous addition to tho iiatioual 
wealth of India. 

I feel that this digression may have boon wearisonie to 
some of my readers, but in wriring the' Story of my Life ’ 
I cannot pass this over without notioe, as it was a point 
<m which, firmly believing myself to be in tho right, I de> 
liberatdy risked not only the goodwill of tho Government 
of India at that time, but ray own employment os Deputy- 
Commissioner. I would never have a^tmd to cany out 
the unjnst measure proposed in ignorance of local totmres 
by the Government of Indio, and my &icnd Bullock and 
myself wore prepared to liavo resigned our api>oiiitjuouts 
in case stringent orders wore issued on the subject; and 
there is no act of my public life which, to this day, gives 
me more sincere pleasure and satisfaction than my success¬ 
ful resistaiico to the orders of Government to the settle¬ 
ment being made according to tlie North-West system. 

It was hoped the Mutiny would be coofinod to Bengal •, 
but very early in June tlie regiment of cavalry stationed 
at Anrungabed, or a portion of it, was decidedly in a 
mutinous condition, and was, perhaps, only chocked by 
tbe attitude of the infantry and artillery who were loyal. 
Application had been made to Ahmeduugget for assistance, 
and the General marched at once upon Aurnogabod will) 
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pan of a diogooD raiment tad come hom - artillety. 
Hearing of Utcir approach, aono of the natiTe cavali}* 
hroko away at once, and proceeded to Hyderabad and 
llouunahad, excituig much alann thronghoat the ooantry. 
Tho droad was groat loot tlio whole Contingent might be 
infected with tlie apirit of tlio army of Cen^ for moat of 
the Conliugont infantry wore from Ondh, and thua their 
cxauiplo niiglit liave ajircad to tiie Madma army; happily, 
IiowevoT~-moat happily and providcutially^the Cwtin- 
gent remained otht^iao firm. 

Tho rfr>eatabliahmcnt of a new empire at Delhi would 
not at all have suited the Kiztun; for bia anceatora bad 
declared thamsolves independent when the empire had 
fallen into docadonca And this conaicloratiQp alone^ 
bod oUiois been wanting, would Imve preaervod his 
loyalty. 

It vrna impoaaiblo not to foel great anxiety at Kuldroog. 
After tlic mutiny among tbo cavalry was known abroad, 
and, I think, witon tho inetiuocn arrived at Uoniinobod, 
tlicy nmat have luid some communication with those who 
wore with mo. Tlwy seemed uneasy for aovoml days, and 
tlie native ofllcor who was in command aeoincd uneasy 
too; hut tbo men pmfeased entire loyalty when 1 went 
among them; and aa Uiey were quartered in the town, 
they oould not do much Irorm to any ona Tlioy were 
watched carefully by tho police. Eventually three of tho 
troopers broke away at ni^t and went towards Homina- 
bad—tho rest remained at theii poet I hod no means 
gf putsoiog Uie fugitives, indeed my doing so would not 
liavo answered any good purpose; and even supposing the 
cavalry bad come to Kuldroog, on account of ite treasury, 
and attacked it, as it was reported they intended to do, I 
bod ample garrison inside the fort, in ]^ice and infantry, 
to liave replied them. The gr^ gate was the only mode 
of oommunication with the interior, and the approaches 
on all other aides were defended by iuacceeaible pccocipioea. 
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Sbolupoor, too, vbeie tlie troop* were qaito loyal, lay 
within tventy'six luilca of us, and a leinforccmcnt could 
be obtained in twenty^foar hours at any time if m-irded; 
but the stout old fort no doubt induood a feeling! of 
security wbicli might not have boon felt iu less n*cll> 
defeuded quarters. 

On the 23d July, I was very agreeably surprised by a 
letter riom tlie Chief Commissioner, }Ir S^faltby. infonning 
me that I hod beea noininacod * settlciucut oflicer * and 
* surveyordn-obief’' to all four districts of tlio cmimt, on 
a salary of 1500 rupees a>month for tlie pn^ont, nud 300 
nipoee traTelliog allowance. All my Dia^ts and i>M]a«cd 
plans of settlement bod been approrod and confinnctl, nod 
1 was to set about collecting au establishment as soon as 
posrible, so as to begin my work directly tho monsoon 
admitted of my so doing. This was inde^ good xrnwa : 
and I looked anxiously to the time when I could surrender 
all revenue affairs to a successor, who I hoped would be 
Csdell, as he knew the district and the people so well, 
and all were attached to him. My now duties would be 
infinitely more oongenial and agreeable ones to me, 1 felt; 
and to get rid of the interminable details of revenue 
business would be a very groat relief! I wos in high 
spirits at the proepeet opening before me, and at ^e 
thought that all my labour at tho comtneneement of tlie 
survey would now bear good fruit for the iioople and save 
me much tronbla Mine was, however, **Uio only district 
in which any attempt had been made to carry oat the 
orders of Covemment, and my proceedings, from first to 
last, had been eminently aocoeesful, and reflected the 
highest credit upon me.” So wrote Mr Maltby; and I 
was very much gratified at his kbd expressiona 
I was quite easy about my district in every respect. 
The revenue would increase up to two lakhs, which would 
be its maximum, till the conclusion of the survey; and in 
all other respects everything was progresaiug steady and 
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veil. There had not beeo a nnglo caao of daeoity for 
upwards of a year now I 

But I was doomed to disappointment, and all my pleas* 
aut dreams rudely dispelled, at least for ilia present, by 
the rooeipt of an express from tite Chief Commissioner, on 
the 34th Augiut, informing me that I had been appointed 
Beputy-Conimissioncr of Betar, vice Bollock, who was 
tramfvmxl to my district; and 1 was to proceed there 
witli all poflsiblo q>eed. 

Witli this puUic notification came private letters from 
the Besident and Mr Maltby, both to say that my im> 
mediate transfer was a necessity—but why, they did not 
tell me. Their letters urged me to moke no delay what¬ 
ever, and tlie BcsklenVs note was cliamcteristic 

** Go to Beror directly, and hold on by yottr ofclidt. 1 
have no troops to give you, and you must do the best you 
can. 1 know I con dciMmd upon you, and I am sure you 
will not fail me." 

I would have started that very day, but my camels 
were out grnxing in tlio country, and Temple was nbeent, 
to whom I umst make over the treasury and all current 
busiiKSS. What would come of the survey now I knew 
not, nor of my appointment as * aettlemeat officer." I 
saw the coll was very urgent It was not a time to waste 
words or thought in idle speculations. My duty was 
clear before me, and the times were too exciting to venture 
to ask nny questions. I was, however, assured that I 
should be promoted to be a Dq)a^*Coromisaiouer of the 
first dess on a aalaiy of 15(K) rupees a-montb. 

It bocanio known later Uiat the survey operations had 
been aospendod till mere peaceful times, and all public 
works as well — till the present threatening aspect of 
affairs was at an end. 

On tbo day appointed for me to leave — tho 27th 
August—I was pr e sented with n public address &om all 
the official end principal persons of the previuce. This 
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ultimately reoeived 1C22 ngnatures, and I append a trana- 
lation of it hare. I bad not tbe least conception tliat such 
a proceeding had ever boon intended. Hie nddrcaa won 
beautifully written in Mahrotta, uid proaented to tnc on a 
veiy liandaome ailver salver, wliieh I now use constantly. 

True Tranelation of a MakraUa Addrm to 
Meodtywt Tofifor, DtfntXy-Cvmitnis^ncr, Dameeo Die- 
trtet, Augvtt 27,1857. 

(After the uanal preliminary compliments.) 

'Since yonr arrival in thia country wo have all liccii 
happy and prosperous. Now on order bos come from 
Ooveroment that you are to go to Ccrar, and Govcnmicnt 
baa no doubt directod this because of your (lualificationa, 
and fitness, and ability for that duty. As it is a higher 
office than this, it will be a source of pleasure to you; 
and we all pray to Qod that He will be pleased to pr^eot 
so kind and merciful an officer, and we shall be very 
grateful, so God will hear our pmyem. 

"But now we are to be separated from you, and ore 
thereby fallen into a aea of gri^ Wo ahall never be nble 
to give sufficient praise to yon for the manner in which 
yon have protected tbe people hitherto—how yon have 
created means of prosperity—and for your vorions good 
qualities. Still we have it in our hearts to address you 
in some sort, and yon are to be pleased to acco^)t it in 
order to gratify all 

"In tbe year 1853 you came to thia district as Deputy- 
Commissioner; and, consideiing its circarastnnccs tlion 
and now, there is a very great differonoe in its condition, 
of which you are tbe sole cause. When yon oonie, there 
were no good roads in Kuldroog; all tbe village streets 
and paths were filthy and useless, and even men travelled 
with difficulty. But yon, with much personal exertion, 
have made proper arrangements for the good comfort of 
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all We all know this, and it hu all come of yoor luod* 
ueas. 

“ Xliore was an immcnso quantity of waste land in the 
district This has been ctiltivatod since you came, and is 
now inhabited; and by pioriaion of water and other oir- 
cuinslanccs in Uie country, hamlets, villages, and market* 
towns have boon founded and built, and trade has very 
greatly increased, by which all obtain a liveliliood, and 
there is no distress of any kiwi 

“ Uefore, in this district, dacoit* and gang^robbers and 
plunderors who openly committed murder, nsed to go 
about in forco, and the inhabitants weie much aiOicted by 
tlujm. But you established police, and aottlod everything, 
and so cntii^y extirpated thoee poopio, tliat not even a 
trace of them remaina. hVom tliis protection of life and 
property, one of the principal bcuctits which rusuU from 
tlio Tiritish OoveniuiQiit was seemed to tliis district 

" In tlio year 185C there was a very hoary famine in 
tliis land, and it was difTicult even for rich pcoiilo to sup' 
port thviiLSulvca. In tliot luird time numy poor i)eo{du 
wero at Uie point of death; many could get no food, and 
in thoir stnuts evon abandoned their children. We all 
saw this. Then you uuule great exertions to save tliese 
poor people, and began witli largo ostablishments to clear 
the fort, and to moke roads'—as well to the advantage of 
Govenimcnt as to the people; end thus you maintained 
tlic poor, wlio had no othor means of snbaitteuce. Of 
tliosc who were not aide to labour, you, from your own 
private funds, supported Ihonsauds. So if we seek fos 
bouevoleut and lueTul people like you, we find few of 
them. 

" From tho tanks which you strove to get constructed, 
tills district will be greatly benefited, and from this 3 rour 
naiue will bo sung with praise when our women grind at 
their milla But if we now say all we have to say it would 
only fatigue you, and take up much time; therefore wo 
S A 
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vill be conebe, and olose thu with what ia duo to yoxa 
good qoalitiea 

^'Bat what shall we say? Yoo wore as fatlior and 
mother to the ryots. Yon beard the comylaints of the 
poor and protected them. la yonr darbar, os flica to 
boDi^, all classes and di^irees of persons gathered and 
mingled together witbont apprebonsion; but we never 
saw yet that yon ever osed harsh expressions to any one. 
Yonr perfect knowledge of onr langnago assured com* 
pUinanfai , for they knew they wero ontlcntood, and were 
contented; and never, on any occasion, have wo seen that 
aoy one was treated with indignity or afTrontod in yonr 
darior. 

“'We, who are the aerrants of Government in this dis> 
trict» u also all the ryota, well know what yonr conduct 
has been, and know idso that yonr kindness to ns has 
never decreased. Yon have taken care of ns as of our 
children. Were we to relate bow you have exerted your- 
edf for US, we should never make an end of it It will be 
difficult for us to obtain another superior like you, and 
we considered it good fortune when we obtained scrvico 
with you. Kow you are going from us, and onr misfor* 
tnne is nppoteot to ua Be it so. Wherever yon gn, may 
God prosper yon, and may our ootmtry be pRw{>erous 
thraugh you. So we entreat Ood. Our hearts arc full, 
and we can say no more. So also, before you entno licre 
you were at SborapocH', and there, too, yon mndo all 
^*Ppy> made that district prosperous. Sncli praise 
have we beard from many persons who cauio from 
thence. 

“ Now our last request is this, that as you Iinvn Itcstowed 
ou us so many obligations and so much lovo npon us. we, 
to show 'onr gratitude to yon, have signed tliis address, 
which aQ assembled have agreed on, and wo pray you 
will be pleased to accept it. This is our unanimous 
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ropioentatioxi. vhich 70 Q u« to b« pleased to accede 
to. 

(Signed) ■JewdstkEuttokjee, 

SittmsijR Eao Bucooratii, 

Alrt-dmata»t Oiwmiwitimtn; 

"And 1133 ttmindan, paiclU, and other respectable 
inhabitauta.* 

(Dftted KaklMog, S7, 1SS7.) 

I can never forget the scene in the pablie racAerry when 
this was read to me. My old friend Shankar Bao Baba 
Soliib, reed it with the tears tanning down his cheeks, 
and there wore few dry eyes among the vast crowd that 
had collected. The old cry, "Mahadeo Baba Ko J^!” 
was miaed ontside and taken np by tlionsaada It was 
the first time I had heard it at Kaldroog. I was mnch 
moved. Nothing, 1 thooght, coaid exc^ this simple 
bnt earnest expreasion of tlie feelings of the people towage 
me, and Uicir mniiifostation of regard and alTection was 
very gratofal to my heart; and if I liad stood between 
the people and wrong in the matter of land—if I bad 
governed them justly to the best of my ability—if I had 
insored for them peace, and laid the foundation of pros- 
peity, this was indeed a grateful reword—all I could 
have hoped or wished for on earth. 

That night ns I left the fort and town, 1 found all the 
rood and street lined with the people cheering me with 
the old shout, " Mshodeo Baba Ke Jey I ” and many were 
weeping, and pressing roand to bid fiarowsll; and I was 
followed for more than two miles oat of the town with 
the some cheer, by a crowd from which it seemed difficult 
to get away. 

At every rillsge I passed through that night, and till 
my frontier was reached, the village authorities, elden, 
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aud pooplo couc wiUi thoir furowcUs and beat wislics, iu 
envdi, from all points within tlioir rcficli, innyiiiK for luy 
apeody and safe return. My departure froui Shoraitonr 
had been affecting and painfal to luc, but the donicauour 
of the peojile ben was, if posaible, more toucliiug ami 
alTectiouata 
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I AfiRtVRD At Jaolnah on the ninth day. I had intended 
to travel inater, bat a feverish cold I canght on leaving 
Noldroog, when my pnlonkcen doors were open and a ohill 
night wind blowing tlirangh them, confined me to my boil 
for one whole day and night, and retarded my progtem, eo 
that I conld not moke donble xaorclies. The wnnn greet* 
iiigs and farewells did not cease till 1 reached tlie city of 
in UiQ limni's dominions,—everywhere tlie same 
reoeptioQ, most hearty and affeetionAte. 

The native district ofllcer at Seer, on behalf of the 
Nisam’s Government come out to meet mo with a large 
retinae, a distance of six miles; and I foand my teats 
pitched in a very pleasant garden close to the city, and a 
most ample breakfast cooked at the offloer's honse, and 
ready to place upon my tabla He pressed me very much 
to stay as long as 1 could, bat I dared not linger; and in 
the afternoon I pushed on again to a village on tlie Hy¬ 
derabad road, where there was a good bungalow. 

Next day 1 had to cross the Godavery at Shahgurfa; 
fortunately it was ixot in high flood, but it was not ford¬ 
able. Hme I found all my ftOTnala baggage-ponies, and 
servants, clustered togetlicr on the bonk of the river—tho 
forrymen would not permit them to pass; aad as soon as 
I came np there were some very ominons erics of Deat t 
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Ikm/* while the fenyiDcn. who bad takou their boat 
to tome dietoQCO, waved me oIT. I liad no escort—only 
four meo out of twcuty-four who bad bevu «unt willi luo 
from Beer; tbe rest hod already crossod tlio rivur. I 
bad not brought my own cavalry oeoort from Kuldmos; 
wme of them still appeared >*017 rvsUuss, and 1 tliuu^it 
it was safer to leave them wlicre they were. As I and 
my servants wem parleying with tlio honttiioii, an old 
Byiogoe whom I hod never seen before, raised tliu old cry 
loudly: * Mohodeo Baba Ko Jey I ” be shouted—and uiouy 
joiao^ drowning tbe J)eai! Dan! most couiplctuly; 
while on the opposite side of the river, near Uio town of 
Sbshgurh, a large body of cavalry come in view, making 
it very doubtful to my zxtmd what would bo the next 
move. This, however, was soon decided by one of Uio 
botsemen, tbe officer in command of tlie pai^, tying a 
white scarf to his spear, and at the some time despatching 
two other boats with a few dismounted men to my aesist- 
aooe. On eeeixtg this, the party who had set up the cry of 
Dten / Dton / bolted up the bank, looking sulky enough, 
and I saw them no more; while the throe boats took me, 
my bearers, servants, baggage, and oomels, across tliu river 
in anfety. 

The horsemen had been sent by an old friend of ruino, 
tbs Tolookdar of Umber, with orders to see mo safe over 
the river. He did not expect me so soon, or ho would 
hsvo sent them before. Ho had heard that the Idussub 
mans of Shahgurh had betrayed a very fanatical spirit, 
and had said I was not to be allowed to proceed ; and he 
feared for my safety. 

This escort would not permit me to bolt at Shaligurh, 
but carried me on to a village eight miles further, where 
they bad ordered a small tent to be pitched for mo, and 
there I elept. Kext morning we all went on to Umber. 
My old friend was ill and could not leave his house: but 
* “ tot tOt F 4 itb 1 ** tbe UobiiiuitedAa eaQ arata 
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lie sent his son with a large cavalcade to meet me, and 
entertained me moat hoapitaddjr all day. 

My friend, who was able to viait me in tbe evening, 
told mo that lio feared several mntineers of the Auroiiga* 
bad cavalry were concealed at Slishgurh, and that a Mns- 
sulruan priest had been preaching robellioos addressee; 
bat tliat he slionld send fifty men to tlte crossing placo 
for Uio protection of traVBUet& I left the escort that 
hod acooiupauicd me ftom Beer. The men were sadly 
vexed at the scene at the river, and that Uioy hod not 
been with me; but os we could not all have crossed to* 
getber, I, anticipating no difitculty, had deaired them to 
procodo me. I now dismissod them witli a letter to the 
Talookdar of Boor, thanking him for their services. 

Next day I marched twenty miles, and arrived at 
JaulualL I was mtlicr omosod at the cloud of cavalry” 
sent to attend me by my old frieud, whose only regret 
was that ho wns not well enough to accompany mo him¬ 
self. Orders hod beau fora'ord^ to a Panoo merchant 
at Jauliioh to see tliat a house wns ready for me; and as 
tbo cantoumoiit was nearly emptied of troops, tliere were 
plenty at my dispoeal, and I found m)rs«lf located in a 
vory comfortable well • famished busgdow belonging to 
the Colonel of the 6th Cavalry. Here Miyor Gill, who 
had been for some years employed by Government in 
copying the Buddhist frescoes in tits caves of AJunts, 
come to see me, and gave me a latter firom Bollock, which 
had come in by express, bogging mo to wait for him at 
Jauliioh, whicli I was glad to do, especially os a heavy 
fall of min set in, and marching would have been next to 
impracticable. Two days afterwords my friend joined 
me. and told me what hail occurred. On the outbreak of 
the Mutiny several of his cavalry escort had broken away, 
very muclt as mine had done, and the whole district was 
reported to be unsound. Ha bad asked fur troops, wbich 
it was impoesiblo to send him; and after a very sharp 
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correspoodwcc on botli sides, otir stiilden cxchaii}^ of 
districts VOS peremptorily ordered. I lisd licvu told 
nothing of this, but hud simply acted acawliiig to tlw 
sbcFTt utgent letter I had roeoivod; bnt tlie )irua])cct of 
having to keep Ilerar qniet after what I now heard, was 
not encoamging by any means. 

I was likewise told that 1 must be propoml tn find tho 
internal economy of tite district very jrrcgnlar. 

Bollock had gone on fnrlough to Kugland, liis siicccmor 
had not carried out the gonexal instmedons proniptly, and 
I should find the progress made slow, but ho hnjicd I 
would soon set things all right; ho liad begnn tn work 
hard on his return, and thought bo had put matters in 
training. I told him he would not have much trouble 
with my district, as it was in capital working order; and 
so we patted. This was no time to show vacillalion or 
uneasiness, and I was determined to go througli tJjo 
country and among the people exactly as I should have 
dmie had I heard no unpleasant mmoun. There were no 
troops to be had, so there was no use thinking about them. 
As much of the Contingent as could be spared, and several 
half. mutinous r^menta of cavalry and infantij, were 
ooUoctod at Edlabad, near Boorbanpoor, and prepared for 
service with (then) Sir Hugh Bose's force; and for tho 
time, no bolder course cotxld have been adopted. Kovor- 
theless, the Resident was assailed fiercely by tlic press; 
accused of sliiffciog the responsibility of managing 3nnti- 
nous troops on others, and of ruining the chances of Sir 
Hugh Rose’s success by placing in bis rear a largo brigade 
of ^e beet troops in India, who could not ^mssibly be 
depended on. But Colonel Davidson knew his men. He 
issued a spirited address to them, appealing to their 
loyalty, and encouraging them to go forward and win 
fame under Sir Hugh Rose. The men obeyed; and after 
the brigade joined Sir Hugh, it shared in the whole of the 
Central India campaign with him, and behaved well to 
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tho rery last Colonel DAvidion had in Tiew a mneb 
higher aim th/m metoly keeping the troops employed in 
tho field. Hia objeot vas to ehow Uiat the Niaun had no 
sympathy wtU) tho rcHsatabliahment of the monarchy of 
I^lbi; and titat hia own troope wore aaaiating tho English 
to quell t])o Mutiny, and emah tho onthora of it; and in 
this point tho Hcsident'a bold meoaure was suceesaful be¬ 
yond hia hopes. 

On tlto 19tli July, tho Eesidency at Hyderabad vaa 
attacked by a oonconiao of Boliilloa and other city fanatics, 
who were easily ropulscxl; but the Hesident was at issue 
with tho Commander of the Hyderabad Subaidiaiy Force, 
who not only diOered from Iiim on the question of retain' 
ing tlio Residency at all os a fortifiod po^ but advised its 
total nbondoumout, and tho location of oU belonging to it 
mtbin the cantonniont Happily Uie Itcsidont took his 
own way, and he saw clearly that hia desertion of the 
Kosidcucy would have Uie cfTuctor weakening the Minister 
(now Sir Salnr Jniig, G.C..S.L),niid alsotlicNiznni himself. 
1)Oth of wlmac lives hod been tlircAtened by fauatica It 
wns when it was detenninod that tire Contingent Force 
should take tho field, that my friend had applied for 
troope, and Uio utter imprac^eability of the request was 
rosontod. ‘'Berar," wrote tho Resident to me, "which 
contains more tluui two infllions of people, most be kept 
quirt by moral strength, for no physical force is at my 
disposaL" 

Delhi, attacked first in Jnne^ and before which a posi¬ 
tion only was maintained till the siege began on the 1st 
Septeml^r, was token by storm on the 14th, but resistanoe 
continued inside until tho 20th. Every native in India 
who could think at all, had watched the progress of the 
siege from June to September with the greatest anxiety os 
to which would win tlie vietory—England or the Moghul •, 
and many doubted wbetlier the small force of Englieh in 
India oonld make any impreseion on the immense power 
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of the nativo armjr of Bengal And tho long delay, to 
wb»b were w liUle aocustomed in E^igliah opeim- 
tions generully, stnugUioned Uiis fooling cunsidurably. 

As I approacbod tlio bend station of Borar, Iknblniui, 
I receiv^ depntations from the principal laiulltolders. 
xnerabaats, and bankers of the chief towns, who were all 
eager for antheotic news; but I could discover no aytup- 
tom whatever of dianfToction. The great Mnssuhiinn col¬ 
ony below tlie plateau of Booldaua Lad been ouo of Uio 
chief poiute of anxiety to niy predecessor; and, ns soon os 
I oould, I marobed tliere, sending down a light tent before 
me. I gave no other warning, and was quite uuex)>oeted 
by the native officials and my English assistant, wliuui I 
found in charge. Though my sadden appoaranco at tlie 
hesd tovm of ^eir country, when I had as yet visited no 
other, at fiist excited some surprise, and porliapa auspicioti, 
we soon became excellent Mends. At lliat 1 felt rather 
doubtful, as nobody came near me, and my servants heard 
very disagreeable rumours; hut at length one leading man 
come forward, then another, and another, I suppose, to 
take my measure; and then all tiie people enmo, many 
hundred, and raising the old cry, " Bolo Moliodoo Babo 
Ke Jeyl'' whkh some one set up. the whole osaomlly 
joined in heartily, and pruSbred service wliunovcr nud 
however I needed them. " They would watcli tho from 
tier," they, said; "they would not 1st in Sciwlia’s dis- 
affoctod people; they would follow me to Delhi if I would 
only take them there; they wanted no pay—ouly food, 
and ammunition for tlieir matchlocks; tJiey would be true 
and faithful to the £tigliab,"~^d many more promises 
were made, and Caithfully kept 

From that day they never gave me the least uneasiness; 
and, if I had had occasion to call them out^.would, I firmly 
believe, have done their duty nobly. 

I wrote what had ocenn^ privately, to the Resident, 
by express, and I believe my despatch was a very cousi* 


d&rable relief to him, aa he vu under greet anxiety about 
Iktmr. 

I need say notlung ujMn the condition of the iiitenud 
economy of Beru at this time. Cultivation and revenue 
alike ecemed to have declined, and did not exhibit the 
elasticity of Kuldroog. I had to set things to rights as 
much as I could, and the Commissioner vrote that he 
vould oomo to mo in January. Very ban! work fell on 
me, os my assistants were new to the duties, and bad not 
been trained to a regular system, which, had it been 
adopted f»m tbo first, would have rendered matters easy 
now to aU. Tliero was, too, a lioavy arrcar of appeals and 
civil suits; but every allowance was to be msd^ for the 
temtory had undergone so many changes fttom cue haitd to 
another; and myfriund Bullock's heollli having foiled, end 
his being obliged to toko furlough just after bis appoint- 
ment, had not given tbo district a fair chance. Tito climate 
was wry ouor^^ng, and tlie district so extensive, that I felt 
very Uiaukful my first appointment to it had been altered 
for Nuidtoc^, as I am quite sure my health would never 
luiw held out uudor its ndoxiug iufiuence. Indeed I felt 
anxious now as to whether I should be able to stand it; 
but tliis only experience would prova 

Booldana was a pleasant place on the south table-land, 
above tlie valley of Borar, and had been fixed upon as the 
head station on account of its fine climate; for there was 
the greatest possible difference in the air up there and 
that in the villoy below. The views were beautiful down 
tlio wooded taviues, and my early morning rides were far 
mote picturesque tlian any about Kuldroog. But I had 
no time to stay there long and, after a few days’ rest, I 
took my establishment into the valley, and b^an work in 
earnest It was not by any means pleasant, as I was 
obliged to find much fa^t with the managers ^ divisions, 
who, being provided with ample instructions, had neglected 
to carry th^ out, and had neither kept their own accounts 
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in order, nor thoee of the viUngea under tliom. Kcither 
were the villfigc books nor tlie roconls properiy kept 
These were msUers of detail, as to which I nonl not iwi^ 
plex my readen. for, except at groat length, they coiihl itot 
be explained intelligibly; and if they ^rc^3, it would not 
answer any pnrpoee. 

I confess I thought I hod been badly paid at Nnldroog, 
having received SOO rupees a-inontli less tluui had been 
granted to the Deputy • Commissioner in Itcrar. solely 
because the latter bad a higher revenue ami impnlation: 
the area of both were nearly similar. However, it was no 
use grumbling now. I had done the work at Nuldtoog to 
the best of my abUi^, and now I was going to try lo act 
things straight here, and X hoped to got the district rapidly 
into order. As yet I had received no additional ^wy. I, 
as second-class Deputy-Commissioner, was holding a first- 
class district; Ballot, as first-class Deputy-Commis- 
rioner, holding a second-class district But wo supposed 
some airsngement would be come to in tima 

Although both Delhi and Incknow had been taken, yet 
tbe pacification of tbe country was for from complete; and 
rebellioa in Uio Central Provinces, close to my own nortli- 
era frontier, bod mode, and was making, rapid progress. 

There was now much more alarm and uneasiness tlrnn 
before the taking of Delhi, which was far too distant from 
us to excite more than passing interest. 

I received many anonymous letters, npiiorently from 
friends, warning me of contemplated assassination, and 
stating that whoa I was disposed of. the native troope at 
EUichpoor were piepored to rise, end, aided hy the mili¬ 
tary and predatory clawes of the district, would plnnder 
tbs chief towns, snd join the rebel forces beyond the 
SAtpoora range which constituted my whole northern 
froutier. At Kimawa, Captain Kcatinge had been obliged 
to conceal himself in the jungle, having his wife and 
childrsn with him; and they eecaped almost l^ a miracla 
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At Jubbulporo and Sangor, rebellion waa at its height, 
not only in the mutiny of native regimento, but by the 
rUinga of potty rqjalia and nawabe, and of the people of 
the diatrict, alvaya noted for thoir torbnlent and pre¬ 
datory liabita. 

Thoro wa* hardly ono spot vhoto loyalty prevailed; for 
aa tiiB rcgimenta broko away from th^r aeveral stataona, 
with or witliont violence and ntnrder, aa it might be, all 
rcatmiut was removed ftom the lawlosa claam of the 
l>ei))>Io at largo, and theso were every day growing stronger 
under tho evil apirit and licenoo which could not bo 
citockod. 

On tlio eaatem portion of Berar lay yagpore, by no 
means to be trusted; and it was owing to the laigo force 
of fnithfnl Madras troope who wore stationed there that 
no scrions ouUnuak ocentrud in favour of tho dopoeod 
iauiily, on wltoeo behalf, it was reported, iulrigne was 
bu^ tliruugliout tlio whole country. Ou my western 
froulior lay Khandoiah, uot aecuro eitlicr. youa Saliib 
had active aguitU there, as ho oainrud to bo I’eshwAb; 
and all the uortltcrn frontier of that province was in con¬ 
tact witli Sciudia'a and Hulkor’a territories, where rebel¬ 
lion was rifo. 

Itoror was tite oontro of tbeeo tlireo great provinces, 
wUicli atretohod oerbss tlic whole of India, and formed, as 
it wore, the borricta that were to prevent the rebellion 
from spreading soutliwnids; and of the three, Berar was 
tlio most important jiorliaps, as, if tlie rebels had broken 
tlirough tlio posses of the Sdtpoora range—a very easy 
]>roccuiluig—and hud boon joined by tho militaxy classes 
and indigenous matanders of Uie province, it is impossible 
to say how far disaffection might have extended to the 
Kizom's dominions. 

From Octobor, thorofore, sa the circle of war and 
mutiny grow wider, reaching my northern frontier, tlie 
danger increased ahnoet daily; said it was only the thox- 
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OTigh attacbment and lo/al^ of the people to tlic Eiiglieh 
rule which saved Berar, under God's lilcaaing, from in- 
SQirection. 

I have already mentxeoed the goodwill and prolTcrcd 
devotion of the hfnssnlniAcs of the western portions of rny 
district; and as I travelled up the vnlloy slowly tu Akola, 
1 was equally gratified by the condnet of tlio ItajixMts, 
who resided there in large numbers.- Tiioro had boon 
fierce and bloody fends between Uieso two great classes 
from time to time, on occasions of religious fcsUvale; a»<l 
this seemed a good opportunity for thorn to break out 
again; for I liad literally no txoope on whom I could rely, 
and those at EUichpoor were moro a soarce of uncasiucss 
to me than anything else, as, alUioogli tliey were ns yet 
orderly and quiet, it was fait that auy excitement mi^it 
cause them to break off and join their rebel bretliren at 
Jubbnlpore or in Central India. Thmr officers were very 
mistrustfol of them, for msuy were from Oudh; and who 
could rely on thorn after the mutiny of Scindia's troope 
and their march to join the main body of tbo rebel forces 1 

I was grateful for the attachment evinced by the Kaj* 
poote of the Akola district, who also profTcr^ service 
wherever and whenever it might be of use. All I could 
do was to ask tbsir aid in watchiug the posses, and in 
apprehending patties ftom the north who might suck to 
sow rebellion among ns. This th^ promised to do; and 
in two instances they actually did so, stiocceding in arrest- 
ing and bringing to justioe a number of delegatus from 
Scindia's mutinous troope at Boorhanpoor, whom I tried 
and aentencod to transportation and penal servitude. And 
these events prevented any farther attempt of the like 
nature. 

There were several petty rajahs of the mountain tribes 
of Otmds who received hereditary allowancos or stipends 
from the Berar administrators, and who were responsible 
for the several passes which led from the nortli. All 
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Uie»e came to me end tendered tbcir eervicea, nor did any 
one ceee oocnr of dislojal^ oi n^loct 

The northern frontier wee thns made as eccnre as 1 
oonld under tiicM circumiteoces make it; bat^ in Colonel 
Davidson's expressive phrase, 1 vas litez^y “holding on 
by my eyelids.'* 

I will not deny that it was a period of fearfol anxie^. 
No aid conld bo expected from witliont, and the anony* 
mous warnings were more ftoqnent than ever, while e^ 
reports flew daily throogli the conntiy. My servants 
kept a horse saddled for me every night in case of neces¬ 
sity for escape. 

I had no guards except a few poUee, and I was carrying 
on my duties in my tents ns usual: maldiig the yearly 
settlement: exoniiniug village books, district booln, aud 
aocenuta; trying appeal and civil cases; holding criminal 
trials, ornl the lika One great benefit to mo was my 
being nbls to speak the vernacular language, hfahmttn, 
fluently. Tlio {toople felt tluit I understood them, and 
cftino to mo ikccly with petitions os to any nal or ima¬ 
ginary griovanoa 

There liad been some corruption at work among my 
cKuprtmut or ofKce attendants, whicli seemed to be of 
long standing; and I ono night overheard a conversation 
between two of them who lay outside my teat walls, when 
thoy thought 1 was aslocp, about division of the proceeds 
of their gaiiu, upon Uie receipt of petitions, whidi would 
have been annuing cuongli but for the mischief tliat such 
extortion for presenting petitions to me occasioned. I at 
onco adopted my Nuldroog plan, which was to have a large 
box fitted with hingee and a padlock: a slit was cut in tlie 
lid. and notification made that all petitions henceforth 
wore to be dropped into it» and that petitionen were to 
attend every afternoon, when the box would be opeued 
before me, and the papers publicly.reed. The box was 
plaood in an open space before my tent, end was pres- 
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ently filled with petitions; the two men, whoso oonfi* 
dential talk I had oveHicard, vrera then called u)). 1 took 
my Qsual scat oataide iny tent, and after addnawii^ the 
CKiwd, I liad the men's badges rcinoved, ami tiiuy worv 
turned ont of camp iu disgmc& 

I think, nay, I am positive, that if every Depnly-Coiu* 
missioner, siUiated as 1 was, had sncli a box, they would 
find it an admirable plan. It liodxui excellent effect in uiy 
district, and inspired great confidence among the peo^ilu. 
Any frivolous complaint was at once disniiisuil; but many 
comipt proctioes and grievances were brought tu light; 
and as each petition was taken ont of llio Imx, tlio naiuo 
of the petitioner was called out, and every appUcnnl know 
that his paper was contidered, and hontd it mod lieforo n>& 
A memorandum was then written on the hack, roforriug it 
to the district native officer for report if ncocssaiy. 

1 was now fairly among the people; and though so often 
cautioned and advised of danger, I felt tliat fiance on 
them was the safest course. Once, in a Bombay paper, 
it was stated that I had been attacked and murdered; but 
1 wrote to oontiadict the report before the departnroof tiio 
mail for England, and the dear cues at homo kimw uoUi* 
iug of it; nor did I, os 1 see by my letters homo. luoulion 
any current reports, and, indeed, 1 alluded vury little tn 
the condition of affairs at all, or my own carca 1 lived, 
however, in a state of perpetual alarm, oml every day 
added to the anxiety I endured. Every detail of dcmia of 
violence in Control India—of which, almost ihiily, fresh 
rumonrs readied me, somotimea very lunch oxaggoi-atod— 
the arrival of every “ express," night or day, in camp- 
can^ unavoidable excitement. 'Wlio could say what nows 
it might not bring f At that time all Bvpuly-Coiumis- 
sioneis of provinces and political officen used to send sndi 
exprsasos, when and how they oonld, to each other, giving 
lo^ news, and with a request that the express might bo 
forwarded to the next authority. Many a man iu India 
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was '‘holdiug on,** never fliochiiig from his post, djiug 
there bravely in many a terrible instance, or, when hope 
was gone, escaping with bare life, often through hosts of 
enemies, and ^ankful for that mercy. * What if Berar 
should gol" I often thought; and how ooold I hope to 
escape? How thankful I was that I was alone—>that 
I only myself to think of! Had I had wife and 
children with me, os many bad, my anxiety would have 
been increased a thousandfold. 

* True, my people appeare<l steady and tmstworthy, and 
business proceeded as usual, as I moved nty camp from 
village to village; but Ihnrar was 250 miles lon^ with an 
average breadth of 80 milas or more, and the population 
was two milliona. Who could siuwer for all t And from 
day to day for some months, one felt as if in the morning 
one might be nturdered before night, or at night be dead 
before the morning. 

The Ilesidont’s anxiety on my account soemed to in¬ 
crease ; but I oesunMi him in my letters, which were rare, 
that so for I could not trace any (liaafToetion, and that a 
good spirit seemed to proveil among tlie people, ovon where 
I had felt most uneasiness myself Still 1 often longed to 
he in the roughest scenes in Central India rather then 
bear tho load of responsibility on my mind day and night: 
it was a terrible strain upon me. 

I was at Ellichixmr on the 9th Dooember, and I stayed 
there till the ISUi. It was very cold, tho thermometer 
shoving 86* and 40* in the mornings. It was the bead 
civil station of a subdivision of my district, and I was 
greatly indebted to Captain Hamilton, who superintended 
it, for his watchful supervision of the froutior. Tho people 
wore deeply attacbod to him, and gave him informetion 
freely. How welcome were tho large baskets of delicious 
peaclies grown in his garden at Chiculdab, the samtarium 
of ElUobpoor I and I wished 1 could go up there again and 
revisit the old scenes. 

S B 
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The nnitve oniccn of the cavalty Atiil iufuiitry Iwtli 
Tinted nie, and I congratulated tlioiu ou tlic lunioiira 
which their rcgiinonts wcro winning in Coiilral liuHou 
Tbej appeared to bo inteiMolygroUfiixl at Uio uowa which 
mohod them &om time to time, buUi in uowaiKix"^ 
private letters, uid at tlio proa^xict which was <>iN-niug fur 
farther good service under Sir Uogii Ihian, whusv forces 
were now odvonoing into the disturhud districU. 

Many of tlio men also come to >uo " fur a tnlk,** and 
raised the old cry of my rt^nicnt, which u’oh known to 
olL So 1 hoped the dissection of tliu cavuliy at I'Ulich* 
poor was a groundless rumoar. 

When the glorious news came from tho Nnrbhom I’ro- 
vinces, the victory over the Qwelior troops at Cawn]Hire, 
and the second relief of Lucknow, with moity otltcr auc- 
oessfnl engagements in Central Indio, the year 1838 
opened very brightly, and with good hope that Uie gciieiul 
campmgn against the rebel forces wo^ be brought to a 
brilliaat oonclnsiou in a few montba Already the vati> 
oos combinations of the rebel army and tho various rebel 
chiefs hod been mneh broken; now tliey wore growing 
di^rited, and hod nothing to fall back upon. Wiii-n 
the constant arrival of troops &om homo made it mauifust 
to all that England was fully roused, and was pntUiig 
forth lier strength and licr enormous resources to save and 
help her sons, the hopes of the rebel leaden fidl, aud tlicy 
felt their inability to war against her. 

I am not, Itowever, writing a lustory of tin tiino,—that 
is in far abler bonds than niiuc. I can only rulato what 
affected me personally. 

My own poeition was decided by U\c Covernor>Gcncral, 
who decreed, as I tlionght he would, Uuit iny frioud was 
to be reinstated in Bemr, and I to return to iny old quar¬ 
ters—Nnldroog. The Commissioner, ilr Maltby, had been 
at Knldroog, hod seen all my work, and approved of it, 
and bad been mneh struck by the iudepciuleut, tbough 
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tlioronglily Tsspectfal^ deroeononr of my Mohr&tU fonnon. 
Th«y hiid visitttl him freely, tuid aMitr^ him of their pro* 
sperity Aud loyalty, and ho vtote mo a very flattering 
letter on tho oondition of tho district generally. In Boru 
I had done my ntmoet to redoem inegalaritioe and rceou- 
cile conflicting accounts; Imt three months had been too 
short a time to do all I vishod, or to leave things as 
stnuglit 08 I should have liked. 

Bullock was to leave Kuldxot^ at once, and wished me 
to meet liirn in the ceatem portion of the district os soon 
as I oould; and I too was onxions to get back to my old 
work before the very hot weather began. Berar was be* 
ginning to tell npon me; the old fever had retnmod in 
periodical attacks, and 1 was tormented with severe non* 
ralgia, from wliicli 1 oould obtain no relief whatever. 1 
had used the hot springs at Salhndloo with some good 
effect, but it was not lasting, and I grootly dreaded tlio 
hot sooeuu. AU the accounts hod been sent in, and I 
found that one lakh out of two, set down for Totnissioo, 
was rccoverablo: the village books were now in order, 
and only careful supervuion was needed. 

Wliilo in the eastern portion of the district, I had been 
able to perform an essential servioe to Government, whicli 
had great effect on the war in Central Iirdio. One day I 
rceeivod an express from Colonel Hill, Assistant Quarto* 
master*Gonoral of the Madras army, attached to General 
'Whitlock’s force at Hogpore, which had not marched, and 
was not able to do so, for want of draught and carriago 
bullocks. Ho teqneetod I wonld, if possible, purchase and 
eeiid to him 600 at once, leaving 400 more to follow; and 
added, if I could not manage this, there would be no hope 
of getting any except from Mysore. The Nagpore pro* 
vinoc cither would uot, or could not, supply them. I set 
to work directly. The province of Berar contains the 
finest draught cattle in India, and plenty were to be luul 
at moderate prices. Ho sooner were my wants known 
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tlum my camp was crowdod with iioblo beasts. In two 
days I iud got half the uamber, whioli were smit on undci- 
an escort of police, and day after day otltcr Imtihi wi'itt du* 
spatched; aui this eaablud tlm sic^tmiu anil lii-nvy 
stores to be sent on wiUiont ilelay, so Uiat cvfiilnally tin* 
whole force was set in motion, with an auiplu supply uf 
trained cattlo. 

I received not only tlio thanks of the geomls counnamU 
ing for tilts assistance, bat of tlie Gownior uf hlailms in 
Conocil ; and it was very clear that, if thoso eiiUlo hail 
not been sent up from tlie soutli, Whitlock's ftuvu ouuld 
not have accomplished what it did iu marching uikhi .liilr. 
bulpore, and, by a lucky stroke, uaiituriiig thu Kirwm 
treosnrea I thouglit myself &irly cuUtlod to a sliam uf 
the Kirwee booty for the service I had rendered; Imi it 
was dscreed afterwards by Sir J. Pbillimorv, that as I did 
not belong to the force," my chance, Aonffh just ta 
was not tdausaible.” 

In my letters home at this period I wrote very oomestly 
on the question of pressing the ilirect rule of tlic Crown in 
the future govenunent of Indio, and tliot thu time liad 
arrived for a change to be nuuio with advantage. 

There was a very general iiuprcssiou that the great Com¬ 
pany was only a fanner of the ruvcnuca ; and while royal 
houses would acknowledge and respect Um Cmuii, they 
would have, especiolly aftitr late ovents, no smdi feeling 
for Uio Company. 

1 suggested many otlier material changes as to In'gh 
courts of jostice and tonnres of laud, sovurol of whicli liavo 
been carried ont; and I had the lionuur dono mu of some 
of my letters being read iu the “ Hoosa* 

The letters written to my coosiu lleevo, and aln.*ady 
given, embody most of my opinions and suggestions. 

Strange indeed was the weird prophoi^ of I’lassoy in 
1757.581 

The Company's rale was to last for a hundred ycara In 
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1857-i*8 it hud virtunll; ex|nrcd, &nd 1859 witnessed its 
total extinction I 

It was mj intention, niter leaving my Mend, to go 
direct vid Aurungabad to Beer. Mr Maltby wai now on 
his way to Bcmr, and Bollock and I moved on to meet 
liim early in Fehrunry, when he asked me to accompany 
him tlirough the district, and to visit with him the caves 
of itjnntA and Kllont Tliis would have been a very 
pleasant Itoliday for me; but again I was to be disap¬ 
pointed. We met the Cbntmiseioner near Oomrawnttcc, 
on his way to Bllichpoor, and the very next day came an 
" express ” from the Resident, directing me to lose not a 
moment in proceeding to Hyderabad on business relating 
to Shorai>oor. 

I had seen by Uio papers a short time before, that the 
Ihgali luid 1>ceti susi>^cd of treason, and that troops had 
been sent to watch the eastern ami western frontiers of 
liis district How I learned tlial he had attacked a small 
force which had been orderetl to Captain CnuiphcU's as¬ 
sistance—this nflicer having been sent to Sliompoor on a 
special mission; and the Rajah being defeated, luul fled 
to Hyderabad, where ho had been arrested. 

Mr hfaltby spoke very kindly to me of all he had noted 
in tlie Hnldroog district, end hoped I should soot^ be again 
at liberty to oonUune my work tlicre, especially the sur¬ 
vey operations I ventured to ask whether I might be 
allowed anytliing for my laboors in Bernr; but he could 
not say—and my travulHug exj>en 808 bad been a very 
serions pnll upon my resources I was to receive plenty 
of thanks; but altliongh tliese were very gratifying tliey 
did not pay me for tlie very hard work and terrible anxiety 
I had gone through: bnt—there was one comfort—I bad 
** held on by my eyelids 1" 

1 puslicd on now by doable marches to Ilingolec, and 
thence to Hyderabad, where I arrived on the 18th ifarcli, 
after having travelled 300 miles in ^teen days—not very 
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fast perhaps; hat my coatinoed travelling hml hlietorod 
my people's foot, and I could jiot get on quicktn'. 

I went of coiuae to Sir Pnlmci^a konac^ and found liiiii 
vrell and ckoerfhJ; but the lloeiclent would nut hear of luy 
beii^ with any ono but hiinaolf, and sent for tno din-clly. 
I was very kindly received. He at ouco iitorvnscil my 
pay, appobitod mo now Coinmisaionor of Slionptair, on 
1800 rupees a-montl], or, at the least, 15(K>, and said his 
wiali was to keep luo oltogctiivr iu tlie politiunl duiuiil* 
ment 

He told me all the high olhcials, and oliidly tlio Oov* 
eniot>Oenoml, were more tliou satisfied willi xvluil 1 hwl 
dmie in Berar. 
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TiiR of Slionpoor vbs a prisoner in the nudn<giiatd 
of the ** Royals ^ at Seconderabod, and I wont three times 
to 800 him. He had deliberately rebelled against the 
British Oovemment, and was to he tried for his life by a 
military oommissioD, which would shortly assemble. As 
may bo imagiued, ho wot deeply alToctod ou Hret seeing 
me, and he tlirow himself into my oruji, quite unable to 
s)>onk for soino time. Even the honest fellows of tlie 
guard were moved, and much surprised tltat my c^poar- 
anco shonid have so snddou am) extraordinary an ^ect 
upon their prisoner. In appearance be was moch improved 
—ho had grown stouter, fairer, and more manly; but 
tliough handsome, his features bore unmistakable signs of 
dissipation and excess, which I was sorry to see. How, 
his foco was so distorted with his emotions that it was 
difTicult to jn^ what it would be in repose. 

" 0 appa, appal" was all he could cry, or rather moan, 
as he ant at my feet, his face buried in nvy lap, and his 
arms clasped tightly around mo; "0 appo. I dare not 
look (m your face! 1 liave been so wicked—oh, so wicked I 
I have done every crime—I have even committed mnrderl 
Oil, if the earth had opened, and swallowed mo up. it would 
only have beenjust I cannot tell you all now, oppo. My 
tiiTOAt is parched, words will not come; but to-morrow, oppo, 
you will come again—do oomo, and then I will tell you all*' 
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It was useless to remain then, and only painful to ns 
both. So I promised to return on Uic morrow, and went 
away. 

It was a sad case, and I fmed tliere was no hope 
for him—none whatever. His uiiwarrantaltlo diaairection 
began with that of the Sontlieru hlahratta ooniitry, where 
some of its chiefs had, as was proved adcnvnnU, laid their 
plans for a general insnrroetion, in oenooction. no dunl*t, 
with Kona Sahib, and tho general matiny in tlio Itongal 
army; and tlie vigoroua ooiidnct of General Jacob nlono 
prevented this reb^ious movoinciiL 

The llajah of Sliorapoor had been early inveigh'd info 
these intrigues, and was an actire promoter of tltem. Jfo 
was invited specially, as an ancient feudatory of tlu! 
vaba, to join again the Maliratta standard; and owing 
to his reputed wealth and Uie numbers of his clan, was 
not a chief to be overlooked by thoae disaffected. 

If he conld be indnoed to take the fiold with ten 
thousand men, tho Beyduis of the Ilaichore Uoab, ut 
EoUary, Dharwar, and ^gaum, as well as Uioao alto of 
Mysore, would rise and follow him as their luwlor. ami 
could plunder as they listed. His vanity and enpulity 
wore excited, and ho fell on e.'uy prey to tliuso rc]in-«M)* 
tocioua 

Even after tho Ticydnrs of tho Sontliorii liTalirallii 
country had received eoinc very sovero eliocbt, tho utli* 
tude of the Shorapoor Itejah was ooiisidcred thn'nlcuing 
and snspicious. He had collected Arabs imd J'ldnlhi 
mercenaries in addition to calling his own chin Uigullier, 
whUe he was more than suspected to hold cmimmiiicnliun 
with foreign merconarios at Hydorahad Thi«u wore 
anxious times, and it was impossible to allow any known 
conspiracy to exist, without watching it vnry narrowly. 
A strong foroe was sent, under Colonel Malcolm, ami 
placed about equidiatant between the Beydurs of S^liorn* 
poor and those of the Southern JJaliraUa oonntty; Colonel 
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Hagbcs, with a hfadras foTc«, watched t]i« easUm frontier 
of SUoTOftoor; and the Contingent troops at liDsoogoor 
lay, as it were, between, ready to act in concert with 
eiUier force, according to neceesi^. 

The liesident, however, woe very onxione to save tiie 
Btgah, and to reecuo him from his evil counsellorc, feeling 
a pocoliar interest in the boy who had for so long been a 
ward of the Ilritiah Oovemnient; and early in January 
1858 he despatched his assistant, Captain Boee Campbell, 
to Shorapoor, to remonstrate with tbs Biyah, atul endea* 
vonr to bring him to a sense of his danger, and his pro* 
loiicd allegiance to the British Government 

Tliis considerate kindness was, unfortanately, tlirown 
away. The Itiyah was in the hands of the worst fanatics 
of the conutry, on all sides—even from Mysore and Arcot 
—and would listen to neither warning nor advice; and at 
length, when Captain Campbell received an intimation 
from tlio linjah's own servants and relatives that his life 
was in soriuus dopgcr, tho force from Dnaoogoor was 
nrdvrod to support him, aud arrived at Shorapoor on tlie 
7th February, encamping near tho town. A narrow 
valley, surrounded on all sides by lofty hOls and rocks, 
was pointed out as the camping-ground; but Captain 
Arthur Wyndham, who commanded tlie force, was too 
wary to be misled, and moved on to an open plun, where 
he was oompamtively safe from any danger of surprise. 

At night he was attacked by the Bigah's whole force of 
Beydnrs and foreign meroeimries; bat he held Iiis x>osition 
bmvoly, and early in tho morning Colonel Hughes, who 
was at Deodroo^ twelve miles distant, and to whom a 
special messenger had been despatched, arrived with all 
hie troops. It was very-plain tliat had Captain Wyndboni 
remained on the grormd first pointed ont to him, he wonld 
have endured very heavy lose, if not total defest Ai it 
was, his foroe steered but little, but he had inflicted 
serious damage on the Shorapoor rebels. 
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Colonel Hogljcs arrived early on Uio monung of llio 
8th, and be and Captain Wyndbani. with their united 
troops, drovo the lloydiirs and otlicrs from tl\e hills into tlm 
town with severe loss. Unfortunately Captain Ncwlien^*, 
Madras cavoliy, was killed in a clisrgo against a Imly nf 
Bohillos^ and his subaltern, LiotiL Stewart, badly woutidtsl 
As the ci^ of Shoropoor was very strong, the nppn«nche* 
difficult of access, and ths walls and bosUuiia crowded 
with defenden, they did not attack it nt oucc, hot waited 
for Colonel Malcolm’s foroo, wUicli liad inovml close to 
the western frontier of SlKmixtor, and wlio hail bvon ro* 
quested to oomo on with all possible Sliced. 

Whoa this reached tho ears of tlio Ibgah, and ho licanl 
also that Colonel Moloolni’s force had with it n Inrgn ]■»>• 
portion of English troops, who, together with Ivvu coin* 
paniss of the 74th Highlaudors under Colonel Itnghvx, 
made a safficiently imposing array—Uo saw that tluTi' 
was no chance of escape except by flight; siul. in tlu> 
evening, accompanied by a few horsemen, ho left Sliora. 
poor, and proceeded direct to Zlyderabod. 

He believed me to be at Nuldroog, and intended to Iiave 
given himself up to me there; but bearing on his nnrtlii’m 
frontier that I had been reioovod to Jlcrar, lio cliangnl liU 
ronte, and made for Hyderabad, wlicro he orriviil wiUi hut 
two followers left. There, having mode a fniillifui nttciiiid 
to gain the protoction of the Amba, ho was found wander, 
ii^ about the bojcsnr, was appreheuded, and takon tn the 
Minister, Solar Jung, who at once sent him on tn the 
Besident 

As soon RS the Bajoh’s flight beentuo known, all thu 
Beydnrs and niQtceuarics left Shompoor during tliu n^ht, 
aud dispersed, whereupon the English forces niarvhud into 
the city unopposod, and found it almost dascidod. 

Saoh is an outline of tlie occurroncos Uiat took placid 
and I hoped that when I next visited tlio Ikyuli, ho would 
disclose to me all tho particulars of his luboliion and tho 
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cftiues that led to it I found him mxich calmer during; 
our aeooud iotorviuw, but very reserved on many points. 

” Bo you remember, ttjijia" he said, " that the day before 
you loft mo, you warned mo of tlie evil people who were 
about mo; and you said, if I did not dismiss them, and 
lend a stc^y li/i^ I aliould not hold Shompoor five yean; 
and I promised yon I would send them all away, and look 
after my own affairs t” 

" I remembor it well,*' I replied, • and bow yon wrote 
to mo and told mo that you were in trouble, and would 
oomo to me; and I sent you word to do so at once, for that 
I ahould now be near your border. But you never canto, 
Uiough I was tltero nearly a month, and I expected yon.** 

*' No," ho said," tliey would not let me go to yon, cq>jpa; 
and if I Lad gone it wonld have bceu no use; you oould 
ha^u done nothing. Wliat was to be has come to pass, 
and I must bear luy fate now, whatever it may bo;. Wlieu 
Uiot evil wiud blew, tho itcople couie mtd said it wus the 
timo to lisa Tho Kuglisli had lost evcrytliiiig in the 
north, and woru beaten overywhere; Umy could not keep 
Uio country, they said, and woro flying to Enghuid as fast 
08 tlioy oould get to Uioir ships. This was told me, oppa, 
by Braliuiius otliors &om the south, from Pooua, fium 
everywhctc. 

** They proinisod, by their incantatioits, to raise me to be 
Bajoli of all tlio oountiy—from Shoiapoor to Baindsliwar 
—oud if I raarchud at tlio hood of my twelve thousand, 
they said, all Uie oouutry would rise, and wo should bo 
eonquoroTS. Thou MahmUos from Poona, froio SAttoro, 
from Kulapoor, from Muugooud, from Bheem Boo, who 
hod soooiod all the disaffected poople of Baichore, per> 
suodod mo to join them, and offered me what I pleased if 
I did so; but still I did not ga I wu still true to the 
English and to you. I knew I was right I did not move 
a man; nor did I allow one of my people even to go to 
the aasistonoo of tho Boj’durs of HnIguUy, their bi'etUreu, 
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many of wliorn were altun. And then iny people rtbolled 
against me, aud called me a ' cowanl and a fool/ Ixwanso 
I wonld not let them go. Amba and Iloliillos now caiiio 
around me, and one man, aorso tliau all tlio rest, swore to 
me on the Korda that the Arabs and Itohillas of llydern* 
bad, and all the Mnnolmans, liad declared a cnisado 
agsiast the English; that tlto Madras trooirs wonld not 
fight, and they would all oorac and join me if f would rise. 
And these men and my own evil companions gave nut 
brandy, and made me drunk, aud they tonk niy seal and 
used it, and led me ioto oril which I oonld not liclp, atid 
did not know. 

“ Whoa Captain Campbell came to me witli Uin Ivttiw 
from the Resident, ask him whether I did not receive him 
with all hononr and respect. Bat the people aliout nio 
and tire Hyderabad men said he was a Kafir and a I'criug- 
hee, and that he must die. Had not all true men pot to 
death any English they could find T And iltoy told mo 
about Cawnpore and Jhansi, and Delhi, and how all tlic 
English had been sloin'-even women and little cliildien; 
and I thought of yon-Hind of yonr children—girls too,— 
and I WAS grieved; but tliey made me dmnk again, and 
they deterx^ed to mnrdcr Captain Cnuipliell tlin noxt 
time lie came; but I sent him private warnings, and this 
I conld prove to yon. Ask my iinclos; asdc , and 
—, and others; Uiey will toll yon. Ask Cai>taia Camp¬ 
bell if Uiey did not warn him. I speak no Hr, why slumld 
I f my life is not worth saving now, I have donu too iiinch 
crime to live ; I dare not toll you all; yon wimid not 
toudi me or let me come near to yon. 0 apjtn t 
why did yon leave met If you had stayed with nir, nil 
would have been well I I tell yon. if Captain Cnuii>LcU 
had come to me again, no one, not I myself, conld liavo 
saved bis life •, the men who wore to cut him down wero 
standing ready: hut be attended to my u’anungs, and was 
saved. 
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“ Tlien the troop* canio, and when I heard the first gun 
fired at sigh^ I knew <U) was gone. I had so faith is oiy 
^Mioplc's courage, although I had not been ablo to stop 
their luadneas, and I wout up to a bastion and stood there ' 
all night. Tlioy told me—what a lie it was i^tliat the 
Linsoogoor troops had lost their officers and fled I but 
vrhon 2 saw. os day broke, the wiiolo force and the l^g* 
lull soldiers driving all my people before them into tbe 
city, and a shell burst close to the bastion where 1 was, 
killing some, and wonnding wore—ah I why did it not kill 
me T^when 1 saw thist 2 say, 2 knew there was no hope 
loft, and 2 thought to myself,' 2 will go to and give 
])im up the i^umsthon to do wiUi as he pleas^* 

" 2 tuld Ituugaua (the eldest wife) to hide herself, and 
to tell the others all to hide for Uie night, and get on as 
well os they could to Nuldioog to yon. 'When 2 got to 
Narrtbole, 2 hoard yon had gone to Betar, and 2 turned 
tlirough tho hilU and across the juugle to Ilydembed, 
riding Uie horso you bought for me. ^s is all my story, 

; it is true, all of it If Z cau remember any more 
you ought to know, I will tell you. 1 wish you to know 
evarytliing." 

Hours had passed while he ponred out this tele; hours 
of intense suifering to bun, and bitter self • reproach. 
Sonietiaies he would stop, sud throw his arms round me 
passionately; sometimes kneel bolide me, mosmiog pite¬ 
ously; ogain lie would burst into loud hysterical aoba 
which shook his frame. 2 dttl my best to soothe him, and 
gradually he gave me the details narratod abova I have 
^ven o^y the heads, which 2 took down for the Beei- 
deut’s information. 2t would be impossible to remember 
lus wild incoherent exclamations, his sadden reouirenoe 
to old scenes when he had played as a child about me, 
witli hia sisters; of the enjoyment they hod had in the 
iimgio lantem 2 showed; of the little vessel on Zlobnal 
lake, and the happy expeditions there: and all tboeo 
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recolleetioas of his innocent earlf life, oitdo t)io scenes 
through which he had lately pas^ tlie more grievous 
and full of reproacL 

I asked huu if he would like to see tlio Resident, who 
had proisiseil to accompany lue on my last visit to him if 
the Bajah wished it To my surprise, ho drew himsolf up 
very proudly, and replied, haogbUly— 

** Ko, ( 9 !pa; be would expect me to ask my life of liim, 
and I won’t do that Tdl him. if you like, tlmt if tlie 
great English people grant me my lifh, I and mino will be 
ever true to them; but I deserve to die for witat I did. 
and 1 will aot ask to live like a ooward, nor will I betray 
my people." 

I think this speech, which I roported word for wortl, 
pleased the Besident better than anything Lc bad heard 
of the l^jah before. 

“ The poor lad has apirit in him," he said; *' and I will 
not forget all yon have told me of him.” 

I went once more to see the B^oh, tlie day before I 
left for Shorapoot. 1 shonld soon see his wife and his 
other relatious, and I wished to know whotlior lie luul any 
instructions or n^ee8ages for them. He was calm, tliough 
be could not repress his old loving ways to mo^but very 
quiet. I told him I was gcuiig by rhU* to Shompoor. 
" What could I do for him tliere ? ” 

"Afpa," he said, ”yon remember once I said to you, 
that the ^tish Government should have ShoraiKxnr if I 
loft no heir; and I have none. I only wish now 1 hod 
written this down; but at that time I liod ho^ie stiU: 
and I wish now to say, that I want you to have it your> 
self; the people love you, and you must never leave it I 
wiU write this with my own hand, if thi^ will give me 
pea and ink and some paper.” 

" No," I said, ” it oould not be as you wish; and be* 
sides, the Government may pardon yon when all is known.” 

” And speze my life f No—I will never ask it" 
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That would not save it,” I answered. ** If Qoverumeat 
is merciful, they will give you your life Ireoly, without 
your asking it” 

" What do you think, appa t Shall I have to die t ” he 
aaked. 

” I think ao." I said. " It would ho wrong in me to give 
you any false hope, or to raise the slightest shadow of one 
in your mind. Uany have been false who shonld have re¬ 
mained true, and you were a child of the English." 

" Why do yon reproach me 1 * be asked, sadly. " Yon 
know all; it was not of my own will, whan I was in my 
senses, appa." 

" I do sot reproach yon," Z said," for 1 do know all; 
but those who will try yon do not Speak the troth be¬ 
fore them boldly, and exactly aa you have done to me, 
and send for me if yon think I can help you." 

" I will surely tell all," he answered calmly ; “ but if 
Uiey press me to disclose the names of thoeo who excited 
me, Z shall be silent Qovemment is powerful enough to 
crush them if they rise. But wliat can they do? Was 1 
not the strongest among them? And ye^ where am 1 
nowl Shall I, who have to face death, be futhless to 
those who trustod me months ago t Never, t^>pa I I would 
rather die than be sent over the black water, or abut np 
in a fortress always. Suppose they sentence me to that, 
I conld not bear it No ; the meanest Beydur could not 
live if he were imprisoned—and shall 1^ a Riysht" 

"If you have to die," said ^ a good deal moved, for 
there was much nobility in his spe^, " die like a brave 
man." 

" I shall not tremble when th^ tie me np to a gon,” be 
answered, gravely. " If you coiUd be near me to the last, 
1 should be happier. Only one thing, appa —do not let 
them bang ma I have done nothing to be banged for, 
like a robber. Tell the Boeident that ia aU tho favour I 
ask. Promise me to tell him." And I promised. 
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" I have nothiog now to give yon, opp<K" oontinaed. 
" They liavo taken away all I bad, even my amulets; but 
take what you will at Sborapoor, in remembmnco of me. 
Aa to all my people in the palace^ they am youts; aiul 
you will core for them, I know. I shall never see them 
again, now. I ask nothing more." 

Then, throwing himaelf into my arms, ho olutig to mo 
for a long time, silently; then kiMing mo gently on the 
forehead, be said— 

“Go, go now. X shall never look upon ynur 
face or liear your voice egaln; hut I am thankful to linvo 
seen you. Tell them all that you have been with me, and 
that I was not o coward." 

And so I left him, among the men of Uie goard, who 
looked on with kindly, wondering eyei. 

“ He was very fond of you, sir," said one ot the ser* 
geante, aa I paas^ out^ " and before you came was asking 
for you constantly. Yon must have been as a father to 
him." 

” He was like a child to me," I said." till evil people 
came between us, and temptation proved too strong for 
him. Kow, I fear, it is too lata to help him." 

I told the Hesident all that had taken place, on my re¬ 
turn. and all the Ilsjah had said, eepeciaily about l\is not 
wishing to make any discloeurea that would implicato liia 
associates; and he respected the poor boy's reticence on 
these points. 

" We will save him if we can, Taylor, when tlie time 
oouies,” he said. “Just now, things must take their 
couras. But I am sure there is good stulTiu the lad; and 
if we can save his lif% be will be all the better for this 
experience." 

My bearers to Sborapoor were laid; my servants and 
baggage bod preceded me by some days—th^ would, 
I hoped, have all ready on my arrival 

Mr Palmer had no hope of the Bajah's Ufb being spared. 
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bat be took a great interost ia him, and only feared that 
his death might be considered necessary as a warning to 
all the plotters in the South, of whom, no doubt, there 
were many, thongh there had been no actual rising except 
the unimportant one at Hyderabad, and the intrigues in 
the Southern Mahratta country before mentiooed. 

I bade all Hyderabad friends farewell on the SOth 
hlarcU in the evening, and went on by stages to Sbora- 
poor, putting up in the villages during the day, for it was 
too hot to expose myself to the sun. The nights were, 
fortunately, oool and pleasant still, and 1 hoped to arrive 
at ray long journey’s end by the Sd April, when I should 
have travelled ovar SOO railea 

I reached the Bheema river on the morning of Sd April, 
long before it was light, indeed not long after midnight, 
hoping to get into Sborapoor soon after daylight; bat it 
was qaite impossible. I found tho river*bank crowded 
with people, from all the villages round, come to welcome 
me back again to luy old aocues, and I had to wait to ex¬ 
change gtx^lings. Very warm and affectionate they were. 
*' Now," they said, " they would have no more fe»ta ; all 
would take up their lands and go to work quietly, so long 
08 I remained with them: ” and I assured them 1 should 
remain. All the head-men, paUUt, and pviv?arrie$, all the 
principal fermon and traders, assemble to give me the 
diet greetings; and they told me the road wss lined with 
crow^ from all the country sida Many bed been wait¬ 
ing for days, as it was reported I should arrive sooner 
than I did. When I could get away ftom these, I passed 
on in the same manner from that village to the next, 
always with crowds running beside my palankeen, and a 
blase of lights carried by the village torch-beerers. Now 1 
had to stop while some old friend dismounted from his 
horse or pony to embrace me or kiss my feet; and again, 
when village autboritiee oamo out to meet me with their 
simple oBTerings and libations of water. I could, io truth. 
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b&ve dispensed with tbe crovds, for tho dust roeo hcavil/ 
in the air, and tbsro was no wind to acaUcr it, and tbo 
tOTcJiea incieaaed tbo heat perocptibly, wtdle to sloop was 
out of tlie question. Wlien day broke, the throng soctnod 
greater and greater—men, women, and cliildrcu pressing ou 
my palankeen to touch my feet, or oven my ulothea—and, 
as I neared Sborapoor, vast numbers, ap|)oreuUy tliou* 
sands, came out to meet me, and my beams could only 
advance at a alow walk, often being obliged to Imlt alto¬ 
gether. So through the first auburb and up Uio steep 
road to the city, shouts of the old cry of ** hbiha. 

deo Babe,” the scream of p^pes and Boydum* horns, and 
thumping of big and little drums, 1 was couductod into 
the first street, where further progreas was elcarly im¬ 
possible. 

I had never before seen even this excitable peoide so 
inatio j women weeping passioDately, grasping my hands, 
kissing my clothes, or touching my feet—crying, ** Ob, you 
are come again; we see you; we shall sufTer no moro I * 
They raised their children above their Leads and showed 
me to them, showering biasings on me tho whila 

The terrooed honse-tops were fiill likewise, mtd tliu 
shouts and cries quite indescribable. It was now ulovuii 
o'clock, and my slow progreas throngh tho toum occupied 
almost an hour moru The sun was bloxing hot, and I 
was fiunt and wearied out; still the showers of gaibuids, 
the handfuls of swsot powder and dyed rice, iliruaii ou 
and over me, coutinued till I was close to the iwloco guard, 
when my bearers turned in, and I was’ frea 
Captain Wyndhom and all tho offiocn Itad bvcii must 
anxious, eepoeially when the alioots woro hoaitl as I 
entered tho streets i and my delay was so unaccountable 
that they feared I had mot with oppoation, Ull Uiuy wore 
assured I was only ** being welcomed,” and UicreToie 
abandoned their idea of sending a troop of cavalry, which 
they had ready, to my assistauce. 
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X lAd never dreamed of aucb a welcome. It was in¬ 
tensely gratifying, and I was deeply affected by the fool¬ 
ing displayed by all, wbich could not be uiistaXcem Cap¬ 
tain Wyndliaoi and otliets bad seen something of my 
reception from the roof of the palace, and hod wondered 
not a little, as I bad myself. It proved, at any rate, that 
I was not forgotten; and I thank^ Qod for this from my 
heart very gratefolly. The English officers congratulated 
me very warmly. 

I was very glad of a rafteeliiiig bath and a sabstoDtial 
breakfast, whi^ had been got ready for me; and then I 
lay down to have a sleep, which I needed mneh after the 
night’s work. 'When I awoke, sevenl old native friends 
were waiting for me. We were located in the new palace 
I hod boilt for the Bryah, which afforded good airy shelter 
for ns all The large upper room was tlm "mces" and 
public room, and soon all the malo momhers of the Eajali's 
family and State oOicers assembled tltere—I'id Xuik's sons, 
their uuoles, and great-uncle. 

All were os much concerned as I was at the unexpected 
events which had led to my eecond arrival at Shorapoor; 
but they told me that for more than a year past th^ had 
lived in perpetual alarm at the conduct of the Btjah, who 
seomed to have become quite deranged by ooustaat in¬ 
toxication. 

In the evening I went to see the Banees, who bad 
assembled at the house of tlie father of the eldest Bsuee, 
close to the palace. As may be imagined, it was a sod 
and trying scene for us olL I could not oither console 
them or hold out any hope that the Btyoli's life would be 
spared. They had, too, lost all they possessed, except the 
fow ornaments they wore. 'When the Btgah bod desired 
thenx to escape the night he fled, they bod gone out by 
the northern gate on foot, and made the beet of their way 
to villages, where they were sheltered by the people. 
Some few women-servonts followed them; hut when they 
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beard the Sajah had gone to HjrderabAd, and was a 
prisoner, thej took adyantnge of a proclamation imcfl 
bjr Captain Campbell, and yeotored back to Shorapoor— 
not to tlie palace, aa tliat was oocnpied by troops and 
soldiers, but to the hoiue whoro I found tliotn. Some 
of their clotlias had bean eont to them, bnt everythin;; 
Tsloable was declared prise property, and was confis¬ 
cated. 

When the ladies grew more calm, 1 told tliem about my 
interviews with the Bigah, and the various incsaages ho 
had sent them. Th^ had almost expcctod to have heonl 
before now of his public execution, 

"I could not save liin, oppo,** cried Bongama, the cliief 
IUuiee,wboa I bad petted u a child-'*! could not save him; 
he was quite mad of late, drinking brandy tlioao horrible 
men gave him constantly, which made him furious. Then, 
when he was quiets he used to lay his head in my lap, and 
call for you, and tell me he knew he should Icae the 
SHnutthan, but that he would die like a soldier st the 
gates if the city were attacked. Again and again we all 
implored him to go to yon, bnt we did not know you were 
so &r sway; and be aJways said if be lofii, tlio Bnliillas 
and Arabs would plunder tbs city, bccanso ho owi-d Uiciu 
so macb~and so he stayed." 

Aocording to an arrangcuient made with the llcsident, 
I issued a general amnesty to.all except certain persons 
who had bean loaders tnd axclten of this most uiiseiablo 
rebellion. The people of the city and of the snbnrbe wore 
still in the Tillages to which tliey bad tied; but now tlicy 
returned. All the shops were opened; and iu a few days 
the markets were full, and firewood, fruit, and vegetables 
were aa plentiful aa ever. Captain Wyndbain'a company 
oecnpied the palace, and were ordered to secure all valu* 
ablee as * prise." My bouse was tenanted by a company 
of the 74th Highlanders. Tbe troops of all aims had 
entered the city; bnt tboug]} property of every kind had 
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l) 0 (m tommarily looted, tbe people bad remained nn- 
molcatod. 

In the treaaniy there remained nothing except a few 
State jeweU; otliera bad been hurriedly aeoeted, but 
were retnraed by those who had them in charge. I do 
not tliink a single article was missing, and any coin found 
liad become prise-money. 

1 deeply regretted that all the old records had been 
either burnt or destroyed,—letten ftom former kings of 
lleojspoor and Boeder, Bajahs of Beejanngger; of the 
Emperor Aumngsoeb, wiUi the impress of his large liand 
dipped in sandal-wood; of the Peshwahs, and others. 
Great portions of these 1 had already trauslated, and hod 
intended to oontinue when I ahonld hsTs leisure, hoping 
to complete a very interesting historical State paper; hut 
all were gone now. 

Tlie Besideut allowed me to dmw on tlie Residency 
treasury for os much os I required, and I got bills cashed 
os they were wanted for cuneot expendituro. Many of 
the peUeUt and heeds of villages came in during the first 
week and assured me as to the cultiTstion of the country, 
and tliat such of ths newly-cleared land as ooold be man¬ 
aged would be taken up at once; so altogether there 
seemed a fair prospect of revenue. 

The investigation upon the occoirenocs which led to the 
rebellion was out short as mneh as possible. There was 
no good in raking up old scores, especially as the Bigah. as 
chief of sU, had been the one responsibly and he was on 
lus trial at Hyderabad. There was one man, a Uussul- 
man of Hyderabad, who had preached a holy war at 
ShoTspoor, and had been the Instigator-in-chief of much 
trouble, and who, in concert with a wicked Brahmin 
whom I remembered. Krishna Shastree, pretended to 
miraonlous power and divination. These two had, by 
their false prophecies and misehievons oonusels, deluded 
the B%jah more than any othm; and, as dangerous 
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ohmcten, wore worthy of death, or at looat trausporta- 
tioQ for life. 

The Bralimin elndcd all pirrait, aad disappcarod. Tlie 
Moeealnum, however, was apprehended after some time at 
Hyderabad, and sent to me for trial, when evidence was 
produced conclusive as to the prcyocted inurdor of Ca{>tain 
Campbell, in which he was to havo taken an active iiart; 
and his own treasonable oonspiiacioe being distiiiotly 
proved, be was condemned to deatli. Tlio aentoneo was 
coniinnod by the Kesideitt, and ho was publicly haugod at 
Shorapoor. 

The great interest of the time was oontrod in the Hajali^ 
fate. There was no doubt, had he been taken in anus 
during the attack by ’Wyndhamt force, tliat ho would 
have been at once tried and enmtnarily executed—and 
evMi now these seemed but small chance of hie life; but 
the Besident wrote to me eaying he thought, if I asked it, 
the Rajah's life might be grant^, especially if I explained 
with wbst ruffians he ^ been surrounded, and how 
misled. 

I sent an "express * at ouoe with an earnest appeal for 
mercy. 

A few boon after my arriml in Shorapoor tlio old 
Brahmin priest came to me privately. 

"Do you remember, Suhib,” he askod, "what I once 
told yon, and what tlie Itanee said wlieu wo wero with 
her at her bedside f ** 

‘'rerfoctly,”I answered; "you said tlio Ki\iah would 
not live to complete his twonty-fourtli year, and tliat ho 
would lose his country.’' 

"Tea,Sahib,"he went on; "part of Uio prediction is 
already fulfilled, and the rest will surely follow—it is 
quite inevitable." 

"Do jrou think tlie Bqjah know of tits prodiction?" I 
inquired. " If ho did, it may have made him rccklose.” 

"I do not think he know it," replied tbo old priest; 
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*' for the last tino I savr the hox it was in the treasury, 
with the seals unbroken, ss you leift it** 

(Captain Wyndham had secured the box, and kept the 
horoscope with the rolls of calculations as a curiosity, not 
knowing their purport) 

” We cannot say," I continued, "what may yet happen; 
the proceedings are not over, and the Kesident and I are 
both determined to save the Bajah'a life if we can.” 

”Il'e no uaa. Sahib,” returned the Shastree, thtking his 
head mournfully i "your intentions are merciful, but you 
are helpless before his fate. He will die»how, we may 
not see; hut he must die—he cannot live. You, Sahib, 
and X, are tlio only two liring that possess this secret, and 
yon must be so g^ as to telJ me directly you know his 
sentenon I cannot believe that the Qovemment will 
spare him. I firmly expect that he will be blown away 
ft gun.” 

When the Resident’s letter Oftme, I sent for the old 
Shastroe and read it to him, and also my own strong 
appeal in reply. *' I hope the Rajah’s life is now safe,” I 
said. "Listen to what I have written. The Governor* 
General, who is kind and mociful, will scarcely refuse 
this request, supported by the Resident” 

The old man shook his head sadly. “Till the last day 
has passed to which the calculatioa extends, I have no 
hops,” he said; "it cannot be wrong, and but little time 
remains. It grieves me, Sahib, to go over the figures 
again, hut the present aspect of the plaoota is very cal¬ 
amitous to the Rajah, and all through next mouth the 
combinations show extreme danger. We cannot help 
him, and you have done all you could; you can do no 
more—only wait” So we did, anxionsly. 

Vrom the time I had quitted Shompoor, no regular ac¬ 
counts appeared to have boon made up; but I had been 
jmDod by my old bead accountant, Soeta Ram Rao, now 
Assistant Doputy-Commissioner, to whom I could offer 
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better pey, aad ^ho was ngoioed to serve sgua under me. 
He knew all about tbe revenues of Sliorapoor, and could 
help materially. A schedttle of tho whole period of tlie 
Blab’s adminUtratdon was drawn oat» and the result was 
that three and a half lakhs, or X3S.OOO, of itew debt had 
been contracted, wliile every rupee of the former surplus 
had altogether disappeared. 

We h^ much to do in revising district accounts; but 
all was progressing well, and my life Avas a vciy pleasant 
one. I bad chanuiog compauious in Wyndlmm and his 
wife, who became my very dear fricuds, oud our love and 
friendship will coutinno while life lasts. They were in* 
terested in all my doings, and it used to bo a great delight 
to mo to show them all my roads and the improvomouts I 
had made during my residenoe at Shorapoor. Tbe roads 
were sadly out of repair, hot we scrambled over thorn on 
horseback, and I soou had them pnt to rights again. 

I oonld not get back my bouse while the 74tb remained; 
but I bald my e%tehtrrj/ in the hospital, and was eon> 
stiructiDg a large, eiry, thatched barrack for tho soldion. 

At last the news came. 

Tbe Biyah of Shorapoor had been aontenced to death; 
but the Beaideat had commntod his sentence to traiujiurt- 
atioQ for life, which was the most his power admitted of 
Tliis sentence bad, however, been still further comumted 
by the Ooveruor-Goneral to four years’ imprisonment in 
a fortress near Madras (I think Chingleput). Irt addition, 
the Bajali was to be allowed to Iiave snoh of his wives as 
be pleased urith him, and his own servants. If ho showed 
evidence of reform and steadiuoes, his principality waa to 
be restored to him. 

I sent off at once for the Shoetree. 

“liateD,'' said I,“to the graoiotts and merciful det^* 
minatioa of tbe Govemor-Genoral. Tbe Sajah’s life is 
safe; and if he is gniet and steady for four short years, he 
will regain his State I V^at oonld be more considerate 
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or more lenieot ? What become* nov of the prophecy f 
This letter prove* it ia falae.** 

"I with I oould think so, Sahib," he aighed, "and that 
my poor young maater were really aafe; but, alaa I be is 
in the greatest danger. Kay, it seems closer than ever 
now; but we shall see. Sahib. Sometimes a merciful God 
puts away the evil omens just as the fulfilment of them is 
imiuineut I will go and tell the Hnnee this good news. 
7 only wish the time were past, and that I could be happy 
in it too." 

Ihe Tlanoe would hardly believe the message I sent 
her. She and the other Ranees were to join the Ihyah 
almost directly, and were to make tbsir preparations at 
onoe. 

Ihe bead Ranee, Rungama, asked me to come to her; 
and when I entered, quite regardless of etiquette, she 
threw herself into ray arrae, and danced about in the 
wildest glee. She had expected Ute news of her hasbeud's 
death when she saw tbs old Shastree come into her rooms, 
and the revulsion of feeling was almost too much for her. 
She and one other Ranee were to ga The tiiird was no 
favourite with the Rajah. 

A few days after, the Resident's order finally came that 
the ladies were to ^ sent off on a certain day to meet the 
Rijah at KumooL Everything bad been alre^y prepared; 
there need be no delay; and I intended them to start 
that very aflemoon. I took leave of them both in the 
morning, and Imd settled down to my work after breakfast 
was over. It chanced to be a day sot apart for the arrange¬ 
ment of yearly allowances and gifts to Brahmins, and all 
the chief Brahmins wens present, and tJie old Shastree 
among tliem. Several were seetod at the table with me, 
assisting me, when suddenly I heard the clash of the 
expiese-runnor's bells coming up the street I thought it 
might be some message from ^naoogoor, or some new 
arrangement for the Ranees’departure. The mnuer entered 
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the palace conrt, and bis packet was soon in my iunids. 
It oo&Uined a fe* lines only, ftom the llesidoiit:— 

"The Ibyoh of Sborapoor shot himself Uiis morning 
dead, os be arrived at bis 6rst encampment. I will write 
paitieulars when I know them.” 

My ooantcnonce naturally changed; and the old Shas* 
tree, who was beside mo, and had been reading over 
Sankrit deeds and gmnU to me, canght hold of my arm. 
and. peerii^ into my face, eriod, almost with a ahriek— 

“He’s dead! he’s, deadi I know it hyyonr Ihco—it 
tells me, Sahib, he’s dead 1" 

"Tea.” I said, aortowfally. "Yea, he ia dead; he ahot 
himaelf at the first stage oat of Secandentbod, and died 
instantly.” 

Then ensned a sad scene of weeping and waiting; and 
one of my friends in the a^ioining room, hearing the 
tnmult, roshed in, crying, "Thank Qod, you are safe I 
1 feared eomething terrible had happened! Why are these 
people so agitated 1" 

" It is terrible enongh,” I answered. "The Hajah has 
shot himself, and the news has just come by express.” 

" Ah! ” said the old priest, as soon as ho could siicnk, 
" he conld not eecape his fate, and the prophooy is fnU 
filled." 

It was, indeed, a strange accomplishment of tlio prodic- 
tbn. In a few doya more tlie Btyah would have com¬ 
pleted his twenty-fonrth year; and now be luul died by 
his own hand 1 I sent for the Banoe's father, and bade 
liim break the news gently to his danghtcr. I could not 
boar to see the poor girl'a misery, and I should ha>’c to 
visit her later; so he and an old friend of his dopartixl to 
perform their sod task. 

The day after, I heard by anoUier express tho itarkicu- 
lars. Tlio Biyah had boon told of tho OovmiOT-Oworal's 
eomoratation of hia aentonce, and was very deeply grateful 
for the mercy ^own to him. Ho had promised earnestly 
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to try &nd desorre tlie ooasideiation vUoh hml boon ox- 
tended him, end was pertioolerljr pleased that be was to 
bo allowed the society of bis two Banees, speaking joy- 
oosly of the prospect of meeting thi»m at Komool. 

He bad travelled in a palankeen, with the ofBcer com¬ 
manding his escort near him, all the way to their camp. 

When they arrived, the o£^r took off his belt, in which 
was a loaded revolver, hung it over a chair, and went 
ooteido the tent While washing his face a mcnnent 
afterwords, he heard a shot, and, mnning back, fonnd the 
Itsyah lying on the grcnnd quite deed. The ball bad 
entered hie etomaeh and passed through the spina 

Wes the act intentional ? I think not' He h&d a trick 
always of teldog np and examining everything lying near 
liim, more especially if it were now to him; and he had 
had this habit from childhood, and I had often checked 
him for it I do not tliink he conld ever have soon a 
revolver^and such a weapon would be too tempting to 
escape notice; he would be sure to snap lt» or meddle 
with the lock, and the pistol may havo exploded witbont 
his intending it at alL No one was with him~no one 
saw him,—so that only conjectures conld be raised about 
the event; but I, who knew him well, do not believe it 
was snicide. 

Whether accidental or intentional, the result was the 
satna The Ibyoli was dead, and his kingdom was lost, 
ere he completed his twenty-fourth year; and the grim 
old prophecy deduced from the horoeoope was litemlly 
fulfilled t 
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Towajum the end of May, lord Elpliinstono And the 
Kesideat hod both been esUeioely aoxiooe in regard to 
Shoiapoor sad its Beydur population. 

It bod tnaspired the Bt^oh'a trial, sad hod previously 
been suspected, that certain chiefs of the Soutberu Moli- 
rotts country had fonned a plan for insurrection; but as 
the Itojah hod refused to give any names, or to implicate 
others in any way, no action oould be taken: and the 
K^ah simply pleaded in bis defence that he hod refused 
to join the rebellion when invited and premed to do so. 
General Jacob had taken the precaution; very wisely, of 
disarming Moer^, a very strong fort; and his adniiruble 
check of formidable reb^Uon at Kolapoor, and the active 
measures he used, efTectually crushed the hopes of the 
insurrectionists. I have litUo doubt that had tlio Rajah 
gone to the asatstanco of the Beydurs of Uolgully when 
they asked his aid, the whole of the Southern bfaliratta 
country and Baichore would have joined him in far greater 
force than they afterwards displayed when they rose at 
last on the 29to May 1858, under the chief of Mirgoona, 
and openly mvudored Mr Thomson, a Bombay civilian, 
who had ventured to remonstrate with them. 

The force was afterwards attacked by Colonel Malcolm 
and utterly routed on the 2d June: their chief was cap¬ 
tured, tried, aud executed. 
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Another rieing was planned one Bheem Bao, formerly 
a Gorenunent colloetor at B^ry, who with 250 mou 
took up hie position in the fort of Kopaldtoog, but was 
punued and killed by Miyor Hughes and a detachment 
from Linaoogoor. The remainder of the rebels were taken 
prisoners, and either hanged or shot. 

There were many such parties in the Deccan: and I 
confess that, when I heard of these troubles, I wondered 
what my Beyduis would do: but they had received suffi¬ 
cient warning in the fate of their Kajah and in the prompt 
disoomfiture of their rebellious neighbours, and not a nan 
stirred or showed the slightest sign of insubordination. 
They even assisted me materially in guarding the frontier, 
and tlie ferries across the Bbeema, against the insurgents 
who tried to pass through Shorapoor. Tho Arato of 
Hyderabad employed by tlie late Bajah were satisfied that 
the Beydurs would soon join them if tlu^ oould only enter 
the country, and were not a little discomfited to find these 
very people guarding their couutry against their entrance. 
So, finding they coold get no sympathy, all disturbance 
ceased, and we were once more at peace; and I could 
aaeure Xiord Elpbinstone, with whom I had been in private 
oorrespondenoe, that no spprebension of the Beydurs being 
indued to join the rebel party need be entertained. 

The victories won by Sir Hugh Bose, that of Gwalior, 
and the death of the Banes of Jhansi, the capture of the 
Nawab of Banda and his treasure. Sir Hope Giant's pro¬ 
ceedings in Ondh, and the seisoie of Tantia Topee—all 
these went to prove that the power of the Mutiny was 
broken, and that India would soon be at peace in all its 
borders. 

How earnestly I bad looked forward to this year oa the 
one in which I should again aee all my dear ones in Eng¬ 
land I but now leave was impossible to obtain, and indeed 
DO one would have asked it, except it were urgently needed 
for health’s sake. Forturtately 1 was in too good condition 
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to uk foramodical eertilicato, though atlintos I hod mucli 
auffeting. hfjr fatltor proposed to bring my cbildivu to 
me; but in my present position I foU it would hardly do. 
1 no home for tiiem; my work was of a very uiisotUcd 
nattut^ and the country was still very much dislurbod. 1 
consoltod the iCeaident; but he camoetly boggod uiu not 
to risk such a step, adding tliat he know I sot^y uooded 
change, and it was better to wait another year, wheu leave 
could be obtained without difSoulty. I fdt ho was right, 
and a very serious fit of illneae iu Scptuiiihor a’onicd me 
that I should soon used rest from work; but I rucoverod, 
and wont on as usual again. 

Authentic gbost^ries are comparativoly nro; but a 
circumstauce ooeuxred at Shorapoor which made a great 
impreesion on men's minds, and luay be accepted as 
one 

There were two oompanies of the 74th Highlanders at 
Shonpoor with Colonel Hughes's force. Afl^ the place 
was t^en, one company was located, aa I have b^oie 
stated, in my bcose on the bill, the other remaining in 
camp below the town, till tliej should return to Bellaty. 
Cue afternoon—I have forgotten the dato—Capt —, tliu 
senior officer, was sitting iu his tout Avriting loUers for 
Eaglond, as the mail letters had to ho forwtuded by that 
evening’s poet, and Imd had the side wall of his tent opened 
for light and air, when a young man of his company 
appeared suddeuly before him in his hospital dress, wiUu 
out his cap, and, without saluting him, said, *' 1 wish, sir, 
you would kindly have my aireaia of pay sout to my 
mother, who livee at ■ ; please take down Uio address. ” 

took down the address mechanically, and said, 
" All right, my man, that will do; ” and, again making no 

Hdute, the man vent away. A moment after, Capt.- 

remembered that the dress and appearance of the soldier, 
sod his manner of coming, in, were highly irregolar, and 
desirad his orderiy to send the sergeant to him directly. 


“Wbj did yon tUow — to come to me in tbM in»- 
gniar manner t ” be ulced. u «ooa as the soigamt camo. 

Tbo man was tbundcrstraok. * Sir," be exclaimed, ** do • 
yon not remember he died yesterday in hospital, and was 
buried this morning } Are you snre, sir, you mw him t” 
“Quite snre^” was the reply; “and here ia a memor¬ 
andum I took down from him of his mother's address, to 
wliom he wished his pay should be sent" 

“ That is strange, sir,” said the sergeant; " his things 
were sold by auction to-day, and I oould not find where 
the money should be sent iu the company’s registry, but 
it may be in the general registry with the regiment" 

The books were searched; the address taken down was 
proved to he correct, and the drcmnstance made a pro- 
found impression upon all who knew the facta 
These Highlanders were capital fellows—very steady 
in a town where there were all sorts of temptations to 
excess. As Uie weather grew cooler, they got up a play 
—a melodrama—called, I think, “The Manioc lowr," 
and acted it well in the cuehary. Many of tho Shorapoor 
“gentry" and their wives being invit^ the latter sat 
ensconced behind bamboo screens; and although no word 
oould be understood, the natives applauded very vigor, 
ously. I wrote a ballad, entitled tho " Battle of Shora¬ 
poor," with a very long string of verses, which became 
exceedingly popular, and detailed the march of the troops, 
the fight, with various incidents, and the final discom¬ 
fiture of the rebels; and this was constaotly sung with 
groat spirit, all joining in the chorus. The men had also 
games of cricket, skittles, &o., to amuse them, and some 
were even fond of chess. 

Tho officers were pleasant companions, and we generally 
diued together. They were succeeded by a company of 
n.M.'s 56th Begiment in June. 

I laid out a new road into the town, which wes about 
24 feet wide and about a mile long, leading from the alloy 
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up to the north gtt& lU deepest gradient was 1' in 25', 
and along it carts and paok'bnlloolu coaid tmvol easily. 
itj planCatioDS of mango and tamarind trees wore goner> 
ally thriTing, and the oldest ones were now bcarittg frait 
Bohnal tank required no repairs, and was quite comploto 
in all respects; hub as to tbo others, nothing luul been 
done, except a little at Kuchaknoor. No outlay u^)on 
public works had been permittod sinee I left. 

By Jane all the airaugomonts of estates and pcusioiis 
were reported as finished. TIiorQ were objections to tlio 
Baoees receiving their estates beck again, for die present 
at any latej bat an allowanco of £1000 a-ycnr was settled 
on fiungataa, and pensions on the other ladies in propor* 
tion. Bungama was very grateful; she did not GX]>oct 
half eo xnoeh. I often paid her a visit, and sho was 
gradually growing mote choerfnl and resigned. 

The year closed pleasantly to me, thou^ I could net 
get leave to England; bat as eoon as ever the prohibitions 
were withdrawn, I was prepared to aak for it The snrvey 
in Kuldtoog was to be carried on according to my plan, as 
an expsriment although my present dutice did not admit 

my taking up tlte snrveyorship. 

The Ocvemor-Oeneml was pleased to roconl of me that 
‘ Captain Ueadovs Taylor has boon doputod to Sliorapoor, 
where his past experienoe and local knowledge make Lis 
presence most invaluable.** 

It was not yet decided who ihould take my place at 
Nuldroog. Mr Moltby had been obliged to go to ^g* 
land: and my fiiend Bollock was acting for Urn—with¬ 
out any hope, however, of obtaining tlje apiwintment 
permanently, as it was far too good for an "nnoovonantod 
servant ** to aspire to I Wo bad all hoped that the gracious 
proclamation issued on her Majesty’s assumption of the 
Goventment of India, which 1 bad the pleasure of roediug 
in Oordoo and Mahratta to the peoplo of Sliorapoor, would 
have extended to na, and done away with tlie invidioua 
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dUtuietion* .* covmantod " ud ” aocovenanted;" bofc it 
wu not to be to. 

At the oloae of the yeer I had a visit from the executive 
eogineet in the Satobore district, who came to look at my 
contemplated works, and checked the levels and survej^s 
of the great Kuchaknoor tank. Ihere was a slight error 
of foartoen-hundredths of a foot detected in the outward 
bench>marks of the embankment; but in all other respects 
my work, even with the imperfect instrumeots I bad 
used, was entirely correct. I proposed to go on and 
complete the tank; bnt until some decision was oome to 
about the principality, no public work of magnitude could 
be attempted. The Besident had gone np to Calcutta to 
confer with Lord Canning, and perhaps the &te of Shore* 
poor would be decided by them. However, in the end, it 
was left nucertain. 

A very unpleasant affair had taken place at Hyderabad. 
At a reoeptiw which the Hizam had held, and at which 
the Minister and the Besident bad both been present, a 
man had fired a loaded pistol either st the Besident or tlie 
Minister, who were ooming ont together. It could not be 
deEtermined for whom the shot was intended. Fortunately 
the hall missed both, but wounded the Minister's foster* 
brother. The ruffian then drew his sword end made e cut 
at the Ministor, which an attendant received upon his 
arm, and the villain was immediately cut down by Captain 
Hastings Fraser and others standing by. The scene bed 
been exciting and disagreeable^ and showed plmnly that 
the germs of treason were sot yet deatroyed. Xh^e was, 
however, no farther disturbance. 

X oould get no satisfactory answer to my applicetton for 
fudoQgb to England, being answered that, as soon as the 
question of the Sborapoor State was decided, I should 
know my fate; and meanwhile, if it were at all potaible, 
I waa to hold on. 

At the beginning of May 185& I had finiahed my tour 
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of tbe diskrict, and made e eettiement for tlio current year. 
The connliy mtu in & wretched condition. A great man 
of the caltivation had been thrown up the year before. 
The farmer* had been deprived of their beat hutde by Uie 
B^'ah, who had given them to his favonritee. There were 
no proper aoooonta, and the whole was in worn confosion 
than when 1 had firat taken over charge. Nuinbore of 
familin had emigrated in diagnat I could give vci 7 little 
aaenrance to any, aa to fntnie MUlementa; and, indoed, 
I wu forbidden to do ao, for Government waa «till ailent 
a* to the deatiny of the State. 

1 did what I coold, bat it amounted to very little Tlie 
people wonld not invest their capital unless the connliy 
wore to remein uniier British rule, and I could not con> 
sdentionsly counsel them to do so. Directly yon went 
away the last time," they aaid, * the men about the Ibyalt 
choM the best of out newly-oleared landa, and they were 
taken from ua and given to them. True, you have now 
given them back to ua; but can yon aaauio ns that the 
aame won't happen again if yonr back is tamed? Let us 
wait and see what will happen." 

2?o change ocenrred in my position xuitil August, when, 
in addition to Shmapoor, the wltole of the BAieboro Doab 
was put under my charge; and as Boiclioro had boon 
deeply disaSeoted, I was desired to report upon its con¬ 
dition specislly. I did not relish this employment; and 
I began to fear, too, that Uiia acceasion to my duties would 
prevent my going to England, as I had hoped to do. the 
year following. 1 was now by no moans strong, and I 
looked to the future with grave anxie^. With Itaichore 
and Shoinpoor combined, I should have a country quite 
20,000 aqnaie miles in area under my jurisdiction, and 
a population hardly under, perhaps exceeding, two mil- 
lions There was but one English assistant, with four 
native assistants, in Baichore; bnt my assistant in 
Shorapoor, Seeta Bam lUo, was a host in and 
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I conid trust that provinca to him with ereiy con> 
fidcDce. 

It appaared, too, that I was to racaiva no additional pay 
for my extra iTork; hat there was no help for it The 
order came, and was obeyed with the bast graoa I could 
command. 

I went to Liosoogoor for a few days, and there per* 
formed the sad and painful task of reading the burial 
servioe over a dear friend's wife, who bad dt^ soddenly, 
and who expressed a wish that I should be the one to 
perform this last sad office for her. I could not stay 
long, but simply took charge of the province, returning 
again to Shorapoor to investigate a trial for murder—a 
very diffienlt and complicated case, which no one but 
myself could dispoee ot Captain and Mrs Wyndham 
aoeonipanied me, and remained till October, when we 
moved ont to Bolmal, to begin my tour. 

It was a delightful time, c^ and pleasant. Thors bad 
been a good monsoon, and tlie lake was full and running 
over. We bad ohanning ridee every morning over the 
roads, both old and new, and which were now as smooth 
as gravel-walks. 

After a fortnight spent at Bohnal, where the schooner 
wss in cepitel order and in constant use, we set out for 
the western frontier, so as to visit the great falls of the 
Krishna, which I wanted to show my friends. I took 
them also to the cairns and cromlechs I had discovered, 
and we all enjoyed our holiday at the falls most thor> 

OBghly, 

Here the great rivar Krishna leaves the table-land of 
the Beocan, and falls, by a descent of 408 feet in about 
three miles, into the lower level of Shorapoor. The fall 
itself is not perpendionlar, bat becomes a roaring cataract 
half a mile broad when the river is in flood. The scene 
then is indeecribebly grand, an enormous broken volume 
of water rushing down sn incline of granite with a roar 
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th»t CAD be eaeil; lieud at a diataaoe of thirty miles, and 
a cloud of spray dashing up high into the air; while the 
iiregularicy of the incline, its huge rocks, and the deep 
holes which the waters have excavated, increase the won¬ 
derful effect of the cataract, and brilliant rainbows flash 
tlirongh the spray, changing with every breath of wind. 
Finally, the water falls into a deep pool, which becomes a 
whirling mass covered with billows tliat, rushing iu every 
direction, clash and break against each other, sending up 
great piles of foam, As s Beydnr standing besido me said, 
" It is like all the white horses In the world flghting to¬ 
gether, and tosaiog their manea into the Air.” Nor was 
the simple.fellow’i illastration without point 

I had never seen such a sight during my life, and per¬ 
haps few cataracts iu the world can surpass it, when in 
flo^ for subUmity and beauty. 

1 believe few l^Uah people have viaitad thia spot I, 
at least, have never met any traveller who had heard of 
it When we wen there, the water waa lower than on 
my first visit; but the effect of the fall, the rocky gorge 
h^w clothed with wood, and the grand old fort at the 
end. partly Hindoo end partly Mussulman, waa very 
beantifoL 

Our route lay ocroes the ford, which was a memorable 
spot in history, when Uie Mussolman army orossed to 
engage that of Beejoniigger in the battle which waa 
fought on the south bank of the Krishna in 1566. The 
ford bad been carriod by a bold stratagem. The Muasul- 
man leaders marched slowly up the left bank of the river 
for two days, watched by the Kndoo troops, who left the 
ford almost unguarded. The Mussulmans then donhled 
back, carried the defences of the ford by storm, and the 
whole army followed. By this utter defeat of their op¬ 
ponents, the Mussulmans gained possession of the oi^ of 
Beejanugger and the whole of the northern portion of the 
kingdom. 
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We fotmd the remeins of the defeocee still ^uite trace¬ 
able at the ford, and corresponding in oU respects with 
the description given bj Ferishta. From hence to Zin* 
soogoor was only an easy march, and we returned into 
cantonmenta 

At the end of October I started on zny iiiat march to 
HoodguL 1 dared not loiter longer, and felt I most see 
with my own eyes, and hear with my own ears, before I 
could report specially npoo the district 

I found a good road to Moodgul, and tlie canter in the 
fresh morning air was deliciooa Moodgul is a doe old 
fort^ built upou a group of granite rocks rising perhaps 
100 feet above the plain. It bad been a bone of oonten> 
lion from the earliest times of the Bahmany dynasty, and 
alternately fell into the possession of the Hindoos or the 
Mussnlmaos, whicliover chanced to be, for the tim^ the 
strongest party. Now it was oonsiderably mined, but 
most pictiues(iae, and I explored it thoroughly. 

I oonld only stay two days, and these were mostly oc¬ 
cupied in inquiring into a dispute relating to a.Christian 
settlement there^ which, as it involved religious jurisdic- 
tiou between his Holiness the Pope and the Archbishop of 
Ooa, I was incompetent to dedda The congregation were 
all weavers of blankets, and ehepbeida originally con¬ 
verted by one of St Francis Xavier’s misaionarias from 
Qoa. It had been somewhat richly endon’ed by the sev¬ 
eral kings of the Adil Shahy dynasty of Beqjapoor, and it 
stiU retained these grants through idl nvolutiona There 
were two other oongr^tions in the Dosb, one being com¬ 
posed of potters at Baichore; the name of the place of the 
other I foiget. The church at Moodgul was a humble but 
respectable edifioe, and service was p^ormed by a deacon, 
tbs Mass in full being celebrated when a priest came from 
Ooa on his ronnda 

On my arrival some time after in England, I wrote to 
his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman about this congregation, 
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famishing Kim with all particnlars rcspcctiDg them, a»d 
received a ooarteoas reply, to the effect that my commani* 
cation was both Ttlnable and extremely intercstiug, and 
would be daly forwarded to lloma 

I hoped nest to visit the grand old city of Beojanogger, 
sold to add some sketches to my collection. At Uie town 
of Kanokgherry the Rajah came out to welcome me, and 
entertainod me most hospitably. Hera I saw the finest 
Hindoo temple I hed yet viait^. Tlio interior was sup¬ 
ported by huge pillars of gnnito, in the form of horses, 
on which female figures were mosnted; the IViozo and 
ceiling were richly oruomented in carving. I do not think 
it is much known, hut it well repays a visit. AAer break* 
fast the Bigah came to me, and Shoiapoor and its affairs 
were the enbject of discussion. ” Could I give any hope," 
he asked, ** of its being restored to tbs fiunUy t would the 
British kesp iti or would the Nizam have itt” 

I could say nothing, for nothing had been detennine<l 
upon. My friend, whom I had often befbra seen at Sbora- 
poor, deprecated the idea of the Nizam having Shorapoor. 

“Why should the people suffer more oppression 1" ho 
said “ Of coarse I would wish to see it given back to 
the faniUy--my reletires; but if that may not bo, why 
should the Nizam get it ? The 12,000 Beydurs would fax 
prefer the just rule of the English, and would not revert 
to their evil vrays under yott.” 

Such was the old gentleman’s opinion, and I agreed 
with him perfectly; but I had no hope of the restoration 
of the family being allowed. Hd Naik's eldest son, who 
wu the next heir, was steady, sensible, and tlioroughly 
loyal, having opposed his cousin, the late Rajali, in all his 
insurrectionary movemeute; still, I thought the British 
Qovemment would eventually annex the State as an 
example and a warning to all others. 

From Kaoakglierry I went on to Ansgoondy, where the 
lineal descendant of the great Btyalis of Beejanugger re- 
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sided. He hsd sent me a very pressing iovitataoa to come 
and visit Mm, and voluateeied to show all the marvels of 
Beejaanggsr to me on ray arrival Anagoondy, "The 
Etepbant’s Corner,* had once been a snbnrb of ^janug- 
ger, and proved to be one of the most enrious plaoea I had 
ever visited. To the north was a perfectly inaccessible 
range of bare granite hill^ snrmoont^ by piles of fantastio 
rocks, along the tope of which ran hi^ walls, with bas¬ 
tions at intervals, in the Hindoo styla The only entrance 
to this Isbyrinth of rocks was throogh a very narrow gorge 
on the eastern side, also strongly fortified by double wells 
and large bastiona Passing round the comers of these 
walls, the groand opened out to some d^iee, and was 
coltivatod, affording a lovely view of the rugged hills on 
the south side of the Tungabuddhia, a rough brawling 
river rushing through the vMley. 

The P^'ali had made a good road through his estate, and 
showed me many points which afforded exquisite views of 
wood, rock, and water, with the mountains in the beck- 
ground ; and he always stopped the carriage at tlieee places, 
to show me the prospect, with evident enjoyment He 
was driving a handsome light phseton, and met me at the 
barrier. He was s fine active young man, with s very 
pleasing snd int^gont countensnee, snd we were soon 
good friends He had prepared the porch of s temple on 
the bank of the river for me, and I found an ample break¬ 
fast provided, and his own servants in attendance. 

The situation of tbo town among these meet picturesque 
pilee of rook was very curioua I went to return the 
Kiyeh’a visit in ths afternoon, when he propoeed to take 
me to his island in the evening. I willingly agreed. I 
found his reosptimr-room nicely furnished in the Eiiglish 
style; sod we sat chatting pleasantly for a long time. 
He seemed pleased to find me eoquainted with his family 
history—their wan with the Mussulmans, and their final 
gallant struggle with the crushde against them in IfiCo. 
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"Ahl” he'taid,''my ancestor, lUm Baj, alone would 
have beaten them back; but tbo coalition of four king* 
dome of tbe Deocan proved too strong for hint They arc 
all gone now, and have left no traoe except these ciUoe— 
not a soul to pray for their manes, or light a lamp in their 
name; while I still am here^ and represent my great 
ancestors as their lineal descendant. I liavo only the 
' Elephant Comer * of the great city to live in, it is true; 
but I am quite content, and the Niaam allows mo this 
comer and ite depeadoncioe, while the Eugliah have 
granted mo some lands ou the south honk of the river, and 
a pension.” 

In the evening be came quite alone, poling a small 
baaket>boaL 

” X always go down to the island by myself,” ho said ; 
"it is such good fan shooting the rapid; but I have men 
there to paddle me op again in a bigger boat.” 

I got into the little craft, and he poshed off into tho 
stream, striking as directly acroes it aa the current would 
allow. We were soon drawn into the rapid, and da^ed 
on for a quarter of a mile at great speed—the B^'ah with 
hia long bamboo pole fending tlie boat from rocka on 
either aide veiy skilfully, and evidently intensely eujoy* 
ing the excitement. 

At tbe end of tho shoot, we entered the still water, 
where the island was situated—Hi richly*wooded spot, laid 
out u a garden in the English style, well stocked with 
fruit-trees and a profusion of roses and gardenias, whoso 
scent filled the evening sir with perfume. In the centre was 
a pret^ pavilion, alao in the English stylo; and tliia was, 
tho Bqjab told bis favourite resort. There were num* 
bers of tame pea-fowl; and. at his peculiar call some ennea 
and flamingoes, with geese and dneks, all came flocking 
round oa to be fed—a motley and curious collection. "These 
are my pete,” said the Biy'ah, " and my children's too.” 

When it wss growing dark, his gardeners brought a 
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l&rgd buket'boftt to the knding<pUc^ and aix stout 
fallows paddled us up the rapid to my reeting-plaoa. I 
had spent a vary intaneting day, and my boat pressed me 
much to remain soma time; but this was impossible^my 
tents had already gone on to Humpee on the south bank 
of the lirer, where the old oity commenced, and I had 
much to sea there. "If you really must go," said the 
Bajah, *' I will take you there mys^ in my large boat, 
and you will then see the views ftom the river, which are 
very striking, and more interesting than thoee on the 
road ; but I wish yon could stay—jrou are the only £og' 
lishman with whom I ever felt on easy terms of friend¬ 
ship; and none of your people seem to know or to 
remember who I am.” 

The Bajah was punctual to the time appointed next 
morning, and brought a etont crew with him, 'as we 
should have to paddle up several rapids; and before sun¬ 
rise we were oft 

It was a lovely voyage of several mOes. At each bend 
of the beautiful river new proapecta opened, and new piles 
of granite rooks, some of them 600 feet in height, cane in 
view, fringed with treee and brushwood, which softened 
their grim ontlinee, and rendered the effects of light and 
ahade most charming. I took many sketches from the 
water, while the ^jah looked on wondoiingly, and 
longed to be able to do so likewise. At last the ” Oats of 
the Biver,” m it is called, came in sight, where the stream 
lessens to a very narrow pass, bound^ by piles of rock of 
the most fantastio forms imaginable; and leaving our 
boat at the landing-place linked up to the courtyard 
of the great temple, in the oloistere of which I found my 
servants had taken up a comfortable position, instead of 
pitching my tonte 

“ If I can, I will come to-moirow," said the Bijah; 
" but in any case, you must not go till 1 return. I roust 
be with you when you go over ^e great temple.” 
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I promised I vould stay, and he took his leave. 

After breakfast I ordei^ palankeen, and wandered 
over the western portions of the city. I saw that tlio 
barrien of rocks oxtended to the south, forming a strong 
line of defence, tiie only apertoro being a pass botweuu 
them and the of tlie Kaman Mullay hfountain. 
This wu the pass by which the Bahuiany king, Migaltid 
Shah, entered the lines of defence in 1378, and cudeav* 
ouioA to take the city ; bnt owing to the neglect of one of 
his generals, who had been directed to occupy an enii> 
nance to the west of tlie city, which was tlie roal key to 
the place, and who fhiled in hia duty, tlie king could only 
penetrate tho first line of defence, whore a hugo image of 
Honooman, the rDonkey*god, stands alone, carved out of 
a great granite bofddsr. 

Thsldng, on seeing it surrounded by Brahmins, charged 
and dispersed them; then dismoanting, he struck the 
image with his steel mace, breaking off a portion of tho 
right leg. 

" For this act,” cried a dying Brahmin, ” thou shalt die 
before thou reach the city “--a prophecy strictly fulfilled; 
for Ring Miyahid was nasawinsted on bis march to Gul- 
botgah. In Ferisbta, a vivid doseriptiou is givon of this 
battlo; and the positiona occupied by the contending 
parties era so exactly mentioned, that they are, to this 
day, eaaily troeeablo. 

I spent all the day sketching. Tho Bajsh’s sleeping- 
pslace was a curious conception of Mussulmau>Oot1iio 
architoctrir^ the upper rooms of which would make a de¬ 
lightful reaidaneo if purged &om the bats, swallows, and 
wild-pigeons' nesta Tho fine tower, with a Gothic pavil¬ 
ion at the top, from whence there is a glorious view; the 
elephant stablee and treasury, still perfect; and the ruins 
of the R^'ah’s palaoes, and their courtyards, which are 
very extenrive—with a host of other pictureeque scenes, 
and masses of ruins,'—gave mo more than enough to do 
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witb my pencil end my bnuh. Be^’aougger u well de¬ 
scribed by the Naw&b Abd-ul Buzzak, a Persian mer¬ 
chant, whoTiaited the city in 1443. and reeided there. 
His aeconnt of the popnlaUon and general aspect of the 
dty, the religious ceromonials. and the s^ndooz of the 
Icing's court, ate eeiy graphic and eminently tnithfaL 
The journal has been translated for the Hakluyt Society, 
and well repays perusal I have deacribed the temple in 
a volume published by Mr Muiray on the ‘ Temples of 
Western India,’ and I endeavouted to extract my infor¬ 
mation from the most authentio aouicea. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


1859-00. 

Arm breakfast, tho Rajah arrived in liia oliiur, vliich lio 
insistad epon my using, while ho took my palankeen in¬ 
stead; ai>d we set off for the temple which had been built 
by his ancestor, Aohoot Bao, in 1CS4-3G. Anything more 
exquisitely beautiful, or so wondrously finislied, could 
hardly be oonoeived—except, perhaps, the temple of Kun- 
didroog, which even excels this in some particulars; but 
that of Eanakgherry, which I had considered very mar¬ 
vellous, sinks into insigpificance before thia 

lofty pillars of granite support the roof, carved out of 
solid blocks of stone; some of thoee are fasldoncd like 
horsea or lions; on the boreee* backs ride female figures: 
others have rows of slender figures round them, cut away 
from the main stem, giving a graceful airy oflbet, which it 
very charming. Every portion of the interior is covered 
with rich, minnte carving, and some parts were polished 
like glass. 

Outside, the basement consists of rows of elophants; 
above these run sevenl couraea of difCsrent ornaments of 
elegant pattema The projecting eaves of the cornices ate 
likewise elaborately carved; and the whole proaented an 
appearance of extreme lightness and grace, which I had 
not before noticed in any Hindoo edifice. Tippoo Sultan, 
when encamped near B^anugger. bad had a mine sprung 
in the roof, in the hope of destroying the building; hut 
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it had only made a email hole, and Tippoo then aaid he 
bad been warned in a dream not to attempt to destroy the 
holy temple The deity to whom it was dedicated wee 
"Withal" or Krishna, and it had been the intention of 
one of the lUyah's aneeetors to have removed the holy 
ima^ ftom Pundharpoor to it, u being a more appropriate 
dweliing'piaoe; the god, however, refused to atir, end, in 
oonseqoenoe, the building has never been folly consecrated, 

CloM to the exterior of the temple there is what ap¬ 
peared to me to be a richly-omamented triumphal car, to 
be need on feetivels; but this proved to be else of granite 
—a great boalder having been wrought as it stood into the 
perfect leeemblance of e car, the wheels of which seemed 
only to require a push to make them turn, so well was the 
carving exeoated. 

1 bad felt ill ell day, and at last, in the middle of my 
drawing, auoh violent f^evet and ague oame on as obliged 
me to give it up very unwillingly; and as the attack 
lasted some hours, my sketching came to en untimely end, 
and 1 was unable to soe the remainder of the temple or 
the east side of the oi^. 

Uowever. before the fever began, I had managed to 
asoend the "Matun Pnrwut," a stupendous pile of rocks, 
by the stone steps whioh had been out in them; my 
beeiers easily carried my chair, and from the top—sn 
elevation probably of dvo hundred feet^l bad ei^oyed a 
magnificent view. The whole area of the old dty lay 
spread out before me—the noblf temples, and their lines 
of building—the ranges of lantaetio rocks piled on ell 
side*—the course of the river, for miles above end below 
the " Gate "—and the bine £aman Mnllay Mountains; end 
their varied spurs, stretching away to the eoutb. 

The Kqjab pointed ont to me all the objects of interest 
—the battle>fields of Mujahid Shah, and the lAke of Cum- 
lapoor, flittering in the bright eunligbt It was indeed a 
magnificent panorama, and one never to be forgotten. 
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1 wu very sorry to say farewell to tho llajali, whose 
genuine and most courteous hoepitality and agrucablo nuui- 
nors had made a great itnpreasion upon laa I had been 
told I should find him haughty and rapellout: on tho oou- 
trary, he was entirely free from prcsuini>Uun, full of infor- 
matiou and iutelligenco, activo and manly in his habite, 
and of very prepoasossing appearauoo>>iu every rcapcct a 
" gentleman,"---and I was glad 1 had gone out of my way 
to visit him. 

I stayed a day longer to recruit after my lit of fevor, 
and went again to tlte great temple, and to tho avcuuo of 
pilgrim’s cloisters, and ao round to tho palace of tlm kings 
sad its surroundings, all of the highest iutercst The 
pslsces could never have equalled those of llcejapoor: 
there were no atehea, and the roof had evidently been 
made of wood, covered with oonciete, and supported on 
wooden piUsrs. These bad either been destroyed on the 
spot or carded away, as no vestige of them remained, 
^sie was nothing to compare with the fort at Beqjapoor. 
Ihe defences of B^janugget were mean and weak in com* 
parison; and the ancient Bajahs, who had built tlie city, 
bad evidently trusted more to the natural etreugth of the 
position than to the work raised by moii's hands. 

Ono Cesar Federicke, a Yenetiou mercliant^ gives a very 
intorestiug description of the city in 1SC6, after tlic resi* 
denoe Uiere of the victorious ilussulmsn kings for six 
montlis. He ssys 

Tho city was not altogether destroyed, but houses still 
stand empty, and there are dwelling in them itotiiing but 
tigers end other wild beasts. The tnetinU of the oi^ is 
about four-and-twonty mllea, and within the walls are 
several mountains, ^e houses stand walled with eertb, 
and no plaoe, saving the palaces of the tliroe tyrants and 
the pag^aa, other than made with earth.” 

Bvidantly, therefore, the city was exactly the same as 
the Hindoo habitations of'the present d^,—the walls of 
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booMC baing of mad, or city and atone, and the roofa of 
0 U 7 boaton down—very aabatantial aa long aa the roof ia 
good, bat whioh crambloa away on the percolation of water. 

In the large volame which illuatratca the' Templee of 
Weatem India,' which 1 have before alluded to, many fine 
photogrmpbio illojtmtiona of Beqaougger will be found, 
and the viewa of the temple of Withul or Wittoba are 
eapedally worthy of examination. 

From Be^anugger I aacended the peaa through the 
Baman Mullay Mountain by a beautiful road eonetrnoted 
by the Madras engineexa, et an stay gradient the whole 
way up. I waa well enough now to ride^ end enjoyed the 
lovely scenery to the full At the top I found a nearly 
level plain, and a total change of from India to 

Europe. Ramandroog it, I believe^ about 4000 feet above 
the sea-level, and ita climate ia delicious throughout the 
year. Even during the hottest season the eea-broeze 
makes ita way up, and there ia no oppioaaive heat Here 
there is a aanitarium, and I bad sent word to the medical 
ofbeer in charge that 1 was coming op for advica I well 
remember we had to have a fire light^ that evening as it 
was so chilly, and that we eat over it till a late boor most 
thoroughly enjoying it How I slept that night I All the 
evil demons that had been tormenting me—neunUgia, 
rheumatism, and all their doleful train—vanished as if by 
magic with the change of air. The doctor said I had been 
too long without a thorough change and rest from work, 
and that there was nothing for it but to take furlough and 
go home to England as soon as I could. He would not 
answer for my life, he said, if I remained at Sborapoor 
through another hot season. I enjoyed some days at 
Bamandroog very much; my strength and appetite re¬ 
turned ; 1 felt fr^ vigour and renewed health, and oould 
take a good long walk without fatigue. However, I might 
not Btay; time was precious, and I set off again to my 
work.. * 
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I weot to Koorgah, whore my t«nta wore pitched, and 
where there wo* a fine ancient weir for irrif^tion, which 
required repair on my side, the authoritiee of Bcllary 
having alre^y restored thoir portion. Tlie old lUjalia of 
Beqiangger had been great couatnoton of irrigation 
woi^ from time to time, bad thrown aeveral danit acron 
the Tuiigabhudra river, and had diverted the various 
streams to as to employ them extensively for tbo oulUva- 
tioQ of riee, sugarcane and cocoa-nut, ginger, turniorio, 
and other produce. At Koorgah the constructor bad 
been Achoot Bao, and the inscription boro dsto 1SS7. 
This dam consisted for the moat part of largo looso blocks 
of granite, placed together on a broad base in a triangular 
form, and which h^ gradually become consolidatod by 
silt Many noble tanka, too, had been constructed by tite 
Beqanuggar dynasty, the largest being nearly Uireo square 
miles in area 

My district work now fairly began, and was fearfully 
heavy, while the petitions sgainst one grievance Dt another 
became almost too numerous to attend to or sottle at all 
as 1 could wish. Here the fever returned, and I could 
only do my work lying on my bed, for 1 was too weak to 
sit up much, and I began to fear I should soon foil 
utterly. 

for change I went further north to Kopaldroog, a nuuN 
velious fort indeed, being entirely impr^able. It con¬ 
sists of two fortifioatioas, one, encircling the town, which 
had been remodelled by the French engineers in ^ppoo's 
service, and all the butions and cavaliers fitted with 
embraauree, and ramparts for heavy guns; tbo other 
fortification being of the great granite rock within the 
SMsifits, the batteries of which command every portion 
of the land below on all sides to a great distance. 

Ihis hUl'fort most be upwards of 600 feet high, and is 
insooessibla except by a flight of very rude rough steps 
which wind in and out among the loclu, and are in some 
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plaoM extremelj narrow and nnaafe. How many gtma 
ware ever oartiod np, it ia impoaiible to lay, but there 
were aereml old onae in the upper batteries. I went up 
this rook once, bearen having contrived a light oon* 
veyanoe out of an arm>ohair, and I travelled along easily. 
Had the ineurgent Bheem Bso confined himself to opera* 
tions againet villagee, he would have done much mis^ef, 
and roused the people, who seemed ripe for insurrection; 
but he got poeeossion of Kopaldroog by a stratagem, and 
found hiiDself there in a trap. He coold not hold so Isige 
a place, and his psuty betook themselves to the steps of 
the fort, where many, iuclnding the R^ah himself, were 
slain, and Uie rest were forced to sononder at discretion, 
for they had no food. I found the summit of this rock 
was composed of a large circular battery, and below it 
some deep cisterns in the naked rock contained beautiful 
clear water. About throe miles south of Kopaldroog lay 
another rock-fort, if possible even stronger and more diffi¬ 
cult of access, but not so high, and equally well provided 
with water in tlie same manner. 

At Kookanoor, nesu the border of the Dharwar CoUeo- 
torate, I found a very beautiful Hindoo temple dedicated 
to Siva. The pillars of the porch and ball were of polished 
greenstone, and seemed almost as if they had been turned 
in a lathe, the different circles of ornamentation were so 
exact ; and* the designs were out out ss sharply in this 
tough, bard stone, as if they bad been chased in metaL 
Hear the town was a curious monolith of sandstone thirty- 
five feet in height, richly decorated, and having a figure 
of a cock ou tha topi There was a long inscription on 
tha pillar, apparently in ancient Canarese, and 1 regretted 
very much that no one was able to decipher it A little 
furUier on I found another superb temple; the ornamenta¬ 
tion of its pUlan wis truly exquisite, and the designs so 
delicate that the various patterns were copied by the 
goldsmiths of the oountry for goM and silver omamente. 
f t 
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This w«s the limit of mj diitn'ct, which contaiiicit, in 
ftddition to tlie fon^poiug, many illustnitioiui of ihu Jtin 
sad Hindoo arcbitoctuio. dsting from A.D. 7G to tho 13th 
oentuTj. Maiijr of tlicir works nro rciinsscntcil in tho 
volumes befoto Alluded to, but very iiinny moro cortaialy 
remain ooiupAratively unknown. Hml I boon urif^tally 
appointod to the Raldioro District. I slinuld have dclij'lited 
in making myself acqnainlod with nil Uiumi wundcrful and 
very curious and beautiful buildings; but as I have ro« 
cor^, my lines fell in other places, aiul now I had not 
tho time to devoto to theui as I withotl Ttio Atulueo* 
logical fesdurefl of Ilaichore would have supidiod a noble 
field for loaoaxch. It bad been tlio battIe>gToand of Uio 
ancient western Hindoo and Jain dynasUca, as well aa tlie 
Musaubnan and Hindoo, and each in succession had left 
their distinctive marks of occupation. 

I puabed on to Gulbnrgah and numam Sdgor, once a 
great dty, aa was apparent from its mins, which spread 
over a large area. Tbero was nothing, however, remark¬ 
able in them. Hen my fHsod, tho Hov. ilr ICcts, of 
whom I have before made mention, paid mo a visit, as he 
happened to be in tlie nmghbourhood on one of his tours, 
and we had a pleasant talk over old times. He had suc- 
oeeded well in his work since onr last meeting, and one 
whole villoge commanity had become Christians; they 
were weavers by trade. Ho was travelliog about in hU 
old fashion, a true missionaTy, going from village to vil¬ 
lage miniitering to and teacliing tho people as ho found 
occasion—^eiywhere welcome, and everywhere respected; 
for the people saw his eaniectneM, and his pure, humble, 
godly life, and loved him for hia simplicity and liia 
benevolence. 

I visited the fort of Gigundergurh, which belonged 
with its dependencioe to e Southern Mahjatta chief, and 
also a remarkable place of pilgrimage near it on tho tide 
of tbe mountain, which proved exoeedingly pioturesque. 
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Almoii h&lf-vay ap tho bill, and at tbe foot of ita pre> 
cipitoua sandabone top, ia a cav«ro in which an imago of 
Siva is placed. Thia ia approached by atepa, wide at foot 
and narrowing to the laat gallery. Tlie caTem ia a natural 
aperture between two enonnoua blocks of granite; and on 
forilter examination of the hill, I found that the whole of 
the flat upper portion, which was upwards of 300 feet in 
height, with precipitooi aidee, rested upon granite; which 
bad been raised from the plain around by some 8ubter> 
ranean upheaval. The fort waa built on a portion of thia 
elevation, and at ita chief had been implicated in the late 
inauireotionary movements, and hia loyalty was still very 
doubtful, part of the walls and gates had recently been 
blown up, and the fort thereby rendered untenable. 

I had now done what 1 could in the Baichore Doth, 
and 1 have not deaoribod my work minutely, as it was of 
the same character as that I bad previously been em> 
ployed upon, and there would be no use in multiplying 
detnili. The fovor had again returned, with nourilgia 
and other trying accompaniments, and I felt that some* 
thing most toon be done. I could not hold on much 
longer. It was no use attempting anything more in 
Raiehore, because it now transpired that the province was 
to be restored to the Niaam, and Nuldroog alM; and that, 
as the revenues had largely increased, and were more than 
safBcient for the purpose for which the original oeeeion 
had been made, the assignment would now be leatrictod 
to Berar, the whole of whiob, without any reeervation, 
waa to be retained, along with some portions to the south 
and east, which had not been included in the previous 
agreement 

Evidently the time bad come when the Commission 
would be remodelled, but how it might affect me, it waa 
impoBBible to telL Had my health continued good, I 
should never have dreamed of leaving India, for I loved 
the country, and I loved the |ftople ; but I felt i could no 
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longer eUj now. I hud no wUh to ntiie f>om active 
work, and hoped to return to lire and die, if Ood willed 
it, among the people. And I thought in any case I could 
take leavu and go ae far aa Malta, where my fatlicr would 
meet ruo, and I could bring baok zny ohildren with me, 
and by that tiino the new amuigcmcnts would be com¬ 
pleted, and I sboald know what poeition I would occupy 
when the new treaty with HJL the Kisam waa oon- 
oladed. 

I was obliged to admit now, that work was growing 
very difficult to me. Medicine seemed powerlcee to check 
the perpetual ague and fever, and a debility and want of 
energy came over me which I oonld not struggle sgninst 
The doctor at linso^oor told nie very plainly that I had 
no chance of recovery in India, and Aat if I stayed, my 
illnoes must go on from bad to worse. I sent up lua 
report upon my case to the Beaident, at the oameat 
entreaty of my friends, who thought me very ill, and 
made an application for two yean' leave of absence, which 
was sU I could hope to get under the nilee. 

I gave over oha^ of the Baiohore Doab to Mr Bioketta, 
my only Assistant, and, taking a sod farewell of luy 
friends, whom I never then thought I should see sgain, 
I went to Shoiapoor to try and close my work them 

The Treasury was in a prosperous condition, and I was 
allowed to take from it tho price of my bouse, for which 
1 fortunately hold the Into Biyoh’s note of band. I was 
very thankful for this piece of good fortune, although I 
had of oonree to pot up with the loea of interest on my 
money. 

At Shorapoor the utmost anxiety prevailed aa to the 
ultimate destiny of the State, but I could give no opinion 
whatever; and its fate remained yet uncertain. There 
wae much dread that it would be made over to the Mus- 
eulmans, their old herediUry enemies; and I found this 
fear wae dietarbing the peo^e very much. 
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" We ebell no longer be tme Hindooe ” wm the general 
C17. ” Cove will be killed in oar preoincte, and the fleih 
will be sold in oar etreots. Handled* of jeare bare passed 
sinoe ibis indignity bas been offered ns, and now we dare 
not resist iL" 

What ooold I aajt or what assurance could I give 
them that suoh would not be the case I 

I grew better at Shorapoor. I went ont to Bohnal, and 
bad a last sail on the beautiful lake. 1 left inatructiona 
for the completion of Kuchaknoor, in case it should ever 
be found practicable to go on with it 1 looked round ell 
the roads and plantations, and saw them in a aatufaotory 
condition. I settled all ealates belonging to individuals 
on a more permanent basis, and recommended that the 
Banees should have theirs restored to them. 

My last farewolla to all the people were very trying. 
They saw I could not stay, and h^ Uttle hope they should 
ever see me agnitu On the 25th February they a^ed me 
to preside at a last dw&or, and presented me with the 
following address, which is literally translated 

Tnnalatio* <>f a Mahratta Addrm, prmnUd to Captain 
Mtadowt Taylor, Doputy'Coomittionor ^ Skonpoor, 
by the /aAoMonfs 0 / Swrapoar TtrrUory, Ftbruary 
26,1860. 

(After oomplimenta) 

^'We, the nndenigned Pandits, Alims, Bijah’s rela* 
tives, Government servants, merchants, Wuttundars or 
hereditary State eervants, Jagheerdai^ soldien, ryote, and 
others, residents in and belonging to Shorapoor princi¬ 
pality, respeotfuily beg te subaoribe tbe following Address 
to you. in tbe sanguine hope thet you will accept it as a 
token of our ruspeot and esteem towards you 

" L We unanimously beg to^ state tbi^ on account of 
your being in readiness to return to England, we are 
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ptanged into mach grief; bnt your hoUUi having do* 
olioed, ftom year residence in this ooiintry for the long 
period of thirty-six yean, eognged in the arduous service 
of Government, protecting and benefiting thousands of 
people with much care and beuovolance. you aro disabled 
by ovcr-exeitioQ continuing any longer to perform 
yoor very laborious dutioe for the benefit of tho country 
and its people, without some relaxation; tbereforo, you 
have necoss^y determined to go home, and luniain there, 
among your relatives and friends, and thus return with 
renewed vigour to sniiport tlionsaiuls of people in this 
oouotry. But this, we hope, temporary, separation has 
overpowered out minds with sincore snxiety, and we have 
only one alteroative to allay it—in the hope of expecting 
yoor happy and safe return amongst us soon, and humbly 
to pray to the ever-blessing Alnughty to restore bappioose 
upon you, your beloved father, and daughters, kindrod 
axtd friends. 

" 2. Since your arrival in this country, you have done 
great UuDgs to secure happiness to the people; and though 
they are too numerous to be enumerated liere, yet, by re¬ 
capitulating some of them, as for as our abilities will allow 
we trust they will enable \u to |»sb our time in joy, 
by freq.aeDtly refreshing our hearts with their recitation 
until you return to this country. With this desire, we 
hsve ventured to intrude upon your preoions time, in the 
hope that yon will kindly pardon ns, and permit us to say 
what we feel on tbis occasion. 

” 3. The oauso of your first coming to this district was 
this: oertaiu unsatisfactory circumstanoes Iiaving occurred, 
which threatened the welfare of tho State and its Princo, 
in reforonco to their relationa with tlie State of Hyder¬ 
abad, tho considcrcto Britiali Government became a medi¬ 
ator between the two Statea, and appointed you Politi¬ 
cal Agent in this prineipplity, in the year 1842. From 
that period until 1852, you administered the country 
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very jadtetooBly, end accordiog to it* reqoiremeQt* •, end 
brought it into e very proeperon* coaditioo, both e* te- 
gerde th* pablic revenue end the uopTOvemeDt of the 
momle of the people. All tbie U not only known to us 
who have this day assembled her^ bnt it is patent to the 
world. 

“ 4. In this district certain orime-thirsty wretche* used, 
before your arrival, to commit atrooities to the injury and 
suffering of the people. But you. with the weapons of 
your judgment and discretion, extirpated their vices, and 
led them to pursue virtuous paths of life, thereby afford¬ 
ing true security to life, honour, and property; and the 
ooontiy prospered day by day. In any country where 
courts of juatioe are established, and justice is properly 
administered, that oountry dose not ecqulre a b^ repu¬ 
tation. So the misrule which prevailed in this district 
before 1842 was speedily annihilated by the awe of your 
prompt and impartial justice, just as darkness vanishes 
on the appearance of the sun. 

" 5. By introducing wise measure* into the revenue 
affairs of the State from 1842 to 1862 the people fear- 
loesly cultivated waste lauds, and thereby the revenue 
doubled in ten yeara Thie advantage, was not only 
secured to Qovemment, hut to the people; because during 
their former administration the people did not know the 
value of oontinuously holding any lands from which they 
could derive profit for their lateur, whereas th^ now 
oultivated considerable quantities of land in excess of 
their former means, thus oontributing to the poblio 
revenue, as well as adding to their profits Hence in 
1862 about one and a half lakhe of beegaht [150,000 acres] 
of lease expired, and cleared fields were reedy to yield full 
assessment in the following year, in addition to tlie ordi¬ 
nary cultivation of the Static 

" 6. From the increase thus obtained, work* of public 
utility and remuneration roads, State buildings. 
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Uaks, welU, &&, won constructed, and avenues, gardens, 
groves, Ao., von planted. This is one of the reasons by 
which your name and fame have become popular, and 
evsrlastiog in this district. 

“7. At this healthy state of affairs, the late Ih^ah of 
Shorapoor having aUained mejorily, you oonsidered it 
advisable that the management of Uio country sliould bo 
intrusted to him, and Government having, on your n- 
oommeadation, sanctioned tlio measure, you made over 
the principality to him, giving him your friendly and full 
advioe in regard to his future conduct in his responsible 
and dignified poaition, and as to governing his jioopio; and 
then you proceeded to join your now appointment of 
Deputy>Conimissionar at Nnidroog. There, too. by your 
amiable disposition, generosity, benevolenoi^ ingenuity, 
and seal, you created abundant security and happiness 
to the people of that country, and' profit to Government 
You built there aew tanks, conitructed roads, and other 
works of publio ntUi^. and thus beoame entitled to the 
respect and gratitude of the people. Convincod of your 
abUitiee, the Government sent yon as Deputy>Commis- 
sioner to the district of Berar. 

“8. Here, in this principdity, for two or tlirco years 
after the Ihu'th's Assumption of indepondent nianAgeineot 
of his country, be conducted his aflhirs tolerably well; 
but, at this period, he wta unfortunately snrtouodod by a 
band of designing and capricious men, who took advsn* 
tags of his yonth, imbued him witli bad notions, and, 
misuaing his name, conunitted atrooitiee with impunity. 
This beaming known to the Besident at Hyderabad, be 
deputed his second Assistant to Shorapoor for the purpoee 
of ascertaining the true state of affairs, and dispersion of 
all ill-advisenL 

* But while things were in tlii« state, the Bi^ah's in* 
triguing band onanthorisedly fired at the Government 
troops who were encamped below the town; then the 
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young Ba^'&h Iteoame aUrmod for the oobaequencee, and 
fled to Hyderebad. to seek relbge with the OoTemment 
iteelf. The inhabitanU of the town, beholding tbeee 
things, fled for their lives, acooiupenied by their wives 
and children, abandoning their homes and property, lest 
worse things might happen to thom Immediately after 
tlie Hash's flight, the British troops took poeseaaion of the 
town, and plundered it for three deys, th^by making it 
deaolete and deserted. At this unbeppy period we, of 
this place, were preying to God to send His messenger in 
yoxir form for our relief; but as you were in a higher 
appointment, end in a distant eonntry, we had not ranch 
hope of your coming et all. But lo I when God pleases 
and blseses, the very impussihilities become possibilities 
at onoe. So, according to the heartfelt desires of the 
people of this country, the Resident, by God’s will and 
influence, suddenly thought of sending yon here, and took 
the necessary measures accordingly. With what joy and 
thankfulness the popnlation, old and young, grut and 
small, received the intelligence of your nomination to this 
place (because we had our loog-oheriahed hopes and con* 
fidence in your magnanimity and Justioe) is beyond all 
deecriptiott. And out anticipations of good from you 
were greatly strengthened when we knew of your true 
feelings for the Riyab when you saw him at Hyderabad. 
Tour feelings were eo affect^ and plunged into grief et 
the sight of that unfortunate Sejeh, tbet it wu hardly 
possible, even for his own parental to grieve at hie mis¬ 
fortune more bitterly then you. Thus have you continu¬ 
ously manifested great interest and kindness towards this 
prinoipality and its rulers; and this being univemlly 
known to the people, even before your arrival at Shore- 
poor, those who had abandoned their bomee in despair 
and anxiety, speedily retomed without apprehension. 
All this, of oonrse, depended upon yonr kind and humane 
disposition and goodwill towards the people. 
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*9. On jonr tmTil here yon cnoMdalltbo nnarehjr 
and ouarule that bad taken place to diaappcar. You in¬ 
troduced new regulations, and aecorod a proper and conoot 
Bjrstom of management. From this mneli good and ad¬ 
vantage have accrued to the pooplo. By your constructiog 
good toads around the town, much comfort and oonvoui- 
enoe have been &i\joyed by the tradois and people in 
general; and the praises which are merrily sung to your 
neme hy the travellers, old and young, on these roads, 
are indeed gratifying and pleasing to the beaien. 

10. Tlte thousands of mango-treoe, planted by you in 
and about the town during your former administration of 
this country, are now bearing abundant frnit; and, as you 
are now ageiu planting thousands of trees, with great 
pains, for oar benefit, we humbly pray to God that lie 
will likewise ordiin you shall be present here whan tliese 
in&nt trees shall similarly bsar fruit. 

* IL You have used your fbU powers in securing and 
ooutinuing various rights, perquisites, mssras or hereditary 
lands, and aUowances, dro., which were enjoyed by the 
people; and if, in spite of your generous ondoavouia, any 
unfortunate penon’s expectatioDS were not realised, it is 
no fholt of yours, but bis own misfortuue. Consequently, 
we are all content with what you have done for us, and 
an under great obligations to you. 

” 12. When sedition and reb^lion occurred here in 1868, 
certain senselesa psraons wore conoemed in them, and 
they were liable to heavy penalties; and if you had pun¬ 
ished them, notwithstanding tho proclamation of amnesty, 
you would not have exceeded the requirements of t^ 
lew, nor their deserts; but, not consideriDg their past 
violent and intriguing acta, you have aaved their Uvea and 
hoDonr from dcatruction. For this singular kindness, 
these people should be grateful and thankful to yon for 
ever; and this assembly ardently believes they will be aa 

* 18. Another, the principal request and prayer of this 
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awemUy. ia, that thii principality ahoold b« mtored to 
the family of the late Bajth, in oompaseion for their mis- 
fortune, and the maintenance of charitable and other 
anoient inatitutiona which have exiated and have been 
enjoyed for centnriea. To attain thie end, we troat you 
will accord yonr anpport; but we are aware it dependa 
ntainly npon the future good conduct and loyalty, aa aleo 
deatiny, of the expeotanta of thia dignity. It ia the duty, 
neverthaleee, of ^ia aaaembly to pray oonatantiy to the 
Almighty that Government will, ^ tbfj r exalted gener* 
oeity, p^on all paet xniademeanoun, and indulgently 
protect the remnanta of the lete obiefe family. 

" 14 That your project for conctructing a seriea of new 
Toada aud a market-place, and for lighting the town, ea 
well aa for'erecting travellera' aud ■trangeis’ honiee, aink* 
ing wella, building tanka, &c., for the uee and benefit of 
the people, aa well as for improving the public revenue, 
should ^ carried out alter your return, iu renewed health, 
is the heartfelt prayer of thia asaeinbly. 

" IS, All your acts being of benevolence and for the 
good of the people, there ia very little time to recount 
them all here; and it ia likewise hardly poaaible to give 
praferenoe to any one of them. We. therefore, most re- 
epeotfully beg to entreat that you will kindly aceept what 
we have briefly stated above, ae a einoere expression of 
our feelioge towards you, and we crave that you will 
pardon ns for our rather long intrusion upon yonr time. 

** 16. It may only be known to tbe light of the world, 
the Sun, if th^ were any petaons like you on the face of 
the earth; but, aa for aa our experience goes, we know 
not a more kind-hearted, equitable, painstaking, akilful. 
and benevolent gentleman than yon; and we ore con¬ 
strained to think that your qualities have no parallel save 
in you. 

* 17. We are afraid that you may have tired of our 
loquacity; but, our heaita bung foil with heavy anxiety 
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at the thought of oor approaching temporary aeparation, 
and being unable to bear it withont giving uttoranco to onr 
feelings, «o have veatxired to ooou]>y a good deal of yonr 
time, for doing vrhioh are have already craved your pardon. 

" 18. In oonclosion, are most ardontly hope that, by the 
blessing of tho Almighty I’rotoctor, you arill happily and 
safely ranch your country, and meet your moat beloved 
and endeand fatlier, daughtara, brotbora, and nil who for 
a serias of yaan bava been intensely longing for your 
laturn, and oauM them to rtyoiee. Arid wo fnrtlior heartily 
and sineettly pray to the Lord of the Uuivorso to bestow 
upon you abundant longevity, tenewod health, greater 
grandeur, and higher powers, and safely and happily bring 
you again to this country, in order that Uiousands of 
people may find a ready asylum in you for their protection, 
and eo your fame aod glory may greatly aggrandised; 
and, by the grace of God, we confidently hope to roalieo 
these onr desires and expectations. 

“Again tendering out wannest, sincere, and affectionate 
but respectfol thanks to yon for the cordial support and 
courte^ you have usually evinced towards ns, according 
to our respective positious in society, during your fonner 
and present career in this principality, we are proud tliat 
you cany with yon our heorifelt gratitude and good wishes. 
May God hloss you and yoois for ever 1 
“ We beg to remain, with the utmost respect^ dear sir, 
your most obedient, faithful, obliged, and humble sorvauts 
and well-wishers, 

(Signed) “ Bajak VtMXETArpA Naik. ecn., 

RaJAB VSNUTAPPA NaIB JZLUtBPALLU, 
HUAH Kushmapfa Maik, 

and 987 othen of the Bi^ah’s relations. Pundits, Jagheei- 
dars, and other principal inhabitants of Shorapoor. 

(True Trantlatum.) 

, “J. SsRA Ham Rao, 

Btfra SmU. CWriMr.- 
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I oaoDot dMcribe th« scene; bat ita pessioziAta chsrecter 
con be initRined from tbe purport of vhat is recorded 
above in tbe quaint, siinple words of the poople. None 
of them bad been etrangeie to me; manj bad grown up 
from children nnder mj sight, and had now children of 
their own about their knees; others were old and grey- 
headod; and many whom I bad known bad gone to their 
rest. It was not an easy task to leave them all; but I 
bad to go, and I do not* think I am forgotten there even 
now. 1 intended to depart quietly in tbe night; bnt I 
found tbe ohieft of the Beydor clans assembled in tbe 
streets, and it was as difBoult now to reach the north .gate 
of tbe city as it bad been to enter it two years before^ 
only, inst^ of a clamour of joyous welcome, there was 
now sad wailing of women, while the men walked by me 
in utter sUenco. Now and then some one would exclaim, 
" We have no one now to care for us; but our women will 
sing of you as they grind coru in the morning, and' will 
light their lamps iu your name at night Come back to 
us; oh, oomob^kl” 

It was very sad and very solemn, and can never be 
foigoUen. At every village tbe people came about me, 
the mothers bolding up their ohildrw for me to put my 
bands upon their heads and bless them; and it was all so 
simple, so earnest, and so heartfelt, one could not hut feel 
its sinoerity. People ask me what I found in the natives 
to like so much. Could 1 help loving them when they 
loved me eof Why should I not love tbemf I bad 
never courted popularity. I bad but tried to be just to 
all. and to eecure to tl» meanest applicant consideration 
of bis complaint, by allowing unrestricted eommunioatiou 
with mysell 

Thou^ds wished to have eigned tbe address bad time 
permitted it; but there are quite enough aignaturoa to 
show the attachment of tbe people to tbe only Koglishman 
whom moat of them bad ever Men, and certainly the first 
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who hftd oxerdacd Any Aatliority over Uicm. At NuhUoog 
tho aiacAro iovo of tlio poo^jlo was shown in tlio Aililross 
bofon pven; iu Uorar I accepted tho loyul and iKsaooful 
demeanour of Uie itopuloUou as a nioriccil iiroof of thoir 
attachmeut to xno iu tlio most trying crisis of Uio groat 
roboUioD. 

Iu all I liad ruled over 36,000 siiuaro luiloa of aroa, and 
a population of upwards of five millions of a most indus¬ 
trious and iutelligont i>ooplo, not only willioui a single 
complaint against my r^e. but, as 1 tliiiik and hope, with 
a plaoe in thair affectious and respect, gained by no other 
means tlian by exercising simple courtesy and juslico to 
all. I was often told by varioas fVionds," You do too 
much for people who will never tliaok you.* 1 do not 
think so; I did not do half enough, and 1 ooold have 
done more had 1 bad more help. Ood is my witness, 1 
tried to do as much as I could, and heartily regretted 
bring obliged, through pbyrical inability, to leave undone 
many a measa^ of progress and advancement which 1 
bop^ to sccomplish. 

I travelled slowly to Rydorabod, for I conld not bear 
long marches now, and stayed at tho Itosideiicy, wliora 
there was itiU much to do beforo I oould leave. £vea 
now forlough to England was very difUcult to obtain, and, 
bnt for tlie Keeidenfa private intercession wiUt tho Gov* 
emor-Goneral, I ahoold not hcra got it at alL 

I was very glad to be able at this time to render my 
friend, Cobnel Davidson, Uie Eceidont, an Msontial sor* 
vice in writing a series of letters to the ' Friend of India’ 
in jnstilication of his conduct in xotuainiug at Uie llosl- 
dsaoy after tho ofBcers commanding at Socundorabad had 
thought it desirable to leave it, and also in sondiog away 
the ContiDgent troops to aot nnder Sir Hugh Rose. Dotlr 
these acts of the Beeident were soveroly censured, and 
deemed *woies than rash;* but 1 considered that the 
oom{daiQti made were totally nnfounded. Haul tho Besi- 
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dent gone into Seounderebed, the doeertion of the Besi* 
doQcj would beve been loolced upon &i a lign of fear, and 
the lojal mioiater. Salar Jong, woold bare been left to 
bie fate. What might have happened h&d he not been 
able to control the fanatical element of Il/dembad, or 
had the Britieh all entrenched themaelvea at Secunder¬ 
abad, who can njl Bj leinaining firm, the Recident 
ahowed the miniater that he had every oonfidenoe in him 
—a oonfidenoe which baa been folly merited, aud never 
abuaed by Sir Salar Jong. 

I regarded the march of the Contingent, too, aa a triumph 
of will over dieaffection. No one d^ed tliat many of ite 
membara had trembled on the verge of mutiny, and no 
doubt, in their cantonment, they were aorely tempted and 
chafed by inaction. Tlie effect, bowerer, of the Nixam’a 
troops having joined the Bogtiab cause, while Soindia’s 
eoldiera coelea^ with the rebela, soon became known 
and apparent to all, aa the Hyderabad Contix^fent fooght, 
aa Lord Stmtiinaim himaalf has told me, more like 
Englishmen than natives. The honouta they gained in 
the field kept them quiet, and aa their byalty waa now 
h^ond question, the whole of the Nizam'a territory kept 
quiet alM; nor, with the one exception of the insur> 
lection at Hyderabad, was there a single inatanoe of 
treason to the English during the whole of that meet 
trying period. 

My letters were upheld and supported by the * Friend 
of India,’ and 1 believe prodooed a good effect in Englazid. 
although the opposition party waa a very atroug one. I 
preased Colonel Davidson very earnestly to come homo 
with me, for ho waa very ill; hut be would not leave his 
poet, and died there the year following. 

I left Hyderabad at length, and aa the road vid Homin- 
abad and Nuldroog was now Sniahed, I went by it aa far 
as Sholapoor; then there waa the t^way. At Nuldroog 
I had left my plate and variota articles in the treasury; 
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bat, alM I ioiiie ono hod, during thoee troublous times, 
brolcen open tbe plMs-chost, sod seveiul articles had been 
abstncted, most of wbiob, howerer. I afterwards roooverod; 
but I was much grieved at the loss of a small bag oou' 
taiaing all tbe autograph loUen I valued moat, and a few 
little ornaments which my wife had alwaj's worn. Tl)ey 
were of no value to any one intrinaicelly, and muat have 
been taken for Uie eako of tlie bag, which was prettily 
embroidered in gold tliresd. 

On the toed I teechod ono of tlio atsgo buiigalows for 
ttsvellere, and, being very week, was being lifted from my 
palankeen by one of my servants, when two geiitiomou 
came forward to help mo. ’'Was I Csptsia hfeadows 
Taybr," they asked, “who was anxiously expected et 
Maltal” "Yes,! was; ” and they told mo they had been 
follow peasengeie with my deer ones, who were awaiting 
me there, and gave me many partioulara of them. Going 
home seemed at last to be growing a reality I 

I passed a day and a night at Sbolapoor with my dear 
friend Abingdon Compton, and he urged me, if 1 miaeod 
the steamer, which seemed vary probable, as I was too 
weak to travel very quickly, to go up to stay witli hia wife 
at t)ic Mahabuleehwar *, and indeed, he add, 1 had bettor 
not go to England till tbe next atoanter, aa be knew Lonl 
Elphinstoue was at the llills, nnd wanted to boo me^ and, 
in any case^ it was no use my waiting a fortnight in the 
beet at Bombay. I promiaed to go if 1 missed the stoamor; 
but I was in time^ having just two days to spare before it 
sailed. How ilmogely events happen! Had I luiaaod 
that 'luail, I should have gone to Mahabuleehwar, and 
should, as I afterwards found, have been oflbred by lord 
Eipbinstone the " Directorship of Jails," an appointment 
wtdeh I could have held, worth £2500 e>year I He had 
kept it for me; but finding 1 had gone home on dok leave, 
was obliged to baetow it elsewhere. I should have stayed 
in India, and have taken my appointment, telling my 
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fAtb«r to ooQio on At odca. I could bure remaiDed at the 
HiUi, vould have eatered a new department of the service 
where tboTO wu no press of work, and where I could travel 
as 1 pleased. But luok was against me t Ye^ whjr should 
I say this f 1 might not have been able to stand the 
Indian climate longer, even at the Hills, and with lighter 
work. At all events, God willed it otherwise. I heard 
before I left, that Nuldroog and Kaicbore were to be re- 
etored to the Kisan, and that Shorapoor wse to be given 
to him ee a token of the appreciation of the British Qov* 
eminent of bis faithfulness and loyalty in the Mutiny. 
80 , what would have become of me withont Lord Etphio- 
atone'a kind offer was not apparent, and I should have at 
once accepted it bad I remained in India. 

I had a plesaant party of fellow-passengeie; one poor 
fellow, who had been badly wound^ by a bullet in the 
lungs, was specially consigned to my care, although, as his 
father said at parting, "You do indeed look fearfully ill 
younelC" And so I was; the relaxing beat of Bombay, 
and all my final journey and preparations, had exhausted 
me terribly, and I had grown so fat and unwieldy that to 
move about was a trouble to me. I asked one lady on 
board, whose husband bad been Political Agent in Minia- 
war, why they had not come to me when obliged to fly t 
“ We dared not,'* abe said, " go to Berar. We were told 
you were a marked man, and dangerously popular. Thsie 
would bo no hope for ns—uay, we heard yon were already 
murdered I ” 

Yee, we had almost all in tliat ship been tbroegh trying 
soenes and many dangers, and a mer^ul Qod bad brought 
ns out aafely from the land. 

We arrived at Malta in due course, very late, after mid* 
night, and no passengers oonld land till morning. I was 
sitting with the poor fellow who had been my constant 
oars, and who was so ill that night we thought him dying, 
when a gentleman came up to*me. * The P. end 0. agent 
s r 
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come «a board," ba asid," and tella me he will talce 
aadmeBBlum)ifwelike,to>Digbt I kaov bow anxious 
are to go" I pot my nigbt tbiaga in a small bag, 
went I oonld not stay bebind. It was as much as 
I conld do to get np the long flight of stops into Valelta. 
end I had to ait down olteo; bnt at length the hotel was 
rsaobod. All was quiet, every one in bed; but this was 
no time for oeremony, and in a few minutes I hold my 
darlings to my heart 
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1 viio not dwell upon that timei Any one who bas foV 
lowed me tbrongh the latter yean of my life in India, eo 
lonely and eo utterly cut off from all society of any kind, 
will appreciate wh^ it wu to me to find myself again 
with those dearest to me on earth, to learn to know them 
and be known by them. And the days flew by, I feeling 
stronger, and my fece loung the deep-drawn lines of pain 
about my forehead and mouth, whioh my ohildren said 
th^ " ironed * out; and so they did, no doubt I was, 
however, very far from well, al^ongh the excitement and 
delight of my first arrival had kept me np wonderfully. 
But Malta was growing hot end we start^ fer Naples, 
where we spent some delightful days, taking a fresh ez- 
onrsion svery day—one to Pompeii and HetonUneum, the 
former presenting exactly the appearance of a Deccan 
town unroofed; one to Baia, and another to Vesuvius, 
whioh we partly asoeoded, hut my strangth was not ei^nal 
to muoh yot My dd Indian ha^et with a scarlet 
sr«s tied round it vith gold ends, attracted muoh atten¬ 
tion, and hate were raised as we drove along; and on pass¬ 
ing the main guard, there rose a cry, ” U Qenerale 1 ” and 
the gnard fell in and saluted, to our very great amusement 
There was a sudden exodus from Naples, owing to a rumour 
of cholera, and an apprehended attack by Garibaldi, and 
we decamped with the rest, landed at Civita Vecohia, 
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a Teiy moU«7 crowd, knd & general soromble began for 
luggage and plaeee in the train. My rod itood roe 

in good etead, bowevor, and tlw offioitle corns forward at 
once. Eveiytliiug was at Uie eorrioe of " II Oeuoralo '* or 
"Ecoolloiua.’* 

"Air you a Ingine geoeral, rirl" oaked on American, 
OB I was entering Uie carriage. 

" Ko. ait; an Indian officer, but not a general," 1 replied. 

" Wol, air, you air very fair for Ii»gy, you air. If yon 
was Co come to our country, they vrouldii't know you (or 
a Ingine; no, air, they would not, I tell you, air." 

We stayed a fortnight in Home. We saw all the pic- 
turea and the atatuee and the \)alaces. Wo made oxeur- 
sions to Tivoli utd to Hadrian's villa. We saw St I’etei^^ 
too, under decoration for a great ceremony; and above all, 
I was intnducod in tlie strangest manner to his UoUneas 
the Pope. We hod no tickets for ths reserv e d seats for 
the occasion, not having secured them in time, and our 
old guide Stefono was sorely distressed at this. He, bow* 
ever, told ns not to despair, " he bod a great friend, a 
priest, who was to take part in the ceremonyand 
motioning me to follow, ho marched straight to the door 
of the sAoristy, and be^ouod to his frictid, explaining to 
him who I was, and how I hod arrivod too late to get 
tickets. I was bidden to enter, and was presouted to a 
very benevolenUlookiug old geutleinan ts " 11 Oeuerale 
Inglese." 1 bad hardly time to reoliso tliat it was the 
Pope himself, when he put out his hand to ino, while 1 
bent low and kiased it Ha told me I was welcome, and 
deairod the priest to see tbat wo bad good leate. We 
were conducted to a little door in one of Uie great piUara, 
where, ascending a spiral ataircaso, wo found ourselves in 
a cosy litUe box, just large enough fur four people, firnn 
which we saw and heard avorythiug most perfectly. 

“I>id I not manage Uwt wellt” cried old Stefsno, 
tubbing bis hands. 
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Wbftt a world of new thought end beautj wee opened 
to me I I lOTeUod in the pietorea and in galleriee at 
Borne; bat even more, I beliere, in tboee of Florence, 
where we literally lired in the Fitti Palace and the Uffiei. 
1 think, however, I wae moet interoeted in the ancient 
remaina—^the etatues and the Inut^^not only thoee of 
emperore, kings, and statesmen, but of the citisans and 
their wives, reeling the features of the age to which they 
belonged, the hsad-dreasei and graceful draperies as worn 
at the period, hfany of the women’s faces struck me as 
being ^ly noble, and their figures too, and as more intel> 
leotual and handsomer in type than those of the men. 
We oould have lingered in Florence, in Boli^na, in Milan, 
in Venice eo dioamy and ao ex^uleite, for weeka. nay. 
months; but time was passing, and we left heautiM 
Italy—its pictures, atatnes, noble ancient remains, ite 
churches, and its lakes boliind us—and crossed over the 
SplUgen Pass into Bavaria. Surely the world can contain 
no fairer spot than thoee lakes of Italy, and it is quite 
impossible to decide whether Maggiore, or Lugano, witlx 
ite wild grand beauty, or fair Como, lying sparkling in 
the sun. cerries off the palm, all ate eo lovely and all so 
different. I do not know, and have not seen, the other 
Passes over the Alps, but I should think none can exceed 
the SplUgen and the Via Mala in grandeur and in beauty; 
nor ooold I, an old roed*maker, oease to marvel at the 
great icience and daring displayed in the engineering 
work. From Chur—efter a ddiow made to visit dear 
relations in Bavaria, and stay some days with them in 
their heeutiful old asUcew—to Paris, by way of Baals and 
Strasbourg, a weary railway Journey in very hot weather. 
Paris was almost unbearable from the heat, and we only 
waited long enough to get a few clotlxee, and then on to 
London, and back to home^fe onoe more. My health, 
whicli at first had seemed almost re-established, now again 
broke down, showing that the evil still existed; the fever 
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ntum«d perpetoAlIy; and tlie beat pbyscUna, both ia 
London and Dublin, abook tboir boada. The ne^va from 
India was not reaaanring. The treaty of 18CU vaa now 
aooompliahed; the Saichore Doab and Nuldroog weio 
transferred to the Nixam, and tho principality of Shorn- 
poor conferred upon him aa a froa gift in return for hie 
loyal oondnet daring tha Mutiny. It waa cloar to me Uiat 
except zny Deputy^Conimiaeiouerehip, 1 had no hope of 
promotion, unlM 1 abould bo nude SeUlcuiunt Officer. 

Uy eighteen monilia’ loavo expired in Kovomber 18C1, 
and I obtained an oxtenaiou for aix inontha more; and aa 
I waa in London on thia bnaineea, I had tlio honour of 
h*ing Bommoned by the then Secretary of State for India, 
who waa anxious fox information in regard to Borar and 
ite zerenoe settlement Ho aoemed to approve of the 
syttem I had introdneed in Nuldroog during 1850-57, and 
Uatened eameatly while I deacribed its deUila; ho to- 
qneeted me to write him an official letter on the lubjcct, 
and hinted tlMit elthough the Head-Commiauonenhip 
might not be given to an nncovenanted servant," the 
appointmant of Settlement Officer wee one which I could 
hold. 

Time paaaed. I confess I have no distinct momoi^' of 
events. Constant illness and, woreu than all, a aort of 
debility of the brain, seemed to poesoss luo, and were 
most diatroMiDg I had not only lost my energy, bat my 
memory also in great measure, and I was obliged to have 
every note looked over before it was posted, lost tlte senae 
shonld not be clear, or a strange jumble and repetition of 
words ehoold be found. Indeed I grew worse and woieo, 
and tho thought that I should, if this continued, be obliged 
to give up India altogether, made me misorahle. My 
doctors apprehended, I have eince heard, paralysis of the 
bmin, and entreated my family to oppose my return to 
active work. As the expjrmtion of my leave drew near, 
I made desperate efforte to have it renewed etiU further, 
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ofTeriog to do without pay altogethor if my place might ha 
kept open for ma Sir Itanald Martin told me aix months 
more would perhaps recruit my health, and ptomiaed to 
back uy petition: 1 had fiiends too at the India House 
to help ma But it was of no aTsil; the rules of the on* 
oovDoanted service * could uot be broken, and my request 
was refused; so no alternative remained for me except to 
go out as 1 was, ill and weak, or to resigu the service alto¬ 
gether. It waa a hard battle. My heart was in my work, 
and I ardently longed to go back and try to carry on what 
1 had been planniug for tha benallt of the people among 
whom I had lived my life, and whom 1 loved; but it 
seemed as if Uod, in His wisdom, had tsdeen from me tha 
power and strengtli I needed. If you go back," said Sir 
Bansld Martin, " to tho climate of Berar, you most die: 
you are totally unfit for dnty, and tlie fever and ague are 
aa bad as over. Think of your life, and think of your 
children, and may Uod help you to a right deedaiou. I 
never had a more painful case to doal with.” 

I thought over nil this oamestly, and asked for Iielp and 
guidance, and I saw cleariy that it would not be right to 
run into the jaws of death aa it were; so I gave up the 
atru^le, and sent in my resignation with a veiy heavy 
heart No one knows, even now, what a bitter grief it 
was to me to do this; but I trust I did what waa right 
I returned to Dublin very much east down. I was not 
able to do anything axcept paint, and I took refuge in 
this, and in musio; any attempt at writing set my head 
throbbing; and neither words nor thoughts would come. 
I looked sadly at the oommencement of a story I had 
begun years before in India, and wondered whether 1 
should ever be able to complete it 

A friend, finding me one day sitting on a door^atep in 
Dublin, faint and sick, and shivering with ague, took me 
home and told me how his brother, who bed suffered ter¬ 
ribly from Australian bosh-fdVer, had derived much bene- 
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fit homoeopAthy. I bad tried everything else, And 
every physician of note without avail, and I promised ray 
friend to conanlt the doctor he told me of, and to give the 
aysteiD a fair trial 

I told my story to the kind physician he reeommonded, 
and also honeatly confessed my want of faith in Uie eys- 
tem- 

” I don't mind that,” said the good man; " hot it ia 
rather bard to aak rae to care a malady of thirty yeara' 
standing, when so many great men liavo failed How¬ 
ever, I will try to alleviate^I cannot euro it; and I tniet, 
under God's blening, to give yon aoroo help. But you 
were right not to return to India." 

I followed the preecriptioDa he gave me faithfully, erad 
I amuaed myself by fishing, painting, and reading voiy 
light literature, and tried not to think abont anytliing. 
^e effect waa really marvellous. I grew stronger and 
more energetic, and I felt some of my old power returning 
to me: and after a few months I went to my Mend and 
asked bia. leave to begin to write. 

*'I>o yon feel able nowf* he asked. “If you do, 
begin; but yon must be very cautious, and do not fatiguo 
your brain. If you feel tlie least tired or oonfusod, etop." 

I took his advice, and 1 begui my novol of' Tara.’ The 
incidents and aotions of the story had hoen planned for 
nearly twenty yean; and I knew all the aoenoe and 
localities desoriM, as I had the story in my mind during 
my visit to Beiyapoor, and bad noted the details acou- 
ntely; while my long residence in an entirely native Stats, 
and my intimate aoqaaintanoe with the people, their 
mannere, habits, and social organisation, gave mo oppor> 
tunitiee, which I think few Englishmen have evor en¬ 
joyed. of thoroughly understanding native life. One day, 
when talking of my projected book with my dear friend 
Mrs Oesbel Hoey, whom I have known since she was a 
child, and whose career I brra always watched with ever- 
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moreuiog intamt and afTaction, aha aaid aaddaolj, ” Now 
you bava the plo4 ao clearly dafloed in your brain, cone 
and write it ont chapter by chapter; Z will eat it down 
exactly aa you dictate to ne.” We went together to iny 
atudy, and loclcad the door, and there for aix houra we 
worked at it, ahe writing in total ailenca, and a perfect 
sketch of the whole tale was made, tha detail! of which 
were filled up afterwarda I never remember feeling ao 
utterly exhausted in my life; but the relief whan it waa 
finiabed waa iutenae, and wa both were glad that wa had 
reaiated the ontreatiai to oa to atop our work, and reat, 
which my children, fearing for me in my atate of health, 
made more than once in vain. After thia, I fait aura of 
my aubjaet, and wrote confidently, bnt vary alowly, for 
my brain had not regained ita fnU strength yet; but tha 
occupation interested me, and was a aourca of infinite de> 
light When my book wee partly finished, I wrote to 
Messrs ZUackwood, offering it to them, nnd telling them 
how it had boon promised twenty yaara before, for' Black* 
wood’s Magazine,’ when I had written the' Confecsiona of 
a Thug.’ 

My book was oocapted, and, still writing very slowly, I 
finished and publiahed it in 186S. It was moat favourably 
raoeivad. All tha leading papers—tha ' Timas,' ‘ Moraiog 
Poet,* ' Athenieum,’ ‘ Saturday Beview,' and the Quarter* 
liee—were loud in ita praise; and I only mention this at 
length, becanae I had been vary anxious as to my recap¬ 
tion in tha literary world, after a silonca of ao many yeara; 
and I waa not a little gratified to find myself welcomed 
once more ao waroily. 

‘Tara’was tha first of the aeriee of throe biatorical 
romances wbiob I bad proposed to write on the three 
greet modem periods of Indian history, which occurred at 
an interval of exactly a hundred yeara ‘ Tara' illustrated 
the rise of the Mnhrattas, and their first blow against tha 
Mussulman power in 1667- " 
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' Balpb Dantelt/ my Mcond work, wm to illusirate tlio 
rUa of the Kiiglisli political power iu the viotoiy of 
rUasey in June 17S7. 

'Soeta,' wliioli wax to be tijo third, vu to illuatrata 
the attampta of all claaees alike to rid Utcmaclvae of tho 
Kngliali by the ilutitiy of 1867. 

'Balph Danall' wbidi apixsarod iu 18CS, waa also well 
received, and 1 bad every mtcourageinent to |wraovera. 

1 read a paper U|>oq niydiaeovcriea of cainia, oKiiilocbia 
kc., io Sborapoor, before tiie Itoyal Irieli Acatleiuy, with 
illusbrntioiu and ekotchea of what I fouu J, wliioli, 1 Inliove 
oompletely eetabliahad tho identity of thoeo mnaiue iu 
India and in Europe, aud, I bavo reason to Uiiiik, ^raa 
valoablo arch»ologically. It waa publiahod iu vn]. xxiv. 
of the Society'! 'Traosactione/ aud iUuetratod with sixty- 
eight engraringa Thii had beau a subject which, since I 
bad made tbe first ideotificatiou in relation to tlio crom¬ 
lechs and oaima of Bajoo Koloor, 1 had fbUowed up witli 
the greataet interest, until I obtained ample confinuation 
of my views in the caime on TwixcU Moor, Murthuiubor- 
land, in the autumn of 1804. 

I waa placed in cbeigo of the Indian Dcpartincut of the 
Dublin Bxlubition of 18G5 by my friend l>r Furbvt Wat¬ 
son ; Slid ou tbe ooeatiou of U>e visit of IhlLll. the I'rinoe 
of Woles to tho Exhibition, was called on to attoud aud 
explain various mutters to lum. Ue wee especially struck 
by tbo large raised map of tlio oeetem coast of Indie, oon- 
structed to scale by the late Mr Montgomoiy hlartiu, 
wliich I lied paint^ afreeli, and of which tlie I’rinoc 
showed a very intimate kbowlcdge. He had ovidonCly 
studied Indian sulgeete deeply, and appeared gratified by 
tbe information I was able to give in regard both to tbe 
natuxal production! and tho axticlea of manufacture dis¬ 
played 

My next task waa to write the historical aud descrip¬ 
tive portioDs of two superb Volumes of Fhotogtaphs of 
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City of Be^tpoor &iid tba Hindoo TempUe of the Southern 
Mehmtte country, llieee volumee vere published by Mr 
John Murrey, the erohiteoture] portions being oontribated 
by my friend Mr Jemoe Ferguseon. 

This led to my undortekiug the descriptive letterprese 
of e work entitled ' The People of India,' which oonsiited 
of a aeries of photcgrapha of the diflbrent races, tribes, and 
orders of the people ell over India, and involved much 
labour and research. The descriptions were necessarily 
very short> and as much information u possible bed to be 
oompreesed into a few meagro lines. The work wss brought 
out by tlie Indie OAoe, and no limit was aAlxed to it, Up 
to the present year (1874) six volumee have been coni' 
pleted. 

1 also began a aorioe of Indian articles for Haeara 
Caseell, Petter, and Galpin’e Biographical Dictionary, 
which, as for as I know, are the only contributions to 
Indian biography whicli exist Of conne tlie space here 
was also very circumscribed, and all I could do was to 
make tlie notices iutcUigiblo aud nseful for leforeuce. 

Thus I worked on, and employed myeelf as husily as I 
could, painting during my leisure hours. In 1868 we 
went abroad, and remained away for a year, wintering at 
that loveliest of places, Mentooe—one of the sweetest 
spots, I think, the world containa How we all enjoyed 
it, and what 'glorious walks, donkey-rides, and exoarsions 
we madel and the flowem—but they are too beautiful 
for description. We used to bring home besket-loeds of 
crimson and scarlet anemones, violots, tulip#, and a thou¬ 
sand more, leea gay, perhape, %ut none the less beautifoL 
1 worked on at the biographies and descriptions all the 
winter, steadily refosing to be tempted oot until the after¬ 
noon. A project for a' Child’s Hiskiiy of India ’ was also 
growing in my brain, originated by a dear friend, a lady, 
«v>ming to me One day with an armfhl of moat stupendona- 
Im^og volumee, and saying as she throw them down 
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wearily, " Oh, Colonel Taylor, do tell me what I am to do. 
How can I teach the children the hiatory of India out of 
those 1" And indeed it leemed a trtily formidable tank. 
I was not able to set about a history of India just then, 
bnt later I confided the scheme to Ifossra X/niginau, who 
be^sod I would make mine a * Studeut’a I^Ianual of the 
History of India;' and tliis I eventually wrote some time 
later. The work was very laborious, and in%’olved much 
minute study, oecui^ying me in all about tu'o ycare. 

1 had not long returned from hfontonc when I was 
solicited by tho Institute of Civil Snginccri of Ireland to 
deliver a lecture upon the nolhod of constructing largo 
earthen embankments and aluicca for irrigation tanks in 
India; and as I wts raucli interested in tlie subject, I 
msde the lecture as coropiehensivo as I could, and de¬ 
scribed the system adopted so ss to retain the ninfall as 
much ss possibla 1 had all my own plans, elevations, 
surveys, and sections, and some details of ancient natiro 
work. My lectuia was printed in tlio ' Transactions' of 
the Society; and to my gratification, I waa not only elected 
a member, bnt recaivM a diploma as civil engineer, with 
liberty to practiso as such witliin the United Kingdom. 

ily bard work over, my History was delightfully inter¬ 
rupt^ during 1809 by an aiinouuccmcnt from tho Secre¬ 
tary of State for India that Hot Most Oracious Mt^cety 
the Queen had been pleased, on tho 2d of June, to appoint 
ms s *' Companion of the hlost Exaltod Order of the Star 
of India” Tlie honour and gratification of tho gift wore 
enhanced by a oommunieation ftom his Oraoe the Duke 
of Argyll, as he presented me witli the Order, that the aolco- 
tion of my name had been made by her hl^caty henelt 
1 fait very grateful for tliis honour—whtoh had been 
entirely unsolicited by me—not only as a recognition of 
any public eervice I had boen able to iierform during 
my Indian life, bnt as an assurance that 1 had not been 
forgotten though so long abs&t. Her M^esty had indeed 
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reoogolMd me U the fint levee I attended after my totum; 
and her wordi, “ I am glad to eee you back again/' will 
always be tieaiored by me, as a very gratifying proof of her 
kind interest in eo humble a servant as myself. 

In 1871 my History appeared, as ooinplete as I could 
make it in the limit^ apace necessarily at my disposal, 
and I trosted that, having now a compendium, as it were, 
at their comnmud, Ptincii^ of collegea and schools would 
bring the History of India more into their educational 
oouree. I inquit^ in many directions, but I could not 
discover that Indian history was taught anywlwa Why, 
I know not ; for surely there can scarcely be any sulq'ect 
of greater importance to Englishmen then the history of 
the noble dependonciee won by their anceetors, which, one 
would think, would be both more useful, and perhape 
more interesting, than many eubjects which seem to form 
part of tho esseutial edueatiou of our boys. 

I had to take a long rest now. The labour of the HiS' 
tory had very inuch exhausted me, and I spent the interval 
in travelling and painting, and was elected honorary mem¬ 
ber of the ^yal Hibernian Academy. In 1872 I began 
'Seeta,' flniahiag it in June the same year; and up to 
the time I write, I have not begun any more works of 
fiction. After this ' Story of my life ’ is finished, I hope, 
if 1 sm spared, to .revert to the romantic and medieval 
period of Deccan history, and write an illustration of it, 
the plot of which is growing in my brain. 

Prom time to time I contributed artioles to the ‘ Edin* 
burgh Beview,' on various subjects connected with India: 
every year one or more of these appeared. And I eiyoyed 
this kind of literary labour very much, and am grateful it 
was given to me to do. 

Also, from time to time, I gave public lectures on sub¬ 
jects oonneoted with India, both in Dublin, Birmingham, 
Whitehaven, and other places. I wanted to bring India 
neater to Euglaud—to bring he people nearer our people; 
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tod by my titnplo detcription* of life Amonj; the nt* 
tiTea, any have felt more interest in their Indian brothers 
and sistets, or have beon led to read and stndy more, my 
object has beon attained. Xho following wore the subjects 
of some of my leotorcs 
"Ancient literature of India.” 

"Village Commaoitiea” 

** India Paat and Preecot.* 

"Some Great ilon of India.” 

"Some Great Women of India.” 

And others, of which I have only notes. 

I always found my audienoes interoatod and amuaod; 
and I believo it only neods inch illuatrationa to aronso an 
interest in, and bring India home to^ tho minds of English 
poopla. 

I heard ftequeotly from friends in India who did not 
forget to tell me about my old people and distriots when* 
ever they eould hear of them. How Nnldrot^ and the 
Baichore Doab are now administered I Iroow no^ or 
whether the tevenee remains as it was under English 
management Of Berar there is at least no qnaetioo. I 
have already stated that a portion of tlio Bombay survey 
was introduced in 18G0, and ite benefit and progress bava 
been wonderfni Kot only do tho people poasoss their 
holdings, instead of being merely '‘tenants at will,” liable 
to be dispossessed by any outbidder; but the cultivation 
hss extended, as it waa plain to see would be the case, 
with insured poesession. All that is now wanting, to my 
peroeptioD, to complete the land soUlement—whioh is 
exactly in prinoiple what I proposed for Nuldroog in 
1856—is the giant of titie-de^ fur estates and area of 
house oooupation; and I hope tbeoe nay he eventually 
issued. The increase of revenue has been enormous, and 
has aooompaaied the inorease of cultivatiozL According 
to the Administrative Beport of ISTO-Tl, a final total of 
1905,467 waa reached, wfiich showed an increase of 
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£5CM:,985 in ten ^eats; and as a lar^ portion of tiie diatrict 
is still nntUTve 7 ed, Um revenno will, in the end, there is 
liUle doubt, exceed a millioa sterling. I trust this mag-' 
nifioent prectioal result may induce Ooreromant to under, 
take a perpetual settlement on the sound buis of proprt* 
etary right, instead of the many shifty measures whioh 
have hitherto been in opermtion. 

1 have little mote to add. 1 went to India with only 
one friend then on whom I could rely, and upon him I 
had no tJeim except a slight relationship. I hSTe had no 
education so to speak, '^at I know I hava taught my¬ 
self I have gained my pMition, sneh as it is now, by 
steady hard work and penevermnce; and that my humbla 
servioes have been acknowledged by my Queen and my 
countzy in giving me the Star of India, is a recompense 
for which I am very gratefoL 

My literary work has been a greet pleasure to me; but 
I can only write about the people among whom I lived, 
and whom I love and shall always love to the last. Had 
1 known how to write about modern society, fast young 
ladies, rwU young gontlemen, fair mordereases with golden 
hair, and all the *' sensation*’ tribe, I doubt not I should 
have filed my pockets better; bot it was no use,—I was 
too old and stiff to change my wsya The old Tooljapoor 
Brahmin spoke truly, " Mu^ very much money, passed 
through my hands,” and yst I oontinue poor. But I am 
thanUal,—thankful for having sufieient to live on, though 
not riches; for loving and beloved children; for many, 
many dear friends, who make me welcome always in the 
Noi^, and in Yorkshire, and in Norfolk (is not the hot 
comer kept for me at Didlington when I am able to 
•hoot 7)—in London, where I sometimes go for a few 
weeks to have a glimpse of the great world and its doings 
—in Hablio, where, in my dear old home, 1 have a laige 
oirole of kind and loving frienda And is not this enough 
to make me happy and oontenied with roy lotf 
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One word, one lut raOoctioa in regti^ to India, may 
not ba out of place. It ia to adviee all who go tbore in 
whatever capacity, or whatever position tlicy may hold,— 
use true oourtosy to iiativea of all dogroos. My oxparieDea 
has taught mo that large oieaeoa of men ate mote easily 
led than driven, and that oourteay and kindnoea and firm¬ 
ness will gain many a point which, under a bard and 
haughty bearing, would prove unattainable. By oourteey 
1 do not mean undue familiarity—far fh>m it; s>df-raspoot 
muet always be pteeerved. But there it a middle coureo 
which, if rightly pursued in a genUonuuily fuahiou. uut 
only exaote respect from nativea of all olaMoa, but grati¬ 
tude and affection likewise. 

Orateful to God for all the meroiee of my life, for Ille 
sustaining power, end the ability to do what 1 have been 
able to tocomplish through all my life, all that 1 boim for, 
in my bumble sphere, is that my efforts may be accepted 
by Him; and that, in Sir Henry Lawrence’s words, *' 1 may 
be thought of as one who strove to do bis dufy.” 

MEADOWS TAYLOR 


Out Osoar, Hakou^ Cbos^ Ihrstix, 
/hw 



CHAPTER XIX. 


CONCLVSIOK. 

ia74-7e. 

Bubuo the aotama and viater of 1874 • 76, my dear 
father eofTered much fram bronchitia and general debility; 
but in tlie quiet of hie own study, to which his health 
almost entirdy'confined him, he wrote hie last novel,' A 
Noble Queen,' which appeared in chapteTe in' The Over* 
land MaiV and also in ‘ The Week's Nows,' and was pub¬ 
lished by Measn H. King A Co. His frieuds earnestly 
hope that the story may be published shortly m volume 
form, and thus become Ireown more widely than at present 
iu Buglaod. In India it hae been macb eppreoiated, and 
eageriy looked for on the anivel of each mail; and, to 
quote the 'Timae of India,' ‘'apart from ite historic and 
lUetmry interest, it abounds with attractive end excellent 
descriptions of Indian scenery.” Hie story relates to the 
Mussdman kingdoms of Beejapoor and Ahmednugger; 
and its historio heroine it Chand Beebee, tbe dowager 
queen of Ali Adil Shah—-its ideal heroine being Zore,- the 
young granddeughter of an exiled dervish. My father 
also completed during these winter months the seventh 
end eighth volumee of the 'People of IndiiL' Whether 
*this great work will be continued by the order of the 
Secretary cf State for India u not yet apparent; but the 
t Q 
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tro Almost incxhaostible, and it deserves to be 
madn as oompleto as poasibla 

In May 1875 my fatbor’s oyesigbt suddenly failed him. 
and lie wrote the concluding pages of ‘A Ifoblo Quoon' 
with coDsidetnble difliculty. It was Itoiiod eanipstly that 
this dimness of vision was only teinponuy, and that, with 
renewed health, the procions sight niiglit be regained. 
Ila visited London in order to obtain the best medical 
advice, and was told by the physicians that his liost and 
only hope of recovery lay in pa^ng the following winter 
in some warm, dry cliuiato. 

"I should liko to go to India again, if yon think the 
climate would suit nie,“ he said. And after a losig and 
deliberate oonsultation, leave was given; and lie was told 
be might reviait the old aoenea, now made yet mote 
attractive by the reaidence at Hyderabad of his married 
daughter. 

When the news of his determination to spend the 
winter in India reached Hyderabad, His Excellency Sir 
Salat Jung wrote in the kindeat poesible terras, express¬ 
ing a hope that, if my fatlior fnifillod his preennt intun* 
tioD, he weald consider himself ns his guest during his 
stay, and allow him to moko all tlie arnuiginnvuta ho 
oould for his couforb 

This invitation was gratufully accci^cd. and on tho 
12th of September 1875, he and I, with our faitlifal 
esrvaut John, sailed from Liverpool in the && Guy 
Mannering for Uombay. Hie change of air and the sea 
voyage soomod to besedt ray father's general health, 
tliongli there was scarcely any improvemont in his sight 
His memory was so woudorfuUy dear, and bia recollection 
of places and soenes to acourmte, tliat our captain was 
astonished, and declared he wu lad to look for and finrl 
out many points of interest tliat bo had, in previous 
voyages, overlooked. We arrived at Bombay on the 
16th of October, and, after It real of two days, ataited for 
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ll]r<lenb8d. Tlie long railway jouroay, of twtnty-aevMi 
boun, wa« boroo witboot mach fati^e, and my father 
seemed to rally wonderfully under the d^ight and excite* 
ment of meeting thoao so dear to him once more. His 
loan of eight was a aad drawback, but hia patience under 
this terrible aflliotion was very tonching. He could see 
a little, but not enough to read or write himself, or employ 
himself in any way; and this to one of his indefatigably 
industriona habits was a trial which only those who knew 
him could appreoiata Wlion not writing or rmding be 
need to draw, or knit, or crochet, aad bis delight was to 
surprise his Mends with some spsdmen of his work. His 
interest in all that went on aroond him was as keen as 
ever; and the numoroos viaiU he received from his native 
friends affordod him great pleasure. Some came fVom 
long distanoes, only to see him, to touch his feet, or bring 
their simple offerings of fVuit, sugar-csmdy, and garlands 
of swoet jessamine; and it was very toucUng to see the 
love and roverenoe the people bore for him. One, a native 
of Sbompoor, told Ixim how the people yet bewailed his 
loes, and how the women sang ballads to his honour as 
they ground their com, and related stories of him to their 
children. He seemed to be eo easeatially the ptopUt 
friend; and that his memory and his deeds lived still in 
their hearts, was evident to all who saw the manner of 
their coming. 

Owing to the prolonged aheenee of H.E. Sir Salar Jong, 
both at Bombay and Calcutta, on the ocossions of the visit 
of H.B.H. the Prince of W^es, my father did not see so 
much of the Minister es he otherwise would have done; 
and this was a source of much mutual regret. But overy- 
thing that princely hospitality could suggest, in the pro¬ 
viding of house, servants, hotaes and earrisgea, and every 
comfort, was done by Sir Salar Jang to render my father's 
stay as pleasant and as oomfortahle as possible. He was 
able to partake of the hoepftalities of the palace, too^ on 
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aevaral occAaionB, Mpooiftlty tiint of tlio gnuid fUt givon 
on the atrivAl of Sir lUoherd Moade as Itosiclent at H 7 di*r* 
ahad; and he was able also to accept and enjoy iaritatioiis 
to the Bosidency, and among other friends. One groat 
regret to him was that liis kealUi did not admit of his 
taking the long journey to Calcutta, in order to be present 
at the great gathering of the members of the " Order of 
the Star of India.” lie wrote liis apologies to Sir Ilartlo 
Frore, begging him, if he would, to mako known to ILRII. 
tlis reason of lus non-aUcndanco, and roocivod in reply n 
note which gratified him exceedingly. Not only was Sir 
BaiUe Frere desired by the l*riuoo of \Valcs to ssauro 
Colonel Taybt how much he rt^reUod being deprived of 
the opportuni^ of making hit personal acquaintemco, but 
he added that he wished Colon^ Tsylor especially to know 
what pleasure he had derived from the peruaal of his 
works on the voysgo out to India. This gracious message 
snd recognition of bis literary labonrs were very pleasant 
to him, snd afforded another instance, among so many at 
that time, of the graceful thonghtfulncsa and kindly feel¬ 
ing of his Boysl Highsesa lu January 187C my father 
was once more attacked by his old ouoniy, tho jmiglo 
fever, and for many days and niglits it sootued doubtfbl 
whstlior bo would bo spurod U> us yet a while. On the 
advico of his medical attendants, we took liun buck to 
Bombay, tlie climate there boiiig considoro<1 butter for his 
complaint, as it wu more relaxing, and bad iiot t))e ex¬ 
cessive irritating dryness of Hyderabad. Ho remained at 
Botnbuy for a montli. During this time ho received many 
visita from persons acquainted with his Indian career aud 
literary works, sod enjoyed, on several occasions, long and 
earnest conversations writh them, etpeeially on subjects 
oonoected with ustive education and litcraturu 
On this latter point be was exceedingly anxious, and it 
was his puiposs, had his life been spared, to have eon. 
tributsd a ssrics of letters to** Xbe Times of India ’ on the 
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Babj«et lo OQ 0 le(t«r, to a xtativ« geatiemaa fritod, 
which haa boeo largely qaoted, after thankiag him for hit 
ciitieiaziu oo * SeeU,' and admitting that it U impoaaibla 
for a writar, not a Hindoo, to deecribo Brahmioioal obeenr* 
anoaa and oaato coatouie with abaolnte corroctnasa, ha thna 
prooeedf 

“Kow, why do not you, or aomo one of your frianda, 
take op the aubjeot of noTola or taloa, and inatruet oi on 
tiia aobjeot of your people T If you wrote in Marathi, or 
Oujerati, yoo would have a raat aodieaoa If in Sngliah, 
we—if the work were aimply and truthfolly written— 
wonld welcome the author warmly. Think of tiie atill 
exiatiog popularity of GoldaoiiUi’a ' Vicar of Wakaiiald,' 
which is undying; and how aimple and pathetic the tale 
ie. Ton have matter, too, for a hnndred tomaocee in 
Grant DnfTs Hiatoty, if yon follow hiatory; but that ia 
not ueedod for general intoreat so mneh as writing Uiat 
will move the hoarte of the people, and become tlie 
foundation of a national literature of fiction, healthy, pure, 
and instructive to fatnre generationa Wliy ehoold we 
know only the dark aids of Hindooism, and see none of 
the bright and light side, from the pens of its sons, now 
80 rapidly advancing and advanoed in modem eoienoe and 
thought t Any one of your people who might attempt 
this dopaitment of literature wonld, if he wrote aimply, 
nativrally, aixd without pedantry, eecure for himself not 
ohly present reputatioo, hot undying fame 1 cannot 
believe the ability is wanting; all that ia required ia to 
be atimulated to healthy exertion on a pure model to 
achieve a decided anocesa.” 

And on anqthor occasion he writes 

“ I am glad to hear that my works have been reed, if it 
bo only to prove to tlioee who read them that my interest 
in tlio people of India, of all classes, ia u stiong as ever, 
and increases witli lima 1 ^ould fain see the educated 
portion striving to strike ont new lines of ooonpatioo for 
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tb«mselrQS; and I do not despair of yot seeing illnstra- 
tions of natiro life, notire legends, and native Uistory 
written by youftelTSS. Sach as I ain, thongh wo strive 
iicvar so much, cannot ponelrato boyond tito suriaeo of 
that wo see; and as fbr mysolf, in regard to * Tara,’ ’ Soeta,' 
and my oUier books, whora I have tried to work out phaaos 
of native cUaractor, malo and (ciualo, I only hope I have 
produced piotuzos someUiing like reality, and not cariea- 
turoa Ithink portious of ’iSira’ end ' Soeta’would traus- 
late easily into Maratlii; and I should like to luvir that 
extraots of thceo books woro done into hfamthi to serve as 
readiug'books for tho new gonomtioa Until Marathi and 
other native langusgoe have a homely literature of Uielr 
own, I confess there is the want of a principle which 
would encourage many to bettor things." 

On tbe 15th Match we embarked on board the e.s. 
Australia, belonging to the BubaUino Company, who had 
with great kindness reserved two cabins for my father's 
and my own nse, without extra charge, in spite of an over* 
ftdl oomplement of passengere. 'We were bound for Oonoe, 
as we iutondod pasaiug a little time in tlio souUi of Franco 
until tho spring should be fcir enough odvancod to permit 
of our return homa On tho voyogo luy fatlicr hecaiuo far 
mors ill, and the loss of all i>owor in his lower liinhe was 
a great additional trial Ho oould no longer walk at all, 
and wns carriod up and down fVom his hcrib to his chair 
on deck. Wo readied Qeiioa, liowevcr, in safety on tho 
6th April after a very calm voyage of twen^>ouo days, 
and travelled on next day to Mentone, where bcooining 
gredoally worse, and more and more hdploas, ho tank to 
test pea^ully and painleasly on Uie 13tb of May 1876. 

To the last my dear fatlier retained all tho brightness 
of bis intellect, and his interest in all that peased. The 
night before his death he hpard read with great pleasure 
tbe account of the srrival of H.R.U. tlie Prince of Wales 
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iu Eogland, and apolce long and aarnaetly of the royal 
visit to India; of the good it wm likely to prodnce there; 
of the oourteey which distiogoished the Prince's behaviour 
to all natives of whatever degree and his wish that such 
an example might be largely followed. 

The papers both of England and India were filled with 
notices, all speaking of tho varied and great talents my 
dear father posseesod u soldier, administrator, man of 
soieooe and of letters; but we, whose privilege it was to 
be with him in his home, knew him best as the tenderest 
and moat lovir^ of parents, the wise friend, the tnie> 
hearted, humble Christaan gentleman, ever casUng his 
cares npon Him who eared for him in hia strange neg^lect* 
ed boyhood and oarly manhood, and who helped him to 
become what he was in private life, and to attain the 
public distinctions which were awarded to him. 

Ho rests at Montono, in that spot so sacred to many 
English families and homes, amid tho lovely scones he 
delighted in, and among tlie sweet flowers ho bvod so 
well 

A simple cross of white msrble marks his grave, on 
which axe inscribed the last words he uttered on earth 

"The Eternal God is thy Befogs, and underneath ene 
the everlastiog arms." 

ALICE M. TATLOB. 


HmntAnv Vicaiues, ISA 1S77. 
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THE OITY OF SUNSHINE. 

Br ALEXAjTDBR ALLARDYCB. 

Author «r ‘'TIm PowtrofON RoiUumv'' in 'BUdnraoA' 


opi^'ioirs or the press. 

** iMbod. UU u Ihtt Ub 6dtfUTte bat h wooteM: owt tha Imw 

Of old IiMUtM brii^dn with raooiiBlIlon at tho atraJHt* UUla craanUil «ort>t 
o(Um ImUou vEnaca.ae noIllBaaajrtliing vUkwhiahrraaiaooqaoIntod. . . . 
TboBahwIar ShaiMinMaoB Khan ta verthy to Uha hit ptaoo by tU Mo of 
Boloml Cnxtoo, ood may W ——* arm In ^ «ma biaotk vUk Ooela 
Tbby."-AioetMorf’( 

'* nia woric la nae aMeb well nyoya famwl, aod which K la eor ojdolon, 
rlrlily ckaarrlng of a hi^ pUea aiaoBi; Ibo many lea— now at wotfc Ccr 
awakriiiiiy «o intatURBat lataraat la their ladlin fillov aal>iecCa aanoaR tho 
meataat aatlon to tho sItIIIhi] wertd.''—A Jftiim Ara^cwrr A da ‘i/orfraa 
J/aO.’ 

''•ThaCttyof Saiahlw.Mv Ur Ananlyco, li naUy anlnaUa aAUtloa to 
KocIWt lltaratarOb I know not wbathar to wfaadia moat tha aaay oonaaoil 
wbkh a almt Natdaaao la India haa (trm ha aatbor of ladlaa orhla 
happy power of nadcrataadiiig and npcodaalng laatara ohanetar.''—Afr 
Andrwm trOmt da Oa Maadcaqr.' 

Not doaa ha rafrcoent India, aflat tha taainw of tha (ualilaf i^aalal, ao a 
Paiadiaa of luxuioBt tpliwlear; ho It eontaat to paint har aa ha tnda bar, oa 
imoftnatloD and asparttnea knew thon bir to bina—wUh all her fhntu and 
wealotiioi. bar anroHaUUty, eqwleta, and dtcoia, laat at Iho atMo Una with 
all har draaniy foMnatlna, bar ^oea, bar pitbaMo twiiVeweai, abovo all bw 
pootry, wbleb Mdaa a amltitada of Una. , . . Bat oracy paf* nf Mr 
Allacdyea'a ebanafng noral eonlaina aewia hifipy idea or daavlptlan anirtby of 
pamM. . . . AfhWBwnaaelimBODeatat'nHCftyafBaaahiiia'woaU 
do more both to aaataln awl oMlafy tha lofiwiMm latarart fait by alt nlUred 
^Hhahmiw In tha fhr Ailatta bowa of ao stay af their connliyman than a 
whole library of reperta.'—Jbnafatf. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD b»80NS, BDomruH ami > Laari>otc. 
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OmbMM Mm «• MM AMMn tM iMlMnahaa Ib batt Ibmbmm 
AMpua Id a« cf MmdK MbAmM Db*Am Md Mm M Mbmi: 
BbI MMib b OBBjfiilBB U A OWBNBMitlM DIsOMMlaa. 9t Jmwu 
Cavna, l£U. A nLU., of (bo IhdMMUf aC OOUtina^ fee Omin Bra. 
ia.«d. 

CHABTERIS. Lift of tho Ber. Jaxnea Bobextno, D.D., F.BR.E., 

IViUMir of tMalBilr bM fcidiaBMUMl llWanr M 0* VBivnMtr of WMlmh. 
nr PruhBMt OktBtBiuB, muiMiUBiL Ba^MAoL 

CHEVELBY NOVELS, THE. A Uodern Minktwr. To bo oom> 

iMad Ib MariaM MoBthlr FBita. prtM M oaali, wflk Two tlMBHeM. 

CHUBOH SERVICE SOCIETY. A Book of Oonunon Oidat: 
BolM VMM of WooUp Unsd bf tba Chorah OmoIm toMir. fbartb MS- 


OLIFVOBD. The Anieultonl Look-Ont of 1874 . With Kotaa 

aaaa raimlna OBd rkm iBbaor la Iba Molmi OobmIh. Bj Humbbicb 
SA*oBa,4fThol04dloT«Mi>lo. Ot««a In, ]Bi M 

GOLQUBOUN. The Uoor and tha Lodi. A New and Bnluvod 

MWOB. Br JaOM OOtOmOWL C^tprfBriilin 

OORKRAK. Baaalo Lang: A Story of Comberland lift By 

AlBIB OOJMBAK Crawl JAM. 

OOTTBRILL TIh OanoaU of tha Chnitfa. By the Bight Bar. 
Bm»» Oowbaha.D.O..BU aiiofMlahifc. DBMT*n,ido. 

OOHRTROPB. Tha PamdiM of Biida: An Old ExtroTuuM in 

aUadanDiMB. Qr Wiuiam Jana Ooemon. AUMoaf‘bidl&lBLwM.' 
loaoM MUUb, IBM. 

CRANSTOTTN. Tita Elegioa of Alblut TlbnUna. TranaUled into 
B^Mh VtoM. wHA lik oftM Poat tad ntaolraUn Mata Br Jonaa Cbuit> 
«S«aCLt.l>.,ABllMrottTmBtaUaBor'GMBOBA' Craw Ira, M. 6d. 
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LIST OP BOOKS PITBLISHKD BY 


CBAWPOUK. Hw BU»h ot Sexla* Pionertiu. Tno4Atcd iiilu 

Vmm, vllk u«i if Um fmt, Md ISailntH* Xetw. Uf Uw Huac. 

0%va <T^ I*. M. 


CRjLWPOBO. The DoetnM of Holy Sarlptan rcipoctina tlio 
Ikmrtiint Sr UMlMTnaWik J. Ukovmk D-U, FlokMiar WtMljr la 
U*UBlTMM|«fldUb«r^ -■ - 


liadbikvd. irtmib 

— Tbo Fkilinhood of Ood, CoMidsed in it* Oonml aud 

%irkl A«w«t, mi MilrclMtr la nJbUm t» Ika AMtManit, alth a Ha- 
^ af >nrt ifcinantfiBi m Aa SbUkL nM IUIUhk Utviiad and 


- Ttu pTMchinff ttf Uie Crow, and o4lior Scnuona. 8 tul 

ta«d. 


—— U/kUriei of Ckriitwnity ; Mng Uie Baird Lwture for 
iOh IS*** ya M. 

CUMMIBO. Pron PaUnoa to ParadiM; or, on Oio Pbm(, tlw 
T^Minl. Mi Hi riVi-i Sr tbt lar. Aaaa Oraawu. I).l>., Klini.. 
tav a( tba OeaMh SiMmiJ CtaaA. Cnm Saart. Canal (Mi*, La*M 
Oa«B Ova, ja. <a 


DB80ABTES. Oa t)i« Uctbod of Biahtljr Condneting Iho Roommi, 

atf aMklMlMbklbi OMm; a*f U IMIUUmi, M IbMliaa baa. 
MiTittalM«fmniOr. Gran 4 * W. 

PIOKSON. Japan; Wng a Sketch of the BiatcaT, Qovonuueat, 
wiiOAtanifOiilMitn. fir wuna Dnaea. ira, ija, 

DIIiEUCA^nK By the Author of tho ‘ Battle ot Dorking.' 

SAOLSa Xaara By the Bar. Jom BaOLia, A.U. Oxoo. Ori> 
(toaBr raMMbae A'aaeknedt Feat era. tw. efl 


> — The Sketflher. Oikduallr whUalMd in * Olaekwooil'a 
IMM* rn(*nifM.«tL 

ELIOT. Adam Bede. ItyQn>uoBBuoT. AKwKilitian. 5a. 6d., 


—Tbo Mill OD the PIml 3a. M., cloth. 

- -- Beatca of CSerieal Ufe. ja., cloth. 

— SUae Uanur: The Wearer of Barolob aa. 6(1., cloth. 

—Felix Bolt, tho BadieaL 3*. 6(L, cloth. 

' ' ■- Middlotnareh. In 1 voL, 7a. 6d. AIkk aUU cut Edition, 
A « wA. «dM 1 lea, na. elotii. 

■ Denial Dmodn 4 vela, ra. 

- - — The Bpaniih OfFay. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, y. 6d., 


' The legend of Jahal, and ether Poema Soeemd EdiUen. 

ttaf, Ma, ia, (Mk. 




WILLIAK BLACKWOOD AlTD SONS. 


ESSAYB OH SOCIAL SUBJECTS. OrigbaUr inUkhod ia 
Ifc*'Situratr Brrtaw.' A Mnr MUIsa. VbM tad BtMMiWW aMk.. 
MW* l««b «Mb. 

EWALD. Tho Craim iiad its Advlawa; m, Quoao, MbU(ci% 
Lonli, O w uMw fc nr AiAxuntu <^»»».» >vaxa) r.B^. Ovitb 

fA 

BERBtBR. PhUMmliioal Worfai of tho lota Jomoo F. Farrier, 
A.llk OHO.. rialMMv et Manl f Mt i i p>r«aA ^ n»l ■na«^, Ot Aadioaa. 
Umt Mlika. HIM ■( Aunt. OtMit. Bod. l).au. M rraOwnr 
lAOSiavTua. s vM cnvii Ora, }«■. M. 

Iiulltataa of IfotophjroH. Third Edition, too. 6d. 

— ■■ ■■ Loetunt on tho Sorij Qroek Fhilooophy. Soeood Edition. 

NO M. 

■■' PhllofophleU BeoBoino, including tho Leetnraa on Early 
0«Mk Kd iBo i f nr . * Mo, *(0 

FBRBIEB. MoUiacliffo: An Autumn Story. ByJAMnWAinii 

aMiMan tvOU-aanavii tro 

FINLAY. Hiitoiy of Onaeo under Porahm Domiootioa. By 
IHMtOoDaaa raoAT, LLB.. AtHao 4 ?aio tti^Tlo > 

Oreaoa nndor tho Romano B.o. u6 to a.b. yj?. A Hbtoiical 
VINT or Ua OhhUUM) (In OmA NaUmi Ikvw IKOoMiaatbr Um !«•. 
■WNoaUIUMBUJMMortHItoMttrimkUMMI. SatoNiailk 
tl«d iAl 

Hiatoiy of tho Bynmtino Bmnite. aJ). 716 to 1204; and of 
(CtOnvfc KagaNorinaMeiMl 0iMaBllH|4AAn mtW MS)- 

£t, ro44. 

Onace under Otboman and VenoUan Domination. aj>. 1453 
Is lOai. ISO 44. 

Hiatory of tho Qroek Berolutioa of 1S30. 3 Tola. 8vo, 4a. 

FLUfT. The PhUoaophy of Riato^ In Bnropa. YoL L, ooBtain- 
latUwaMansriasI nnstsaaqrIsIHMSssaONNsor. BynnifLUN. 
r iiHssi BtDmsny. OsiNirtr WBdmaanfc, a«o ijs. 

—^ Tbofaen. Being tbo Baird Loaura for 1876. Cr. 8ro, 7s. 6d. 

FORBES. Tha Campa^ of Oarfhaldl in the Two Sioilias: A Por> 
sMMl XsnatlvsL iqr dnAOMS Uroior ffesM OMUsssdsr, B.K Baal |*Sk 


FORBES. Tha Campa^ of Oarfhaldl in the Two Sioiliaa: A Por> 
saasl HsnalIvsL Iqr CntAaus UroiM ffesiOA Oaausssdsr, B.K. Baa* |*Sk 
wllb faatraMa. las. 

FOBEION CLASSICS FOB BHOU8H READERS. Unifoni 
wllh'AiwMtOlaMwHBiwIlahllMara.' MIW Iqr M<a Ounuar. 
a. U*m. ny lia Hitst, nev lautaom, rHaa «. 44. 
fs j a^iisIM.-— 

Toio*taa Bf ObL OMsStr. 1 Bmuara. B> Da It. H ava 

BaanaL. ihr ftlsaOl TUIban. I Cmvasam Bf (In HIIm. 

Osssna. IPr A. HarNanl. 1^0. I Ussraasn. flf Ust, W. la <WHa. 

FRASER. Handy Book of Omamontal Oonlfom, and of Rhedodon* 

4aaaa sad oUnt Aaarrtssa rViaat M Hasld aMlUMa hr Ite CHasM aaO ntHa 
at IMmIbl With Aaarririlaia et Ha baas KMa. aH samalslM C'nM llWa 
hr ... ijalUasiM, H Uveu rhasaa. thllsN tha BslaMaai 

■seMroTHaiiraiqh. oisvmtT^oa. 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUUUSBED BV 


GALT. Amuh of Uto P»mh. Bjr Joun Qalt. Fok{>. Svn, 211. 

- Tbt PrOTtaL Feap. Sve, sa. 

...— Sir Aadiov Wylk. Feap. 8n^ a*. 

■ Ha EnUU j or, Tbo Lalnl of Qiippy. Feap. Svti, aa. 

OA&DBHBR, THB: A Uiaziu of Ilortlcullun and Florteulturc. 
•tIMkgrIUria TaMaaa, *oU>« 'tW IMMjr tka* a( tka r)mrar>(lw. 
««,’aa.i A«ha«ai9«Mir*rih»liat»aaU(iiW(tUn. raMhMKialUT. 


OSNSHAL ASSBUBLF OP THE CHURCH OP SCOTLAND. 
Punitr I'njrra. AntlmriaMl by tha Clraml A««pinl<ly of 
k( mT BralluA. A }C«« MUka. tnvK tv*, la luai ()V^ Ok 04. 





TIm Soottuk Hrauul. Hrnu for PnUio Wonhip. Pub* 

IIM «r ITm » Oiwikw bf AattnUr o( tb* Owtwl AmaUjr. Varhnw 
I. lAffi Mak amk. raO oIm ia 04 .; fNaab i M war i, aa. U. t 

Mwaaav.al Wa «. baa^ aOtt Iba fMkaa mt rtaU. y. ; 

fiSiaMaaaaik«A« 4 .scalC 7 A 4 «. »a.a.;naa 4 a 1 ttttafta»Maa 5 >a«v 

ibMBMk 4Ms «A ; tmcbMBMMk yk 


OLSIO. ITm SuWtem. By O. R. Olro, lf.A., lato (.Ijapltlo* 

Oaaw>lafkatHa»aya»»arm (a‘IllW'kami.l'a klaa*. 

UtavrUaum. Marlaal H 4 UMMM.»ilka}(a*rrabaA Cmni 

Orik }AM. 


- Tha Qraot FroLkm: Oaa it ba Solrod t Sto, tea. 6d. 

GOETHES FAUST. Tmulatod Into EnsUolt Vane VtTukooobc 
MAatn. Bieaao atlUa% (*a< ^ <baar IdIttMk ^ 04 . 

- — Poenu and Bhlbida of Qoatliei. IWialatad by Prafoaaer 

AmMuaATBaaMaalUana. MaaaO MJHoa. Jfea^ OvsktA 


OBABAU. Aanalt and Comapondanee of tha VlKoant and Pint 
iMaai brti. cO.Malr Pr ^ooa M^mut Qaanait. • toIa 4 aanr an. 


vlunmiOaitdateUtaalnUMa. ^t.Oa. 


—Uamoir of Lord Ljrnodoeh. Soeofid EdlUon, crown 8 ro, 51 . 
GRANT. A Walk acroaa Africa; or, Domaatle Sconca from niy 




WILUAU BLAOCWOOD AiTD SONS. 
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QRANT. InaidnU in the Chinn Wtr of i860. Oomptied {rom 
Om rOMt* J««ndisrikilitiOtMnl8Un«fa<huj)(,aam. llr Itwsr 
K» 0 U .T». Artawyj nMkw oT-TMiMu tstMtMek.' 4 *. 

OWK irtlk 

' Inoillontn In iKo Sopoy Wtx of 1857-58. OompiUd from 

Ik* rriviu Jaamb of (bt ku Omni Hr flora Oaiw, O.n i ImUiw 
»|lh mt* KiyliaaMT (naolm tf OM4Ua linnnr X»ou.ti, HA. Onva 
•aa, «Ub Map and PUm, iw 

GRANT. Momorinln of tho CmUo of Sdinboish. By Jahm 
OMirr. AKoaJUMiaa. Onwa Ota, vUh n SHfnvb^^ n 

HAUBBTON. Wonderholnio ; A Stoir of LnaoMliin nnd York- 

ridiaUH %PMurOiimo1turaMaM,AaUHr«r'AP«MHbCH«.‘ A 
NowMIHm. G»««a*n,tA 

HAMILTON. Loetam on Kotai^Ttion. By Sir Wiluak Hamu^ 
lao, am, Pnfnnr ot Utf« tad ■MMOmn la tbt Oalmdlp tfacbteigk. 
MdlU to Uh IU«. H. trBlmt.aDi7u.Oi. Dmaf mr^: art Jean 
Taiia.lf.A. mniiii «C ta0* tart RkMnrta, Obtoto. HkH WtUoa. ■ 
<nb tnv t|t. 

Loeterw oa Logie. Zditod by Uia Samb. Third Edition. 
• Toh. ftfi. 

—DiteuniaBo on Pltilonophy end litoratnn, Ednention ud 
Cxdnnrtlr ■bCmt. iblid MHoe, too, nt. 


- Memoir of Sir Williun HniniltoiL But, Profcaor of Logto 

•art IMuArneo in Um UarrMallp at Uinbunb By Probnor Vbiim of Ua 
CaimityofObaiiov. fn% wiiS Pmnit lat 

UAUIIrTON. Aniuht of tho IVninsulu Onmpnignrt. By OapUia 
Tnoaua UtaiL-RW. MUrt by V. Uatrtnu. too. t«. AUh of Uapa to 
UtaotiBla too OmialoM. loi. 

HAlfXiET. Thrt OpemtioM of Wu Bxslninod nod Blnotnted. By 

I I —■ The Story of the Onmpnign of SobantopoL Written in the 
OuapL Witt fltaaiinWoaa rtnaa in Onwp rp too Aatoat. OvokoA 

I On OntpoiU. Socond Sditkn. Svo, aa. 

Wollington’a Onreu; A MiUtnry nad PoUticrtl Snnunnry. 
Oo*nO«o,M. 

■ Lndy Lee^ mdowltood. Crown 8ro, an 6d. 

Our Poor Bnlotionn A Phitosoie Bmy. Witli llluetm- 


UomoktadybyliaaMOrtML 0«ta rtra^ «Mh «m, to <rt. 

HANDY HORSE-BOOK: or, Pnetienl liulmotioiH in Riding, 
XMrian onrt tho Omni Out tad Minapwm of Botooa. By 'Wirntta? 
A MovUMMi, «Uh rt H^Mago, «a. rtd. 

Bt nta SaHt. 

Our Domrtrttionted Doga: their ‘nentment in roformco to Food, 
IN ■ami Babito PaAhioaBtjtmBiniilbhaitntOi Cboaa too, to At 
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LIST OP BOOKS rUBLISHED BY 


HARBORO. A OtoMUY of K«vwiitkiti. thp Dvlhii* 

Hi^ f m —H l i— J tW K«l 4 i—Uo «4 TVw<». will of 

1^-—*■]• i>iMm Irak IBmImM «mJ» Pt^mnK ta. 

- . — BofioitioiM wd Blagnuna in Attivaoinj cnil Knvif(ntki». 

M. 

Sbmt ScrmoiM far HoaidUli and Mkk Scajusu. Pcnp. 8 td, 

ttMkaikaa. 

UAllDHAN. Betw and Advmtnrra in Ci’Btml Amrrica. Kditod 

I 9 Phubmcv IUumo. Oan ttn. al. 

JIASTIKOS. Feema. Ur tha Inilv Ku>*a llAnriwaa. RHtMl i.y 
Wv(lNln>,U•hMMM<Wtm••rfMP^ Htrwl lUMk*. vnn a I’tartiad. 

SAY. Tlis Work* of Um BiRkt Rcv. Dr fh'onta Har, Biahoii of 

MB«a MAwlkaMtarrMniarUn lUAt M«b«i>Bni 4 ». 

vna MmIt mi n*M» ar Ui* a«w. 1 lala rivira 

»•*, iM«iato«nMf«i«li.<C>. ■■••at. ur, wU■rt«n«H| mi 

. I Tin Sineon Ckrialian In*Uwiad in Ui« Pailli of Cbrfat 

IMtlnVfhUnWOTd 

- ■■ ■ ■ Tba Daraak Chrirtian InatrueCol in tin Law of Cbriat 

fi«N tn* ViHMo WikC ■ 'Tcka, Ba 

■ Ttie Plena Cbriattan Imdrnctad in Um Katoro and Praetioe 

WWnPHaajilfcrilinrfPmr. inL.** 

- ■ Tba Seriptnra Dectrioa of Uitaelaa Dixjilaycd. 8 vda, 


HEMAN8. TboPooUealWorlnof Mn llnoana. Copjiigiit Edi* 

Umm. 

OmrMMMi nrni Imv pi. 

Jtm Mm, vim IlhMiUiM* mpttwil m Biwl. taMUMl la riitt, lOt nl^ 
jaa*. 

fBi Y«aMtca in]w, <m ol 

Hiiia Tilna Bail , ■»> M ia u B 1 i) hw Tl i w yp. 

BaokT t^«w or Mm Ub> 4M, rtiUi. |)M iiI|m. p. 

- Kfowir of tin Ilnnana. Dr bar Stainn. With a Pur- 
tail, Bajk tni. p. 


nOLE. A Book abenk Rntea, how ta Qnw and Show Thm. By 

uanar. CkaMlktii Blctli lUttka, lOibMn. OMra fTO, Oa. 

HOUBR Tha Odyw a y. TraTnlatrd into Biwlbh Yrm in Use 
■> iiMi k * BlaaM. OrPaur HtABaura Wgaanr. IMnllBUilM.avm. 

MiM'-.m 


' The Iliad. Tranidated by P. 8, W'oBBtanr and ProfiWBor 
Omnoraa. • vm. f«v«a t*«, •!*. 

HOSACK. Uaiy Quera of Scntaand Har Aeeuaara. ContainiiuiB 
r*MorOn«aMBMU&nj«WWMd. >17 Joair Bcbmil BuiSwr 
■*-*y-.* Ma iled ntiaaa. wiaa T W i tepoMfrnaC»»artai 

t^TimbaWmrnlmmASSir. *n>atia,Zi. tM-ac ntaNenavn. 
WM a*r a* had anMMrTaSontaa aa. 


WILLUU BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 
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INDEX OBOOBAPHIOUS: Being e Li«t, elphebetieaUT unnged, 

PrtMM nMMMaaaisU.«UkUMOM>MwM<l«Ml«M(iM«< 
UeOMUton <rtM(Mrv*i>*u«l«l,udtt<ttL«lliudM ted 

to kU IMMAUuto IM Mai*. lai«« 1 kl t*«, p^. »A >» 

JOHNSON. The 8<oU hfniUel Mneeum. Conaletuw of opwendi 

*1 Ml a»M»«a »♦«> B iM W IW Mw Hui tort k OrifiMar peb* 

i M ito« MMiBsiiaM vlth Ototoo* Kvu* cod 

I TlLLUH 


JOHNSTON. Notee on Nofth Amerioe: Agrieultanl, Eoononil- 
toJ. led * «*»!■ ilyrriftmii J. F. W. louHioe. »teto. poiie**, 

- The Chomietry of Oommoo Life. With 113 Dlnalntioiu 

•eW<ieJ.aaAaCB|ilMetae«a. t vale won Otok iii. ML 


— ProfoRK 

Ull OlBlC0. .. .. 

Ouiui a: Cuctomi.ttP., 


Jolinaloii'i Elemente of AgrieoltKiel Chemietrr 

TM Vatt WUm. ItoHMd ud htaa^l dan U date. Ifj 

.,FJtaai.,ea. ftHri^«i.4d. 


KINO. The MetenornbooM of Ovid, TrenUeted in Eiifliih BUnk 
Vana Ujr Iftotnv uva, ll.A., Mtaar at Tadham OaMe^ udtod. aaid of 
tea isaar Tiw|4a. BBRlaiar«(.t«w. Ctova taab loa. U. 

KINOLAKE Hieto>7 of the Inveeioa of tho Crimee. By A. W. 
Riauuaa QaUaalMIUcB. nia WllUan aaaprMia to htz ralnmaa, van 
•*D,alda.aBae, tbaaortaala af Ika Fl«a Octo«« VatoM aftoaMaal SU. 
Uae, (oriNd aad |Ba|«tad fto tta OaUaat Mtoa tip Um dellMr. Ifea Vat. 
timaa nBoatliafr caeUtn i— 

1. Taa Oatnaa or nr> WAabetavan thaCMrand ihaMiito 
II. HatoUA Hrr AOn IvTAMB. With a Uw aad naae 
III Taa lUmn or vaa auia. Wlie m Mam aad ritae 
IV. ■aeiawrni. ar IU«. Wt(k la Waut aadPtoHa. 

V. Taa iUvna ar IUiaouta. With aa Haia aad Ptaoa 
VL IWa UattM or l»ueiAA«. <Ha> it Itaiaaad PUaa. 

At Oahtoat BlWoe la ao anuaM that took volaiaa aoartabia a iifliti aalfact. 

SoMMiNiatalratto. 

KN 0 LLT 8 . The Elemeeti of ITeld*ArlIUe>T. Deeig&ed fer the 
ttoa ad tetalfv aad Oavatn Otoaara. Mf Baaar CaacuL Qiaaaia RapU 
jMOmti Mdhw ad 'Fm aatoatoaMrtted^'Mitorof'laAeia to toe 
eapiy War.' da WIto laeiarla#. C*o«o ^ jo. td. 

KNOX. John Knox'e LituTsy; the Book of Oonunon Order, end 
iMniaatorptorFabitoWa^p ad ibaCtouok ad aeoUtod. WWt BtoiaWal 
latoMMOia tad lUMlfaM Votoa bjr lha Rar. Oeoaod W. ireoiT, R.A.. 
aal Iha Itor. TMoaaa Uwi*«a. D.P. Bat liiailr patotoA. la tolitjlto ad 
tea tHV adltkaa of Amin llart, oa toatd paiai; toead toalolh, ndad^ 
te. M. 


LAVBBOKK. The Rami Econon^ of England, SootUnd,^d In* 
land. Mr Laoooo M LaveMova ‘naaalatod nv« tta Fiiaah wuii Katoa 
braMaaUMiFanatr. •ve.taa 

LEE. Leotorof on the Hfetoty of the Church of Sootlend, from the 
HttoraaBaa W> tta naaataUae SaMaatal. Mr Uw Ma Varp Rar. daaa Lan 
UU.tLD.. 
ptadlaaa tram 
a roto Im ate 

LEWES. The Phyewlogv of Oosuson life. Br Omomm H, 

Uwa^ daMwfof ■liaiBUttdiaa.'eo. Iltoateatad » 1 tt aanwnea fcemt. 
Oma a vola., laa. • 


Priacdptl ad tta Uirt 
tta Aiattart Paptfa 


ivaraUp of ttltotonito Witt Votoa aad Ap- 
a Butod bptta mv. WiuUH Ida thlk 
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LIST OP DOORS PUBLISIIRl) lA' 


LIS. TIu Pilot tnd Hi* WUb Prom tlio Nonrty^Un of JoXAM 
Im. tiBMtoMkr J. I* TMTsm*ii. (>•«• tfa, ml U. 

LOOKHART. Doabici umI Qatt«. Dy CXiIomI Ia. W. M. Lnric* 

KUT. Wttk Tnt** tUstoilwk t nit, fast It'S (I*. 

--Fkir to 8o»: a N«t«1. Nov Kditioii, i rdoiiu^ 6*. 

LYON. Hiitory of Uto Rue onA PnvroM of KrotnuMiary in (teot- 

iMt. Ir tbm HvwuT ttrvik t* tka <imid •! (knUaaO 

to—no » V> 11—1«* i»ta ■—«af ftatiMUa*lOnto— MiiOwa nl 

ito OoA. Mi IMiolb* ■* AitftMt OiMlw* Mi Mtor ('Hrk«* tl—lU. 
Xt.ttoii. 

LTTTON. Smebaib Hookon wul Un^ulicn. Ry Rdwabi> Lunn 

LvfTO*. wllk k Unnnr br Ui •m, RnMar ■«>«• lATiMa. ■ tito m a, 

•to. 

ITOOMBIS GnUlo Mul OaUk-nnodm Ify WiuiaM HKXmibib, 

ILf.. WB/lMf. A X— —t Wuft mtUM, lA »*.. rMh. 

HmiS Votka of Om Rov. TItoniM M*Crk>, D.D. Uniform Rili- 

tk^ Toto «(o*a 

. Lth of John Knuz. ConUinint; Illwtntiono of iho ItW 

WtyrfBk B V*— OM totoot ton l C(m*ra,to. AMitorMIU m, to«i- 
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